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tULaim^  NAME? 

Accurate  tests  in  seven  stores  show  that  Cannon  towels 
outsell  others  of  equal  quality  even  at  prices  10%  higher 


•  THE  QUESTION- 

It  is  generally  known  ami  adinitteil 
that  proper  use  of  the  Cannon  name 
makes  towels  easier  to  sell  and  re¬ 
sults  in  higger  volume. . . .  But  w’hat 
about  mark-up?  Can  the  store  ask 
and  get  a  better  margin?  Does  the 
Cannon  name  in  itself  mean  more 
net  profit? 

THE  TESTS— 

To  arrive  at  a  definite  answer  to 
these  vital  questions,  we  planne«l  a 
series  of  selling  tests  in  seven  typ- 
ieal  stores.  For  the  event,  two  tables 
were  arranged  side  by  side,  one 
having  towels  with  Cannon  labels 
and  a  eard  lettered  “Cannon 
Towels” — the  other,  identieal  mer- 
ehandise  (with  a  slight  ehange  in 
border  designl,  marked  simply 
“’Turkish  Towels.” 

(The  same  set-up  W'as  used  for 
various  grades,  all  the  Cannon  priees 
being  10%  above  those  asked  for 
unitranded  totvels  of  equal  value.) 

The  two  types  of  merehandise 
were  given  the  same  display  in  the 
department  and  in  windows  —  and 
the  same  newspaper  advertising. 
Before,  eaeh  sale  was  made,  the 
eust,<)Uter  was  shown  a  similar  towel 
froih.lbv  i*ther  table.  All  tests  were 
eondueted  on  terms  of  absolute 
equality  from  start  to  finish. 


THE  RESULTS- 

In  all  seven  stores.  Cannon  towels  outsohl  the  unhranded  mer¬ 
ehandise,  even  at  prices  10%  higher.  Better  mark-up  and  higger 
volume  both!  Here  are  the  aetual  figures: 

A.  T.  Lewis  &  Co,  Denver.. 1*4  to  1  Empobivm.  Si.  Paul . 3  to  1 

G.  Fox  &  Co,  Hartford . 2*4  to  1  Jones  Store.  Kansas  City . 5  to  1 

Bloomincdale’s,  New  York... 3  to  1  Loeser’s.  Brooklyn . to  1 

D.  H.  Holmes  &  Co,  New  Orleans....!',  to  1 
(From  figures  supplied  in  each  case  by  the  store) 

An  average  of  better  than  3(4  to  1  for  Cannon 


THE  MORAL— 


Results  like  these  speak  for  them- 
st'lves.  ...  The  C.annon  name  is  na¬ 
tionally  knoivn  and  accepted  as  a 
guarantee  of  better  value.  The 
Cannon  label  in  itself  is  a  buying 
reason  to  shopp*‘rs  and  a  selling 
help  to  stores.  Cannon  towels  allotv 
you  a  better  mark-up  and  still  move 
in  bigger  volume. 

The  operating-aim  of  Cannon 
Mills  is  threefohl — first,  to  make  the 
best  produets  in  their  field ;  secoml. 


to  haek  them  w  ith  the  strongest  pro¬ 
motion:  ami  third,  to  make  them 
meet  every  store's  profit  problem. 

riirough  a  reeent  survey  of  sue- 
eessful  linen  and  domestie  depart¬ 
ments.  we  have  eompiled  a  set  of 
stamlards  on  whieh  profitable  store 
selling  of  towels  and  sheets  is  basetl. 
These  rules  are  st>und.  simple,  prae- 
tieal.  vital.  For  further  facts  on  the 
subjt'et.  eonininnieate  with  Cannon 
Mills.  Ine.,  70  Vi  orth  St..  N.  Y.  City. 


CANNON  TOWELS 


BETTER  MARK-UP  ...  BIGGER  VOLUME 
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BUTTERFIELD  PRESENTS 
ITS  NEW  SPRING  LINE  IN  NEW  QUARTERS 

Larger  Showrooms  and  the  Most  Modern  Stock 
and  Shipping  Facilities  Enable  Us  to  Render 
Our  Customers  Better  Service  Than  Ever  Before 


OFFICES  AND  SHOWROOMS  NOW  AT  40  WORTH  STREET,  3rd  FLOOR 

Spacious,  well-lighted,  modern  quarters  advantage  so  that  you  can  visualize  the  line 
where  we  can  display  our  cloths  to  better  as  a  whole  and  easily  plan  a  balanced  stock. 


STOCK  ANT)  SHIPPING  DEPARTMENTS  IN  THE 
NEW  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK  ALTHORITY  BUILDING 


Our  merchandise,  accounting,  converting 
and  order  departments  are  established  in 
the  new  Port  of  New  York  Authority  Build¬ 
ing.  Fifteenth  to  Sixteenth  Streets.  Eighth  to 
Ninth  Avenues.  30.(M)0  square  feet  on  the 
sixth  floor  provide  us  with  every  modern 
facility  yet  devised  to  handle  stock  and  ship¬ 
ping.  Three  mammoth  elevators  move 


packages  and  cases  from  the  sixth  floor  to 
the  basement  where  there  is  a  central  ter¬ 
minal  for  all  railroads  operating  from  New 
York.  Shipments  can  be  loaded  as  late  as 
4:30  P.M.  which  frequently  means  saving 
a  whole  day.  In  our  new  quarters  we  shall 
be  able  to  give  our  customers  quality  service 
as  well  as  quality  merchandise. 


THE  NEW  LINE  COMBINES  QUALITY  WITH 
EXCEPTIONAL  STYLING 


You  have  never  seen  a  Butterfield  line  like 
this!  The  qualities  are  the  most  beautiful 
we*ve  ever  had  —  and  the  prices  are  the 
lowest.  Your  customers  want  known  qual¬ 
ity  at  prices  they  can  afford  and  every  fabric 


in  our  present  line  assures  you  real  profits 
and  customer  satisfaction.  Butterfield 
quality  is  more  important  to  you  this  season 
than  ever.  Be  sure  to  see  our  line  before 
you  ewe  committed  to  less- profitable  fabrics. 


BUTTERFIELD  ON  A  FABRIC  IS  A  QUALITY  GUARANTEE 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


FRED  BUTTERFIELD  &  CO..  Inc. 

Charles  Pinnell,  President 

40  WORTH  STREET  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Telephone:  ^  O  rth  2-5800 
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Give  Thanks  to  CELANESE 
For  the  Textures  Now  Highest  in  Fashion 


•  Crinkly,  "mossy,"  sleek,  "cloky,"  and  dull  tex¬ 
tures.  These  are  the  contributions  of  Celanese  to 
fashion.  And  these  are  the  textures  now  ruling 
the  mode.  Because  they  are  natural  to  Celanese, 
in  Celanese  these  textures  are  permanent  of 
finish,  and  supremely  practical  in  every  way. 

CELANESE.;^^ 

thadk  mark  rco.  u.  s.  rat.  off. 


"THE  BULK  OF  FASHION 
WEAVES  ARE  CELANESE" 


C«lanM«  yams,  fobricg  and  artidns  an  madn  of  synthntic  produth  manufadund  nxduMinly  by  Cnlanan  Corporation  of  Amorira,  IBO  Madiion  An.,  N.  Y.  C 
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.Another  MILESTONE 


Twenty-Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Dry  Goods  Association  marks  another  milestone  of  service  to  a  great 
Craft. 

It  portrays  more  vividly  than  any  other  means  could  possibly 
do; — how  well  and  wisely  that  little  group  of  forty -three  progressive 
merchants,  in  convention  assembled  on  February  12th  and  13th,  1912, 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  organization  which  has  stood  the  test  of 
time. 

On  that  occasion — the  first  Annual  Convention  of  our  Craft — the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  was  formally  organized.  Then 
its  founders  were  proud  of  the  membership  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy-three  stores  doing  an  aggregate  annual  volume  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $400,000,000.  Today  we  are  proud  of  those  pioneers  whose 
wisdom  and  foresight  have  made  possible  a  National  Organization 
of  over  3,800  member  stores,  doing  a  total  annual  volume  in  excess 
of  $3,000,000,000,  whose  Annual  Gathering  commands  the  attendance 
of  not  two  score  and  three,  but  rather  a  registration  of  upwards  of 
4,000  delegates. 

During  all  these  years  your  Association  has  summoned  together 
annually  its  members  for  a  discussion  of  their  common  problems. 
At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  Association,  however,  has  the  need 
for  these  deliberations  been  greater  than  it  is  on  this  occasion. 

We  stand  on  the  thre^old  of  1933  confronted  wth  problems 
unprecedented  in  the  civic,  financial,  industrial  and  commercial  life 
of  our  Nation.  It  is  true  that  many  adjustments,  made  necessary  by 
the  course  of  economic  events  of  the  past  three  years,  have  been 
effected; — yet  many  more  adjustments  still  remain  to  be  made.  It  is 
to  the  study  of  these  unsolved  problems,  which  cannot  be  evaded  or 
minimized,  that  this  Convention  is  dedicated.  Its  program  has  been 
prepared,  and  its  speakers  selected  so  that  members  in  attendance 
may  derive  maximum  benefits  from  its  sessions.  The  major  problems 
of  management,  merchandising,  fashion  trends,  advertising,  expense, 
control,  service,  personnel,  traffic,  delivery,  and,  last  but  by  no  means 
least  in  importance,  the  consumer,  are  scheduled  for  thorough  study 
and  action. 

F  ROM  this  National  Forum,  it  is  our  aim  that  there  will  emanate 
new  standards  for  the  guidance  of  our  Craft — standards,  sound  and 
bonstructive,  that  wiU  enable  its  members  to  avoid  the  pitfalls,  and 
overcome  the  handicaps  of  the  months  to  come;  standards  which, 
while  flexible  enough  to  be  adaptable  to  ever-changing  economic 
trends,  will  nevertheless, — like  the  Organization  sponsoring  them — 
stand  the  test  of  time. 

HERE  has  never  been  a  Convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  which  has  not  contributed  to  the  betterment  of 
the  Craft  and  the  Public  which  it  serves. 

The  Twenty-Second  Annual  Convention  wiU  be  no  exception. 

Make  the  most  of  the  opportunities  which  it  presents. 


\ 
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EDITORIALS 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


The  Federal  Budget  and  Taxes 

One  of  the  paramount  issues  being  considered  in 
the  present  session  of  the  Congress  is  the  fiscal  budget 
of  the  National  Government.  Not  only  is  it  com¬ 
manding  the  attention  of  the  President,  the  President- 
Elect  and  our  federal  legislators,  but  it  is  also  a 
matter  of  concern  to  business,  the  great  mass  of 
American  taxpayers,  and  to  all  those  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  our  country. 

Economic  trends  of  the  past  three  years  have  made 
us  conscious  of  the  cost  of  government  in  a  manner 
which  no  other  means  could  have  done.  The  people 
of  our  Nation  have  viewed  with  alarm  a  situation 
which  requires  33  1/3  cents  of  every  dollar  of  our 
National  Income  to  defray  the  cost  of  government — 
federal,  state  and  local.  As  citizens  and  taxpayers 
they  are  rightfully  demanding  that  government  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  adjust  its  affairs  in  keeping 
with  the  present-day  economic  order.  Realizing  that 
the  economies  which  will  be  necessary  can  only  re¬ 
sult  from  legislative  action,  they  naturally  turn  to 
their  legislative  bodies  for  relief. 

In  this  Editorial  it  is  not  our  intention  to  treat  of 
the  fiscal  problems  of  our  state  and  local  governments. 
It  is  our  purpose  to  call  your  attention  to  major 
considerations  having  an  important  bearing  on  the 
income  and  expenditures  of  our  Federal  Government. 
«  •  «  •  • 

For  the  governmental  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1933,  our  country  is  operating  under  one  of  the 
largest  peace-time  budgets  in  its  history.  It  calls  for 
an  estimated  expenditure  of  $4,268,888,400,  which  is 
an  excess  over  estimated  receipts  of  more  than 
$1,600,000,000.  The  actual  appropriations,  however, 
were  $4,800,731,979,  or  an  excess  over  estimated  re¬ 
ceipts  of  approximately  $2,100,000,000.  This  budget 
was  adopted  despite  the  fact  that  its  framers  knew, 
or  should  have  known,  that  our  National  Income 
would  be  drastically  reduced  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  50  per  cent  from  that  of  the  boom  year  of 
1929.  This  vast  decline  in  National  Income  is  the 
result  of  an  economic  collapse,  which  has  rendered 
our  business  enterprises  and  our  people  far  from  able 
to  incur  new  and  excessive  tax  burdens  in  order  to 
maintain  government  costs  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation. 

Because  of  unforeseen  expenditures,  which  mav  be 


authorized  by  the  Congress  for  the  latter  half  of 
the  government  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1933,  it 
has  been  authoritatively  estimated  that  the  deficit 
under  our  current  budget  may  actually  reach  the  sum 
of  $2,000,000,000.  For  the  first  half  of  this  fiscal 
year  alone,  the  deficit  amounted  to  $1,153,766,424,  or 
$9,000,000  more  than  was  estimated  for  the  deficit 
for  the  entire  fiscal  year,  exclusive  of  the  debt  retire¬ 
ments,  which  amount  to  $498,153,400.  From  July  1, 
1932  to  December  31,  1932,  our  Federal  Government 
has  spent  approximately  $6,904,000  a  day  more  than 
it  has  collected.  As  of  December  31,  1932,  we  are 
tohl  that  the  income  tax  collections  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  to  date  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  such  returns  during  the  corresponding  six 
months  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Likewise,  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period,  customs  receipts  dropped 
approximately  33  1/3  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the 
last  six  months  of  the  year  before.  As  is  well  known, 
some  of  our  debtor  nations  either  defaulted  or  post¬ 
poned  payments  due  our  Government  on  December 
15th  last,  although  payments  of  $73,499,881  on  princi¬ 
pal,  and  $195,094,693  as  interest  were  included  in  the 
budget  as  contemplated  receij>ts.  Unless  some  official 
action  is  taken  shortly  which  meets  with  the  approval 
of  our  debtor  nations,  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
principal  or  the  interest  due  us  on  June  15th  next 
from  foreign  loans  will  materialize. 

These  are  some  of  the  important  factors  which 
have  developed  during  the  current  government  fiscal 
year  which  have  resulted  in  a  serious  deficit  in  our 
federal  fiscal  affairs,  and  which  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  nor  minimized  by  the  Congress  in  the 
preparation  of  our  National  Budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1933-1934. 

«  «  «  «  • 

The  proposed  budget  for  the  coming  federal  fiscal 
year,  July  1,  1933  to  June  30,  1934,  as  modified  by 
supplemental  recommendations  in  the  President’s 
Budget  Messages,  calls  for  expenditures  amounting 
to  $4,218,808,344.  This  includes  provision  for  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Public  Debt  during  the  year  to  the  extent 
of  $534,070,321.  While  this  stupendous  budget  it 
approximately  $581,000,000  less  than  the  appropria¬ 
tions  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  this  reduction  is  not  the  result  of  economies 
effected  in  departmental  operations,  but  rather  be¬ 
cause  no  emergency  appropriations  are  included. 
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According  to  this  proposed  budget,  total  receipts 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1934,  will  be 
$2,791,769,188,  or  approximately  $1,427,000,000  less 
than  the  budget  estimated  expenditures.  There  are 
included  in  these  estimated  receipts  payments  by 
foreign  debtors  on  the  principal  amounting  to 
$123,018,315,  and  interest  amounting  to  $205,724,562. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  conceive  how  the  Treasury- 
Department  can  anticipate,  according  to  these  figures, 
a  yield  from  income  tax  returns  amounting  to 
$1,010,000,000  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1934 — even 
though  the  rates  of  income  tax  have  been  increased 
— in  consideration  of  existing  economic  trends.  It  is, 
also,  difficult  to  understand  how  our  Government  is 
justified  in  expecting,  according  to  this  calculation, 
an  increase  of  approximately  $430,000,000  in  total 
internal  revenue  income  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1934  over  the  actual  receipts  of  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1932. 

Those  well  versed  in  governmental  fiscal  affairs, 
know  full  well  that  it  has  been  charged  that  in  esti¬ 
mating  anticipated  income  or  expenditure,  adjust¬ 
ments  have  been  made  up  or  down,  whether  deliber¬ 
ately  or  otherwise,  to  fit  political  expediency.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  experiences  in  the  reports  of  the 
Treasury  Department  for  the  years  1931  and  1932. 
For  the  year  1931,  it  was  estimated  that  ordinary 
receipts  would  total  $3,834,865,243,  whereas  the  act¬ 
ual  total  ordinary  receipts  were  $3,317,233,493.81  for 
that  year.  Likewise,  in  the  year  1930,  according  to 
Treasury  Department  figures,  it  was  estimated  that 
the  total  income  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1932,  would  amount  to  $4,085,119,927,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  actual  income  for  that  year 
amounted  to  only  $2,524,437,000.  Of  course,  a  small 
part  of  this  excessive  estimate  included  payments 
by  foreign  nations  on  their  obligations.  These  were 
eliminated  by  reason  of  the  Moratorium.  Based  upon 
the  experiences  of  the  two  years  just  cited,  it  seems 
justifiable  to  question  the  estimated  income  of 
$2,791,769,188  and  the  estimated  expenditures  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1934.  We  know  of 
no  sound  private  business  enterprise,  which  would 
plan  its  operations  for  twelve  months  hence  on  such 
a  basis,  in  the  light  of  absence  of  accuracies  in  past 
predictions.  Supportable  figures  are  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  and  a  carefully  prepared  plan  such  as  the 
Association  and  its  Tax  Committee  have  always  tried 

to  develop,  is  basic  and  fundamental. 

«  «  *  *  « 

The  thought  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  at 
this  time  is  “What  to  do  about  it?” 

From  all  quarter  one  hears  talk  of  programs  of 
economy,  lower  taxes,  higher  taxes,  general  sales 
taxes,  special  sales  taxes,  higher  income  taxes,  lower 
income  taxes,  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
and  modification  of  the  Volstead  Act,  a  consumption 
tax  for  the  benefit  of  our  agriculturists,  a  tax  on 
gross  income,  revision  of  veterans  relief  legislation, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 


It  seems  to  us  that  out  of  this  maze  of  recommen¬ 
dations  and  suggestions  the  following  are  worthy  of 
special  comment: 

First,  sound,  real  and  practical  retrenchment  of 
government  costs  is  absolutely  imperative.  Vi  e  say 
this  mindful  of  the  important  part  which  politics  will 
likely  play  in  every  attempt  to  achieve  this  objective. 

It  inu.-t  be  remembered  that  most  of  the  present-day 
expenditures  involved  in  the  cost  of  government  are 
the  result  of  past  legislative  action,  and  only  through 
legislative  action  can  they  be  curbed.  Unfortunately, 
the  feeling  is  all  too  prevalent  that  government  re¬ 
trenchment  can  be  effected  upon  authority  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  our  Government.  This  is  not 
the  case. 

The  time  has  come,  in  our  estimation,  when  our 
federal  legislators  must  face  the  facts,  cease  playing 
politics  and  devote  themselves  to  the  task  of  placing 
our  government  operations  on  a  businesslike  basis. 

I  nfortunately,  we  feel  that  this  will  not  be  done  until 
such  time  as  our  taxpayers  make  known  in  no  unmis¬ 
takable  terms  that  such  are  their  wishes — that 
economies  must  take  place;  departments  re-organ¬ 
ized;  unneeded  bureaus  and  functions  wiped  out; 
others  merged;  and  wasteful  policies  and  practices, 
too  numerous  to  mention,  corrected  or  eliminated 
entirely. 

•  •  *  •  • 

Every  true  American  holds  in  high  esteem  the 
patriotism  of  those  men  who  bore  arms  in  defense 
of  our  Country  during  past  national  emergencies. 
They  are  in  sympathy  with  the  acts  of  an  apprecia¬ 
tive  government  in  providing  for  the  dependents  of 
those  who  fell  in  battle  and  who  cannot  care  for 
themselves.  They  are  also  in  sympathy  with  legisla¬ 
tion  which  provides  fair  compensatory  relief  to  those 
whom  the  scars  of  battle  have  rendered  unfit  or  hand¬ 
icapped  in  earning  their  livelihood.  They  are  not  in 
sympathy  with  legislation  providing  compensation 
to  thousands  whose  physical  impairments  today  are 
in  no  way  traeeable  to  service  connections.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  statistics  issued  by  the  National  Econ¬ 
omy  League,  if  payments  and  benefits  for  deaths  and 
disabilities  not  actually  incurred  in  line  of  duty,  to 
Spanish  and  World  War  Veterans  and  dependents 
were  stopped,  there  would  result  a  saving  of  $452,- 
000,000  in  veterans  administration. 

•  •  •  «  • 

Without  question,  a  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  our  Country  today  are  in  favor  of  either  the  repeal 
of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  or  a  modification  of 
the  Volstead  Act.  It  is  not  our  intention  in  these 
editorial  columns  to  discuss  the  subject  of  National 
Prohibition.  However,  it  is  pertinent  to  the  subject 
of  this  Editorial  to  say  that  there  is  a  strong  likeli¬ 
hood  in  the  near  future  that  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  beer  will  be  legalized,  thus  affording  revenue 
to  our  Federal  Government,  conservatively  estimated 
at  $150,000,000.  ' 
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Sound  government  economy,  plus  revision  of  pre¬ 
sent  legislation  providing  for  compensation  to  un¬ 
deserving  veterans,  augmented  by  new  income  to  be 
derived  from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  beverages 
now  prohibited  by  law,  will,  if  carefully  analyzed, 
portray  an  entirely  different  picture  in  regard  to  our 
federal  tax  requirements. 

d'hese  important  and  far-reaching  changes,  supple- 
niente«l  by  reasonable  and  realizable  yields  from 
sources  of  internal  revenue,  «‘ustonis,  government 
owned  securities,  and  other  miscellaneous  sources 
of  income,  should  make  unnecessary  at  this  time  the 
imposition  of  new  and  excessive  tax  burdens  on  the 
American  People. 

They  should  eliminate,  we  believe,  the  necessity 
of  any  and  every  form  of  a  general  sales  tax;  they 
should  enable  the  repeal  of  present  special  sales  taxes, 
and  make  unnecessary  the  demand  for  new  taxes, 
which  are  discriminatory  to  the  in<lustries  upon  which 
they  are  placed;  they  should  do  away  with  the  pro¬ 
posal  now  being  advanced  for  a  1  per  cent  tax  on  all 
gross  incomes,  and  they  should  obviate  the  necessity 
for  further  increasing  the  rates  of  the  income  tax  in 
our  present  Federal  Revenue  Act. 

Any  of  the  forms  of  taxation  enumerated  above, 
would,  if  enacted,  seriously  affect  the  industry  and 
commerce  of  our  Nation  and  further  add  to  the  acute¬ 
ness  of  our  present  unprecedented  unemployment 
problem;  to  say  nothing  of  placing  unwarranted,  in¬ 
tolerable  burdens  upon  the  taxpayers  of  our  Country 
at  a  time  when  they  are  struggling  to  meet  the  bare 
necessities  of  life.  While  a  lowering  of  the  exemption 
in  the  income  tax  would  not  produce  a  very  substan¬ 
tial  revenue,  it  would  through  broadening  the  tax 
hase,  unquestionably  have  a  very  wholesome  effect  in 
keeping  government  expenditures  under  control. 

«  «  «  «  « 

In  this  Editorial,  we  have  attempted  to  set  forth 
certain  major  considerations  having  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  fiscal  problems  of  our  Government.  It  is 
not  our  desire  nor  intention  to  minimize  the  task 
confronting  the  Congress.  We  are  fully  conscious  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  and  the  price  which 
must  be  paid  to  restore  our  Government  to  a  sound, 
economic  and  businesslike  basis.  A  sound,  reasonable 
and  constructive  budget  program  must  be  built.  In 
company  with  millions  of  American  citizens,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  time  has  come  not  only  when  this 
should  be  done,  but  also  when  this  must  be  done. 
It  can  be  done, — and  it  will  be  done  only  at  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  the  citizens  who  comprise  our  Nation. 

One  final  thought — a  balanced  budget  is  to  be 
greatly  desired.  But  a  balanced  budget  made  up  with 
some  of  the  proposed  items  included,  and  at  the 
expense  of  further  inroads  into  the  already  depleted 
resources  of  business  and  taxpayers  is  tantamount 
to  folly.  A  balanced  budget  based  on  sound  construc¬ 
tive  economies,  and  the  repeal  and  modification  of 


past  legislation  responsible  for  our  present  unprece¬ 
dented  fiscal  condition  is  nothing  less  than  essential. 
Let's  have  it. 


The  Farm  Parity  Plan 

( )ne  of  the  mo-t  <irastic  legislative  measure  of 
recent  years  is  H.  R.  13991,  “A  Bill  to  aid  agriculture 
and  relieve  the  existing  national  economic  emer¬ 
gency.” 

This  Bill,  which  has  been  referred  to  generally  as 
the  Domestic  Allotment  Plan,  or  Farm  Parity  Plan, 
proposes  to  tax  the  processors  of  certain  farms  goods 
and  to  devote  the  proceeds  to  reward  farmers  for 
reducing  their  output. 

It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  levy 
the  tax  and  to  change  the  amount  of  tax  as  he  deems 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  restore  the  value  of  wheat, 
c-otton.  tobacco,  rice,  peanuts,  butter  fats,  and  hogs 
to  their  pre-war  levels.  By  its  terms,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  will  pay  a  bounty  or  bonus  to  those 
farmers  who  re«luce  their  output  of  these  commodi¬ 
ties  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent. 

This  Bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  gives  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  supreme  authority  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  its  various  provisions — even  to  the  extent  of 
telling  the  farmer  what  he  may  or  may  not  do  with 
the  20  per  cent  acreage  withdrawn  for  the  raising  of 
commodities  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  bill. 

The  amount  of  tax  to  be  levied  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  is  unlimited.  He  can  impose  taxes 
of  200,  300,  or  500  per  cent;  in  fact,  he  is  required 
to  do  so,  if  they  are  needed  to  bring  the  prices  of 
of  pro«lucts  favore»l  by  the  bill  on  a  parity  with 
their  prices  of  two  decades  ago. 

Of  particular  interest  to  members  of  our  Craft,  is 
Section  10-C  of  this  Bill,  which  provides  that  in  order 
to  protect  the  processors  of  cotton  against  disadvant¬ 
ages  in  competition,  there  shall  be  levied  and  col¬ 
lected  upon  the  first  domestic  processing  of  silk  and 
rayon,  an  adjustment  charge  equal  to  the  adjustment 
charge  in  effect  at  the  time  as  to  cotton.  For  example, 
if  a  tax  of  5  or  6  cents  per  pound  on  cotton  would 
be  necessary  in  order  to  bring  the  current  price  of 
cotton  to  that  of  pre-war  days,  then  a  similar  tax  of 
5  or  6  cents  a  pound  would  be  levied  on  the  first 
processors  of  silk  and  rayon  also. 

While  it  is  specified  in  the  Bill  that  the  tax  on 
wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  hogs  etc.  should  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  Department  for  disbursement  to 
farmers  who  reduce  their  acreage  by  20  per  cent,  no 
reference  is  made  for  the  covering  of  the  tax  on  rayon 
and  silk.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  however,  that  the  tax 
resulting  from  the  processing  of  silk  and  rayon  wiU 
also  go  into  the  fund  for  the  payment  of  this  bounty 
to  agriculture. 

W'e  wonder  whether  the  proponents  of  this  meas¬ 
ure  have  viewed  its  effects  upon  the  consumption  of 
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those  products  coming  within  its  scope.  Certainly,  it 
will  add  substantially  to  the  retail  prices  of  these 
goods  to  the  people  of  our  Nation.  To  the  extent  that 
our  consumers  are  compelled  to  pay  a  large  tax  on 
these  commodities,  which  represent  necessities  of 
life,  will  their  purchasing  power  for  other  goods  be 
proportionately  lessened. 

The  tax  on  rayon  and  silk  is  necessary,  if  the  cotton 
farmer  is  not  to  be  put  under  a  new  competitive  dis¬ 
advantage.  If  cotton  farmers  are  giv«n  such  a  pro¬ 
tection,  must  not  hog  raisers  have  a  tax  on  mutton? 

What  will  become  of  the  poultry  farmer,  whose 
cost  for  wheat  feed  will  be  raised,  while  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  his  markets  will  be  curtailed? 

Do  its  framers  realize  that,  since  Section  12  of  the 
Bill  provides  for  a  refund  of  the  tax  on  exports,  this 
plan  may  run  afoul  of  the  anti-dumping  laws  of 
other  nations,  because  it  will  permit  the  sale  for  ex¬ 
port  of  these  commodities  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
cost  to  domestic  consumers? 

Has  anyone  figured  out  the  cost  of  administering 
the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  if  enacted?  W'e  are  told 
that  there  are  six  and  a  quarter  million  farmers  in 
the  United  States.  W  ithout  doubt,  the  maintenance 
of  a  vast  army  of  accountants  and  investigators  will 
be  necessary,  both  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Treasury  Department  for  the  administration 
of  the  provisions  of  this  measure. 

Is  it  fully  realized  that  the  tax  produced  un«ler  this 
measure  cannot  be  distributed  to  the  farmer  until 
crops  planted  in  the  Spring  have  been  marketed 
or  sold?  Thus,  the  increased  purchasing  power  of 
the  farmer,  which  is  the  aim  of  the  measure,  cannot 
ise  felt  until  the  close  of  the  year. 

Has  any  serious  thought  been  given  to  the  effect 
of  the  Bill  upon  the  employment  of  labor  by  mills 
and  other  factors  handling  these  commodities  from 
the  raw  material  state  to  the  finished  product — if 
these  taxes  should  seriously  jeopardize  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  these  goods? 

Finally,  we  wonder  whether  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  would  uphold  the  constitutionality 
of  this  measure  if  enacted,  which  is  obviously  in  the 
interests  of  one  class  of  our  citizens, — and  perhaps 
to  the  detriment  of  other  important  groups. 

•  •  «  »  • 

While  we  do  not  believe  this  measure  has  any 
chance  of  being  enacted  during  the  present  short 
session  of  the  Congress,  nevertheless,  these  are  some 
of  the  considerations  which  should  be  given  careful 
thought  by  its  proponents. 

No  doubt  the  objective  of  this  legislation  is  indeed 
a  laudatory  one,  yet,  practical  difficulties  which  may 
be  experienced  in  its  administration  should  be  care¬ 
fully  studied  before  it  is  placed  on  our  statute  books. 

Let  us  hope  that  Congress  will  weigh  them  well 
before  its  ultimate  enactment,  if  the  same  eventually 
comes  to  pass.  The  interests  of  the  farmer,  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  the  retailer  and  the  consumer  are  involved 
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in  this  measure.  Therefore,  it  deserves  careful  de¬ 
liberation. 

It  is  being  advanced  as  a*  temporary  measure  to 
meet  the  present  emergency.  If  it  works,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  it  will  become  permanent;  if  it  <loes  not  work, 
it  will  be  another  troublesome,  costly  experiment. 

Compound  Selling  Contrary  to  Postal 
Regulations 

In  the  December  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  we  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  so-called  compound  selling 
or  endless  chain  merchandise  schemes  were  again 
being  revived. 

The  Boston  Better  Business  Bureau  has  just  issued 
a  bulletin  pointing  out  that  these  methods  of  distri¬ 
bution  have  been  denied  the  use  of  the  mails.  This 
has  been  done  upon  the  authority  of  the  Postal  Fraud 
and  Lottery  Regulations,  which  in  the  past  have  been 
upheld  by  the  Courts. 

W'e  quote  one  of  the  Fraud  Orders  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  part,  as  follows: 

“‘This  scheme  is  a  lottery  for  the  reason 
that  whether  or  not  a  participant  therein 
will  receive  a  prize  is  «lepen«lent  upon  the 
action  of  his  successors  in  the  chain  over 
whom  he  has  no  control  and  is,  as  to  him, 
a  matter  of  chance.  Then,  too,  whether  the 
right  to  sell  the  coupons  is  of  any  value  to 
the  purchaser,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent, 
depends  upon  how  far  the  chain  has  pro¬ 
gressed  at  the  time  the  purchaser  becomes 
interested,  and  that  is  a  matter  beyond  his 
knowledge  and  control  and  is  as  to  him 
one  of  chance,  the  other  essential  elements 
of  a  lottery,  prize  and  consideration,  mani¬ 
festly  being  also  present.” 

*  «  «  «  « 

W'e  have  been  further  informed  that  some  of  these 
endless  chain  projects  are  already  being  investigated 
by  the  Post  Office  Department,  as  well  as  by  the 
National  Better  Business  Bureau.  The  results  of 
these  investigations  have  been  effective  in  causing  one 
group  of  promoters  to  abandon  their  project. 

While  we  do  not  believe  that  these  unsound  meth¬ 
ods  of  retailing  can  be  long  lived,  nevertheless  they 
can  be  the  source  of  considerable  annoyance  and 
trouble  to  legitimate  retailers  while  they  last. 

The  cooperation  of  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  will  be  more  than  wel¬ 
come  in  protecting  not  only  legitimate  retail  business, 
but  also  the  buying  public  from  the  wiles  and 
schemes  of  these  get-rich-quick  promoters. 

Dont  Start  This 

For  the  past  two  years  your  National  Association 
has  stressed  the  tremendous  burden  which  the  return 
goods  privilege  imposes  upon  retail  distribution.  We 
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have  portrayed  the  facts,  as  forcefully  as  we  know 
how,  to  the  consumers  of  our  Nation.  In  return,  we 
have  received  messages  of  cooperation  from  consum¬ 
ers’  groups  and  women’s  clubs,  pledging  their  support 
to  reduce  the  return  goods  evil  to  a  minimum.  In 
addition,  local  groups  of  merchants  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  have  devised,  after  careful  study,  fair 
and  reasonable  rules  governing  the  return  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  their  stores.  With  customers  shopping 
more  carefully  today  than  ever  before,  we  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  think  that  much  had  been  accomplished 
in  curbing  the  abuses  which  our  liberal  return  goods 
policies  had  brought  into  being. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  we  were  startled  at  the 
following  pronouncement  of  a  long-established  East¬ 
ern  department  store  to  its  customers: 

“The  articles  to  be  exchanged  need  not  to 
have  been  purchased  here.  If  they  were  pur¬ 
chased  elsewhere,  or  if  you  received  them 
from  out  of  town,  we  will  do  our  best  to 
make  your  Christmas  Gift  useful.  In  the  few 
cases  that  we  cannot  match  an  article  exactly, 
our  Department  Managers  will  offer  you  the 
nearest  thing  we  have  in  stock.  Such  ex¬ 
changes  will  be  made  only  up  until  Sat¬ 
urday,  December  31st.” 

»  *  «  »  * 

This  is  one  of  the  most  short-sighted  efforts  ever 
resorted  to  by  a  retailer  to  win  customer  favor.  While 
it  might  gain  the  good  will  temporarily  of  a  certain 
type  of  customer,  it  certainly  will  not  attract  the 
patronage  of  the  substantial  trade  of  the  community. 
The  thought  that  one  may  be  buying  the  discarded 
and  unwanted  goods  of  another  would  be  sufficient 
reason  for  keeping  discriminating  customers  from 
this  store. 

Moreover,  the  announcement  of  this  policy  is  apt 
to  have  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  consumer  attitude 
in  that  community  regarding  merchandise  returns. 
While,  we  repeat  again,  this  offer  will  not  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  sound  substantial  consumers,  never¬ 
theless  it  is  apt  to  undermine  much  of  the  good  work 
which  has  been  accomplished  in  educating  the  public 
regarding  the  abuses  of  the  return  goods  privilege. 

It  is  certainly  unfair  to  the  other  retailers  of  the 
community  who,  for  months,  have  been  endeavoring 
to  exert  every  effort  to  minimize  this  problem  in 
order  to  reduce  their  operating  costs. 

»  *  »  «  « 

The  best  that  can  be  said  for  this  absurd  gesture 
for  customer  good  will,  is  that  it  was  limited  to  a 
period  of  one  week.  We  hope  that  it  will  never  be 
repeated  again. 

Retailers  today  have  only  themselves  to  blame  for 
many  of  the  costly  and  extravagant  services  which 
customers  demand.  They  have  educated  the  buying 
public  into  thinking  that  they  are  entitled  to  these 
services.  Critics  of  retailing  contend  that  we  have 
already  exceeded  the  bounds  of  liberality  in  this 
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direction.  Certainly,  the  present  is  no  time  to  go 
further. 

Problems  of  1933 

At  the  outset  of  the  New  Year,  it  is  fitting  that 
we  scan  the  problems  which  lie  ahead.  For  it  is  only 
through  facing  the  facts  frankly  and  squarely  that 
we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  their  ultimate  solution. 

There  is  not  a  held  of  business  activity  which  has 
not  felt  the  drastic  effects  of  our  economic  coUapse. 
Agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  hnance,  transporta¬ 
tion,  communication,  and  government  itself  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  problems  unparaUed  within  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  man. 

NaturaUy,  we  are  primarily  concerned  with  those 
problems  affecting  the  distributive  crafts  of  our 
country.  Our  problems  are  all  the  more  intricate 
because  they  are  inevitably  interwoven  with  those 
of  the  great  mass  of  American  People  who  constitute 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  Nation.  Space  within 
these  editorial  columns  will  permit  little  more  than 
a  mere  mention  of  some  of  the  major  problems  con¬ 
fronting  retailers  in  1933. 

•  •  •  •  * 

First  of  all,  we  are  confronted  with  the  uncertainty 
of  the  trend  of  commodity  prices.  There  can  be  no 
business  recovery  imtU  such  time  as  commodity  prices 
become  stabilized.  We  find  a  ray  of  hope  in  the 
statements  of  those  who  maintain  that  these  prices 
are  now  dragging  bottom.  If  such  be  the  case,  then 
both  manufacturer  and  retailer  will  be  afforded  a 
common  denominator  upon  which  to  base  their  oper¬ 
ations  during  the  coming  months.  If  commodity 
prices  suffer  further  declines,  then  we  shaU  experi¬ 
ence  a  continuance  of  uncertainty  which  wUl  make 
itself  felt  throughout  our  entire  economic  structure. 

Another  major  problem  is  that  of  nation-wide  un¬ 
employment.  With  from  ten  to  twelve  million  wage 
earners  unemployed,  with  salaries  and  wages  substan¬ 
tially  reduced,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  our  country  has  been  cut  approxi¬ 
mately  60  per  cent.  Our  people  cannot  be  expected 
to  purchase  their  normal  share  of  the  products  of 
our  industries  while  this  situation  exists.  They  do 
not  seek  charity  nor  doles.  They  ask  only  for  an 
opportunity  to  earn  their  living  and  thereby  once 
again  become  economic  beings  in  our  social  structure. 

Our  great  present  need  in  the  solution  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  spreading  of  employment  as  far  as  it  is 
consistently  possible  to  do  so.  Whether  this  bo 
effected  through  shorter  working  schedules,  or 
through  the  use  of  part-time  workers,  is  a  problem 
for  each  business  to  determine  in  the  light  of  its  own 
peculiar  conditions  and  needs. 

The  cost  of  government  and  our  excessive  tax  bur¬ 
dens  have  reached  such  alarming  proportions  as  to 
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demand  immediate  action.  Unless  it  is  forthcoming,  however,  at  the  sacrifice  of  reasonably  adequate  as- 
the  maintenance  of  government  will  soon  so  penalize  sortments  needed  to  meet  normal  customer  require- 
our  business  institutions  as  to  cause  ruin  to  many  of  inents. 

them,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  inroads  which  heavy  ***** 

tax  burdens  will  make  upon  the  purchasing  power  Of  equal  importance  to  merchandise,  is  the  per* 
of  our  people.  sonnel  or  human  element  of  our  retail  stores.  It  must 

As  outstanding  citizens,  and  as  already  over-burd-  be  remembered  that  retailing  is  a  business  devoted 
ened  taxpayers,  merchants  must  make  their  influence  to  the  service  of  people.  For  this  reason  alone,  in¬ 
felt  in  civic  affairs  during  the  coming  year.  telligent,  efficient  and  courteous  selling  and  non- 

*****  selling  organizations  are  essential.  Careful  selection, 

and  well  directed  training  are  the  secrets  of  building 
up  an  effective  personnel. 


Aside  from  the  major  problems  of  commodity 
prices,  unemployment  and  cost  of  government  con¬ 
fronting  all  business — the  retailer  has  a  number  of 
problems  in  his  own  household  requiring  attention.  We  have  endeavored  to  enumerate  some  of  the 
Briefly,  these  are  as  follows:  important  problems  which  lie  before  you  in  1933. 

A  careful  study  of  the  new  buying  habits,  which  We  pledge  to  you  all  the  facilities  of  the  National 
changed  conditions  have  created.  Consumer  demand  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  during  the  coming  year 
is  a  variable  factor,  fluctuating  these  days  more  to  aid  you  in  the  solution  of  these  problems.  Many 
rapidly  than  in  normal  times.  Unless  merchants  keep  of  them  represent  problems  which  cannot  be  solved 
alert  in  sensing  the  trends  of  consumer  needs,  they  by  the  individual  store.  They  must  be  made  the 
cannot  hope  to  win.  subject  of  constructive  study  and  cooperative  action. 

Your  National  Association  can  be  depended  upon 
during  these  trying  times  to  render  every  reasonable 
aid  in  their  solution. 


Merchants  must  make  every  effort  to  sell  and  pro¬ 
mote  only  quality  merchandise  during  the  months 
to  come.  In  doing  so  they  will  be  restoring  customer 
good  wiU,  which  has  been  seriously  undermined  dur¬ 
ing  recent  years,  due  to  the  vast  quantities  of  shoddy, 
unserviceable  goods  which  have  been  placed  on  our 
markets  in  order  to  meet  competitive  price  demands. 
The  most  priceless  asset  of  any  business,  is  its  good 
wiU.  Quality  merchandise  is  the  keystone  of  cus¬ 
tomer  good  will  in  retailing. 

Our  advertising  must  be  made  the  subject  of  care¬ 
ful  consideration.  Like  aU  things  else,  it  too  has 
lowered  its  standard  during  the  past  couple  of  years. 
It  must  be  stripped  of  every  vestige  of  ballyhoo. 
Advertising  space  is  too  expensive  to  be  used  other 
than  for  proclaiming  truthfuUy  and  effectively  the 
goods  and  services  which  we  have  to  sell.  Good  ad¬ 
vertising,  effectively  used,  will  bring  results.  Poor 
advertising,  placing  truth  secondary  to  enthusiasm, 
may  bring  disaster. 


Cooperation — Courage — Confidence 

The  year  which  lies  before  us  is  one  which  offers 
a  real  challenge. 

It  is  weU  nigh  impossible  to  predict  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy  what  this  year  will  bring. 

Of  this  we  can  be  certain,  namely,  that  coopera¬ 
tion,  courage  and  confidence  wiU  see  us  through. 

The  New  Year  offers  great  opportunities.  But  it 
calls  for  the  best  that  we  have  of  inteUect  and  ability 
for  the  solution  of  our  civic,  financial,  economic  and 
social  problems.  It  places  on  each  and  every  one  of 
us  the  responsibility  to  play  the  game  hard,  never 
forgetting  for  a  moment  our  less  fortunate  brothers 
who  may  be  in  need  of  aid. 

If  there  is  one  characteristic  which  is  needed  today 
more  than  ever,  it  is  the  spirit  of  cooperation.  Our 
problems  are  not  individual  problems.  They  are 
world-wide  problems  calling  for  cooperation  among 
nations;  cooperation  in  government;  cooperation  in 
business;  cooperation  in  all  our  relations  with  our 
fellowmen.  Intelligent  and  well  coordinated  coopera¬ 
tive  action,  augmented  with  confidence  to  overcome 
apparently  insurmountable  obstacles,  will  make  the 
months  to  come  a  period  of  reconstruction  for  the 
future. 

The  progress  of  civilization,  like  time  itself,  moves 
on.  Let’s  all  do  our  part  in  1933  to  see  that  it 
moves  forward — not  backward. 


While  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  matter 
of  expense  reduction,  yet  further  adjustments  may  be 
necessary.  The  real  expense  problem  lies  in  the 
field  of  fixed  charges,  such  as  rent,  interest,  taxes,  etc., 
over  which  the  merchant  has  little  control.  These 
fixed  expenses  must  be  made  the  subject  of  special 
effort,  if  they  are  to  assume  their  proper  relation 
to  other  operating  costs.  Controllable  expenses  do 
not  present  such  an  acute  problem  in  1933  as  they 
did  a  year  or  two  ago.  They  have  been  largely  ad¬ 
justed  to  present-day  volume,  and  the  wise  merchant 
will  further  adjust  them  as  circumstances  make  it 
imperative. 


Close  attention  must  be  paid  to  merchandise  stocks 
in  order  to  keep  them  liquid.  This  must  not  be  done. 
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What  Has  1933  in  Store 


For  Us? 


Keynote  Address 


By  P.  A.  O’CONNELL 

President,  The  E.  T.  Slattery  Company,  Boston,  Mass., 
and  President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


Delivered  at  the  Opening  Session  of  the  Twenty-Second  Annual  Convention, 
Monday  Evening,  January  16,  1933 


WE  all  are  trying  to  peer  into 
the  year  1933  and  see  what  it 
has  in  store  for  us.  Many 
careful  students  already  have  made 
predictions  and  for  the  most  part 
they  agree  that  the  year  ahead  will 
be  one  of  gradual  improvement  in 
business.  If  I  had  to  make  a  fore¬ 
cast,  it  probably  would  be  very 
much  like  that.  I  am  decidedly 
hopeful  over  the  outlook  for  the 
new  year.  In  the  first  place,  we 
have  had  a  very  good  demonstration 
of  the  recuperative  powers  of 
American  business  in  the  sharp  re¬ 
bound  from  panic  depths  of  last 
July  and  we  have  every  right  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  real  turning  point  was 
seen  at  that  time. 

The  major  reason  why  I  am  op¬ 
timistic,  however,  is  not  because  of 
what  I  believe  1933  will  bring  us, 
but  rather  because  I  see  the  neces¬ 
sary  readjustments  in  business  being 
completed  so  that  once  more  we 
ourselves  will  Ije  able  to  make  busi¬ 
ness  good. 

Readjustments  Accomplished 

There  are  inevitable  results  from 
economic  sin  that  no  amount  of 
cleverness  can  escape.  When  we 
look  back  at  the  overhead  we  load¬ 
ed  onto  the  poor  old  machine  of 
business,  there  is  no  wonder  it 
broke  down.  During  the  past  three 
years  we  have  been  reducing  that 
overload,  and  we  now  are  getting 
it  pared  down  to  a  point  where  with 


the  right  kind  of  a  push  we  can  get 
the  wheels  to  turning  again.  Not 
the  least  of  the  readjustment  accom¬ 
plished  has  been  in  our  own  point 
of  view  and  what  we  expect  the 
world  to  give  us  in  return  for  our 
labor.  It  has  been  bitter  medicine. 
Some  have  tried  to  get  out  of  tak¬ 
ing  it  and  have  suffered  even  harder 
punishment,  but  the  great  majority 
of  us  have  come  through  cleaner  and 
stronger,  individually,  than  we  ever 
were  before.  We  have  proved  to 
ourselves  and  to  others  that  we 
could  live  through  the  worst  busi¬ 
ness  storm  in  the  history  of  the 
country. 

Steps  to  Speed  Recovery 

The  business  before  us  in  this 
Twenty-Second  Annual  Convention 
is  to  lay  the  course  of  action  we  in¬ 
tend  to  follow  during  the  coming 
year;  First,  to  see  what  further  re¬ 
adjustments  in  our  own  business 
still  are  needed ;  Second,  to  plan  the 
forward  steps  that  will  do  most  to 
speed  our  progress  in  recovery. 
Fortunate  indeed  are  we  in  the  men 
we  have  to  lead  us  in  these  discuss¬ 
ions.  Our  speakers  are  every  one 
practical  men  of  long  successful  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  fields  they  represent. 
The  program  is  planned  in  such  a 
way  that  each  member  may  select 
the  subjects  of  study  with  which  he 
is  most  directly  concerned,  and  yet, 
through  the  complete  reports  that 
later  will  be  published  in  The 


Bulletin,  can  review  the  work  of 
all  divisions  of  the  Convention. 

General  Trends 

This  evening  is  wisely  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  the  broad  funda¬ 
mental  trends  in  business  from 
which  we  must  take  our  bearings. 
The  first  subject  to  be  considered  is 
the  trend  of  commodity  prices — a 
matter  of  most  vital  consequence. 
On  it  hangs  to  a  large  extent  the 
policies  that  must  be  pursued  in  re¬ 
gard  to  adjustment  of  all  overhead 
and  other  operating  expenses.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  have  come  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence  with  the  opinion  that  so  far  as 
this  year  is  concerned  the  general 
trend  in  commodity  prices  will  be 
upward.  Not  only  would  such  a  re¬ 
bound  be  in  keeping  with  all  history 
of  major  trends  in  commodity 
prices,  but  also  it  appears  inevitable 
in  view  of  the  extreme  depths  to 
which  many  commodities  now  are 
depressed.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  in 
many  lines  the  turning  point  came 
early  last  summer.  I  shall  be  ex¬ 
tremely  interested  in  the  word  which 
our  next  speaker  this  evening  brings 
us  on  this  subject  and  the  applica¬ 
tions  which  he  recommends  in  the 
management  of  a  retail  store. 

Next  is  the  matter  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  consumer  buying  power. 
What  basic  changes  are  in  sight? 
Recently  we  have  been  confused 
by  the  theories  of  the  “technocrats.” 
To  what  extent  should  they  be  taken 
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into  account  in  our  planning  for 
1933  ?  In  selecting  a  man  to  lead  us 
in  this  discussion,  I  feel  we  have 
been  wise  in  choosing  an  authority 
who  speaks  in  terms  of  facts  and 
figures.  Personally,  I  have  an  idea 
that  much  of  the  immediate  difficulty 
from  unemployment  will  be  over¬ 
come  with  an  improvement  in  busi¬ 
ness;  also  that  even  now  there  is 
far  more  buying  power  that  will  ap¬ 
pear  as  we  are  able  to  bring  about 
a  greater  degree  of  public  confi¬ 
dence. 

Cost  of  Government 

Which  brings  us  to  the  third  sub¬ 
ject  of  discussion  this  evening,  the 
cost  of  government  and  taxation. 
Not  since  the  reconstruction  period 
following  the  Civil  War  has  our 
government  been  faced  with  such 
responsibility  as  will  rest  upon  the 
new  administration  in  Washington, 
nor  has  so  much  been  at  stake. 
Many  are  fearful  of  new  types  of 
legislation  that  may  be  tried.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  believe  these  fears  are 
exaggerated,  although  there  is  no 
question  that  our  Association  and 
other  groups  of  experienced  busi¬ 
ness  men  must  be  keenly  alert  to 
help  in  preventing  unwise  steps. 
Without  doubt  some  methods  that 
are  new  to  us  will  be  employed.  Let 
us  consider  each  one  truly  on  its 
own  merits  and  not  damn  it  simply 
because  it  does  not  conform  with 
tradition. 

Beneath  all  the  confusion  of  sur¬ 
face  movements  we  have  this  basic 
fact,  that  there  is  no  lack  of  mater¬ 
ial  resources.  Our  machinery  of  ex¬ 
change  has  broken  down,  but  our 
sources  of  production  and  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  production  have  not  been 
impaired.  They  are  as  great  today  as 
in  the  days  of  great  prosperity. 
There  is  plenty  of  food,  plenty  of 
clothing,  plenty  of  shelter  and  plenty 
of  all  other  material  things  needed 
for  life.  Moreover,  this  is  true  in 
general  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Such  being  the  case,  the  problem  is 
essentially  one  of  securing  more 
equitable  distribution,  which  also  in¬ 
volves  the  readjustment  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  industries  which  are  over- 
expanded  and  out  of  balance  with 
the  rest  of  industry. 

Obviously  the  problem  requires 
more  direct  measures  than  we  have 
used  before.  Inasmuch  as  the  major 
problem  is  one  of  distribution,  we 
as  the  retail  distributors  of  the  na¬ 
tion  are  called  upon  to  take  a  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  its  .solution.  Through  the 
compact  and  virile  organization  that 
is  ours,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
shoulder  this  responsibility  with  an 


effectiveness  that  could  never  be 
possible  through  the  effort  of  indi¬ 
viduals  alone. 

Confidence  in  Credit  of 
Government  Essential 

Most  vitally  important  is  it  that 
confidence  in  the  credit  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment  and  in  our  money  shall  be 
preserved.  We  know  that  taxes 
must  be  brought  down  in  proportion 
to  the  paying  power  of  the  taxed, 
and  that  government  expenses  must 
be  cut  to  the  point  where  income  and 
expense  will  balance.  How  best 
to  do  it  is  the  immediate  question. 
In  considering  this  momentous 
problem,  we  are  very  fortunate  in 
having  as  the  fourth  speaker  this 
evening  a  man  who  is  most  thor¬ 
oughly  informed  on  all  its  phases 
and  who  will  bring  us  sound  and 
practical  suggestions. 

During  the  past  year,  our  Associ¬ 
ation  through  our  Taxation  Commit¬ 
tee,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Carlos  B.  Qark,  has  taken  a  most 
effective  part  in  the  work  of  pre¬ 
venting  unwise  tax  legislation.  It 
successfully  opposed  a  national  sales 
tax  which  would  have  i)laced  a  bur¬ 
den  on  the  consuming  public  far  out 
of  proportion  to  the  revenue  it 
would  have  yielded  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Mr  Clark  has  done  a  splen¬ 
did  service  for  the  retail  craft  as  a 
whole,  and  we  are  anticipating  confi¬ 
dently  that  he  and  his  Committee 
will  do  an  equally  good  job  for  us 
in  the  future. 

Meanwhile  our  Bureau  of  Taxa¬ 
tion  Information,  under  George  V. 
Sheridan,  has  likewise  performed 
an  outstanding  service  in  checking 
the  stampede  toward  state  sales 
taxes  and  other  ill  considered  levies 
that  would  have  hampered  distri¬ 
bution  at  a  time  when  the  crying 
need  is  for  greater  distribution. 

What  we  need  is  less  taxation — 
not  more.  Nor  is  there  apparently 
any  reason  why  broad  new  forms 
of  taxation  should  be  necessary.  If 
we  can  take  President  Hoover’s 
estimate  that  the  yearly  expenses  of 
the  Federal  government  can  be 
greatly  reduced  without  losing  any 
necessary  function  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  if  we  add  to  that  sum  the 
$150,000,000  or  more  which  a  tax 
on  beer  would  produce,  and  to  that 
another  $450,000,000  saved  by 
eliminating  abuse  of  veterans  dis¬ 
ability  claims,  we  should  find  a  sum 
total  that  goes  a  long  w'ay  toward 
making  up  the  budget  deficit.  As 
Will  Rogers  puts  it:  “There  is  not 
a  man  in  the  country  that  can’t 
make  a  living  for  himself  and 
family.  But  he  can’t  make  a  living 


for  them  and  his  government,  too, 
the  way  his  government  is  living. 
W’hat  th«  government  has  got  to  do 
is  live  as  cheap  as  the  people.’’ 

When  we  realize  that  the  total  of 
all  retail  business  in  the  United 
States,  as  shown  by  actual  survey, 
at  present  is  not  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  its  volume  three  years  ago, 
it  should  be  clear  enough  why  we 
cannot  afford  to  pay  taxes  that  are 
even  higher  that  they  were  then. 
The  same  applied  to  all  other  items 
of  overhead.  Rents  are  still  far 
out  of  line  with  present  volume  of 
sales,  or  any  volume  that  we  can 
expect  for  a  long  time  to  come.  In 
individual  instances,  rent  reductions 
have  been  made,  but  more  substan¬ 
tial  and  more  general  cuts  must 
come  and  come  quickly  if  the  retail 
tenants  are  to  keep  their  present 
locations. 

Advertising  Costs 

Cost  of  advertising  also  is  far 
out  of  alignment  with  present  busi¬ 
ness  volume.  By  force  of  necessity, 
merchants  must  resort  to  at  least 
one  of  three  courses:  (1)  Use  a 
smaller  amount  of  space;  (2)  Get 
reductions  in  lineage  rates;  (3)  Im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  advertising  so 
that  it  will  yield  more  sales  per  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar.  Obviously  the 
third  course  would  be  by  far  the 
most  constructive  and  most  bene¬ 
ficial  to  all  concerned,  but  it  also  is 
the  most  difficult  to  accomplish.  At 
present  most  retailers  are  depending 
on  the  first  method — that  of  using 
less  space — to  bring  costs  into  line. 
At  least  it  will  make  every  one  more 
careful  to  use  the  space  he  buys  to 
the  best  advantage.  Beyond  a  cer¬ 
tain  point,  advertising  is  like  the 
international  armament  race — ^a 

matter  of  having  a  bigger  ad  than 
one’s  competitor.  If  every  one  used 
smaller  space,  certainly  the  pulling 
power  per  line  would  be  increased. 
Neither  method  No.  1  nor  No.  2  is 
the  whole  solution  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  problem,  however.  By  far  the 
greatest  waste  in  advertising  lies  in 
the  fact  that  consumers  today  be¬ 
lieve  only  about  half  they  read  in 
retail  advertisements — and  with 

good  reason.  While  I  have  been 
writing  this,  the  evening  papers 
have  just  been  laid  on  my  desk.  In 
them  I  find  large  advertisements  by 
two  well  known  stores,  each  offer¬ 
ing  high  quality  fur  coats  at  “half 
their  usual  price.”  Now  I  happen 
to  know  the  coats  these  ads  refer  to, 
and  from  the  prices  quoted  I  know 
that  the  claim  of  50  per  cent  reduc¬ 
tion  is  a  downright  falsehood,  un- 
( Continued  on  page  126) 
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PTY  the  poor  retailer!  He  has 
been  the  villain  of  the  piece, 
for  lo,  these  many  years.  He 
it  is,  in  the  drama  of  modern  econ¬ 
omic  life,  who  thwarts  and  nullifies 
the  efforts  of  the  hero,  the  efficient 
mass-producing  manufacturer.  It  is 
this  villain,  the  distributor,  who 
takes  these  low-cost  goods,  adds 
fabulous  sums  and  makes  consumers 
])ay  a  final  price  all  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  original  cost  of  manu¬ 
facturing.  All  the  villain  lacks  is 
the  big  black  mustache,  the  grinding, 
white  teeth,  the  periodic  hissing 
voice,  the  black-rolling  eyes,  the 
frowning  forehead,  and  the  melo¬ 
drama  would  be  complete. 

A  Continuous  Function 

Now,  what  are  the  real  facts  of 
the  case?  First,  I  should  like  to 
explode  a  fundamental  fallacy  un¬ 
derlying  all  these  discussions  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  which  has 
gone  unchallenged  all  too  long.  This 
fallacy,  like  so  many  others  in  econ¬ 
omics,  arises  from  the  effort  to  sub¬ 
divide  economic  activities  into  sep¬ 
arate  and  distinct  functions,  whereas 
in  reality  they  constitute  but  com¬ 
ponent  and  interdependent  parts  of 
one  whole  and  continuous  function. 

The  fallacy  to  which  I  am  now 
referring  especially  is  that  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  are  considered 
in  all  current  discussions  as  two 
separate  functions,  whereas  they  are 
nothing  but  two  interdependent  and 
inseparable  parts  of  the  one  process 
of  making  and  moving  goods.  Even 
such  a  caustic  critic  as  Stuart  Chase 
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admits  this.  In  his  interesting  book 
“The  Tragedy  of  Waste”,  he  says; 

“There  is  a  gathering  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  United  States  that  it 
costs  more  to  distribute  things 
than  it  does  to  produce  them. 
We  say  ‘opinion’  advisedly. 
To  date  we  have  never  seen  a 
clean-out  definition  of  what 
constitutes  production  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  distribution.” 

He  then  goes  on  to  point  out  the 
difficulty  of  definitely  assigning  de¬ 
tail  costs  to  one  or  the  other  of  these 
major  divisions  of  industry.  To 
quote  Mr.  Chase  further,  “So  al¬ 
though  the  hullaballoo  as  to  the 
mounting  costs  of  distribution  is 
loud  enough,  and  genuine  enough. 


and  perhaps  true  enough,  nobody 
seems  to  have  saved  his  breath  for 
a  sufficient  period  to  find  out  what 
distribution  really  means”.  Again, 
from  the  same  book,  “The  naked 
process  of  moving  the  product  and 
selling  it  over  the  counter  is  waste¬ 
ful  enough  as  we  shall  see,  but  it  is 
to  be  doubted  if  it  is  any  more  waste¬ 
ful  as  a  total  phenomenon  than  the 
processes  of  production”.  I  do  not 
agree  with  everything  that  Mr. 
Chase  says  but  I  am  thankful  for 
his  corroboration  of  my  own  ama¬ 
teur  deductions  as  to  the  common 
confusion  between  the  two  major 
divisions  of  industrial  costs.  Hav¬ 
ing  had  actual  experience  in  both 
divisions  I  can  speak  from  knowl¬ 
edge.  And  as  an  active  distributor 
today,  I  cannot  help  a  feeling  of 
resentment  at  the  tendency  to  lay 
the  major  burden  of  so-called  waste 
(non-productive  expense)  on  the 
shoulders  of  those  millions  of  our 
Ijopulation  who  make  up  our  dis¬ 
tributing  machine  and  particularly 
those  in  the  retail  section  of  this 
machinery. 

Interweaving  of  Factors 

There  is  waste  in  retailing — sure¬ 
ly — just  as  there  is  waste  in  whole¬ 
saling  and  in  manufacturing.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  to  claim  that 
any  division  of  industry  has  yet 
arrived  even  within  gun-shot  of 
economic  perfection.  I  do  not  expect 
to  see  this  day.  Nor  do  I  expect 
to  see  the  time  when  one  can  point 
to  any  large  and  important  item  of 
expense  and  say,  “This  is  waste” 
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without  arousing  a  million  objec¬ 
tions  from  others  to  whom  that  item 
is  a  positive  necessity  and  a  thor¬ 
oughly  justifiable  expenditure. 
Therefore,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
excuse  “waste”  nor  even  to  define 
it.  That  is  not  my  purpose  at  this 
moment.  I  do,  however,  believe  that 
many  of  the  complaints  heard  about 
“the  cost  of  distribution”  are  un¬ 
justified  and  caused  largely  by  the 
failure  to  realize  the  extremely 
close  connection,  amounting  actually 
to  interweaving,  of  the  factors  of 
production  and  of  distribution.  In 
other  words,  the  fault  is  that  of 
accounting  rather  than  of  accom¬ 
plishment. 

A  Changed  Relationship 

As  business  has  progressed  from 
the  stage  of  manufacture  by  small 
factory  units  with  regional  distri¬ 
bution  to  that  of  large  scale  manu¬ 
facture  with  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  markets,  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  cost  of  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  have  changed  substantially. 
To  be  more  specific, — in  1850,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sydney  Reeve  in  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  Decennial  Census,  com¬ 
mercial  effort  was  divided  about  80 
per  cent  in  “Production  Effort” 
and  about  20  per  cent  in  “Selling 
and  Distribution”.  In  1920,  the  lat¬ 
est  figures  quoted  in  Reeve’s  anal¬ 
ysis,  we  find  that  the  amount  of 
total  commercial  effort  devoted  to 
“Production”  has  dropped  in  the  in¬ 
tervening  70  years  from  80  to  about 
50  per  cent.  In  the  same  period 
“Selling  and  Distribution”  costs 
soared  from  20  to  50  per  cent  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  since  that  time 
the  precentage  has  further  in¬ 
creased.  Thus  in  1920  more  than 
half  the  total  effort  was  at  that  time 
required  to  move  the  product  of  the 
world's  factories  and  mills.  How- 
ez>er,  and  this  is  exceedingly  import¬ 
ant,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
change  in  the  percentage  tvas  due 
not  to  increases  in  distribution  e.v- 
penditures  but  to  decreases  in  pro¬ 
duction  costs.  Indeed,  were  account¬ 
ing  practice  made  to  conform  to  the 
realities  of  the  situation — that  is 
consider  production  and  distribution 
as  one  function  of  doing  business 
with  proper  allocation  of  costs,  I 


am  confident  that  many  costs  now 
charged  to  the  distributor  would 
then  be  charged  to  the  producer. 
Isn’t  it  obvious  that  without  large- 
scale  distribution,  large-scale  pro¬ 
duction  is  impossible  and  from  this 
point  of  view  that  the  cost  of  de¬ 
veloping  large-scale  distribution 
might  as  well  be  charged  to  the 
manufacturer  as  to  the  merchant? 
For  the  sake  of  clarity,  let  me  put 
the  chief  points  of  my  argument  in 
summary  form. 

1.  Low  production  costs  today 
are  largely  a  result  of  mass 
production. 

2.  Mass  production  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  without  7tu2ss  distribution. 

3.  To  create  the  necessary  de¬ 
mand  and  to  reach  the  neces¬ 
sary  maximum  number  of 
consumers,  involves  great  and 
sustained  effort  and  expense. 

4.  Such  effort  and  exp)ense  is 
essential  to  mass  production 
and  the  resulting  low  produc¬ 
tion  costs,  and  finally, 

5.  This  effort  and  expense  now 
charged  to  distribution  might 
with  equal  justice  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  part  of  the  cost  of 
production  which  in  fact  it  is 
in  a  broad  economic  sense. 

Maladjustments  Create  Difficulties 

RV  place  far  too  much  emphasis 
on  the  isolation  of  production  and 
distribution  problems.  We  are  too 
ready  to  say  that  a  company  or  an 
industry  has  a  “SELLING”  prob¬ 
lem  or  a  “PRODUCTION”  prob¬ 
lem  when  in  fact  we  are  ottly  speak¬ 
ing  of  two  aspects  of  the  real  prob¬ 
lem;  namely,  “How  to  operate  a 
company  or  an  industry  successful¬ 
ly”.  In  other  words,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  management,  the  problem  is 
one  of  coordination  of  production 
and  distribution  efforts  of  the  prod¬ 
uct.  Indeed,  most  distribution  prob¬ 
lems  arise  out  of  circumstances  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  wrong  handling  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  activities.  Expansion  of 
manufacturing  facilities  beyond  the 
needs  of  the  market  creates  a  selling 
problem  known  to  practically  every 
company  and  every  industry.  Other 
selling  problems  arise  from  mistakes 
in  production,  such  as  the  making 
of  an  article  that  is  below  the  level 
of  quality  and  style  of  competitors. 


or  by  manufacturing  an  article 
which  costs  more  than  the  pros¬ 
pective  ])firchaser  is  willing  to  pay. 

concern  manufacturing  a  product 
which  is  desirable  to  the  consumer 
l)ecause  of  quality,  design,  and 
price,  probably  is  not  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  its  so-called  distribu¬ 
tion  j)roblem.  Or  another  concern, 
with  an  excellent  sales  organization, 
may  for  a  time  continue  to  market 
an  inferior  product  so  that  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  no  im])ortant  produc¬ 
tion  problem.  But  over  a  period  of 
time,  inadequacy  in  either  produc¬ 
tion  or  distribution  causes  malad¬ 
justments  which  create  difficulties 
in  the  other  branch  of  the  business. 
An  attempt  toward  solution  might 
lie  in  a  closer  consideration  of  the 
effectiveness  of  these  tzvo  units  as 
entities. 

Meeting  Consumer  Demand 

We  who  are  close  to  distribution 
are  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of 
selling  merchandise  poorly  adapted 
to  the  demand.  Our  function  is  to 
comb  the  markets  for  products 
which  we  think  will  meet  the  keen 
demands  of  our  clientele.  If  the 
most  desirable  goods  are  not  az’ail- 
able,  zve  are  forced  to  take  the  next 
best,  and  zvhen  we  do  that  on  a 
sufficietitly  large  scale,  should  zve  be 
surprised  zvhen  it  costs  us  more  to 
dispose  of  the  merchandise?  I 
firmly  believe  that  a  large  part  of 
zvhat  is  referred  to  as  “waste  in 
distribution”  is  in  reality  due  to  the 
pressure  that  is  required  to  sell 
products  zvhich  arc  over  produced 
or  which  do  not  e.vactly  meet  the 
demand  of  the  market,  but  zvhich 
zvere  manufactured  because  the  pro¬ 
duction  end  of  the  business  found 
it  convenient  to  continue  making  the 
old  product,  or  zvere  unzvilling  to 
make  all  the  necessary  changes  in 
that  product.  In  the  petroleum  in¬ 
dustry  the  pressure  of  large  crude 
production  has  forced  companies  to 
overexpand  their  retail  facilities  so 
that  the  industry  is  now  burdened 
with  far  too  many  outlets.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  there  is  needless  waste 
and  expense  in  distributing  gasoline, 
but  it  is  a  waste  clearly  caused  by 
the  producers. 

(Continued  on  page  128) 
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IT  may  not  be  possible  here  and 
now  to  forecast  accurately  the 
trends  of  business  during  1933, 
but  of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure  and 
that  is  that  there  will  be  plenty  of 
questions,  or  investigations,  and  of 
criticisms  of  business  and  of  busi¬ 
ness  methods.  Such  action  is  due 
not  only  from  business  men  them¬ 
selves,  but  also  from  the  public.  It 
is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  this 
wave  of  critical  analysis  may  result 
in  finding  something  resulting  in 
constructive  progress. 

Distribution  Costs  Questioned 

The  public  has  a  way  of  becoming 
deeply  engrossed  in  the  problems 
and  costs  of  distribution  about  every 
ten  or  twelve  years.  The  first  wide¬ 
spread,  public  attitude  of  inquiry 
concerning  distribution  methods  and 
distribution  costs  began  with*  the 
first  efforts  at  accurate  expense  ac¬ 
counting  in  wholesale  and  retail 
establishments  back  in  the  early 
1900’s.  Later,  from  1909  down  to 
1914,  public  interest  in  distribution 
took  the  form  of  inquiries  into  the 
reasons  for  the  then  rising  costs  of 
living.  From  1920  down  to  1923 
public  inquiry  centered  directly  on 
costs  of  distribution.  Since  1930 
the  problem  of  most  businesses,  as 
well  as  of  consumers,  has  been  how 
to  maintain  balanced  budgets,  how 
to  control  both  costs  of  production 
and  of  distribution  and  how  to  re¬ 
establish  sound  operation  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  rapid  price  declines. 

It  may  be  worth  noting  that  each 
of  these  waves  of  public  interest  in 
distribution  either  accompanied  or 
directly  followed  a  period  of  busi¬ 
ness  depression.  The  public  inquir¬ 
ies  of  the  early  1900’s  followed  the 
depressed  years  of  the  1890’s.  The 
awakened  interest  in  marketing  as  a 
possible  means  of  cutting  the  rising 
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costs  of  living  from  1909  down  to 
1914  followed  the  panic  and  depress¬ 
ion  of  1907-8.  Similarly,  the  inten¬ 
sive  criticisms  of  the  costs  of  dis¬ 
tribution  that  found  expression  in 
1920-23  accompanied  the  business 
depression  of  1920-21.  The  present 
interest  in  marketing  costs  and 
their  probable  future  trends,  may 
l)e  fairly  ascribed  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  present  business  depression 
that  began  in  1929.  In  other  words, 
intensive  attention  to  marketing 
problems  is  apparently  a  natural  se¬ 
quence  of  reduced  prices,  of  low’- 
ered  purchasing  power  and  of  de¬ 
clining  markets. 

Each  of  these  preceding  periods 
of  investigation  and  criticism 


brought  forth  a  voluminous  crop  of 
studies  and  reports.  Some  of  the 
investigations  of  the  early  19C)0’s 
were  obviously  intended  to  find 
ways  of  curbing  the  department 
stores  then  rapidly  developing  in 
most  cities.  But  the  Industrial  Com¬ 
mission,  after  hearing  the  testimony 
of  John  Wanamaker,  Samuel  Wood¬ 
ward  and  Otto  Young,  gave  the  de¬ 
partment  stores  a  very  favorable  re¬ 
view.  These  early  studies,  while 
they  satisfied  the  public  that  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  other  large  scale 
retailing  institutions  were  innocent 
of  sinister,  dangerous  or  destructive 
purposes  to  society,  resulted  in 
arousing  retailers  themselves  to 
carry  on  their  business  in  a  more 
orderly  way. 

Expense  Accounting  Developed 

The  revival  of  interest  in  distri¬ 
bution  in  the  period  from  1909  to 
1914  resulted  in  the  actual  analysis 
and  comparisons  of  costs  of  market¬ 
ing  of  many  products,  and  the  first 
publication  of  authentic,  accurately 
compiletl  costs  of  marketing.  This, 
in  turn,  led  to  the  widespread  estab¬ 
lishment  of  expense  accounting  in 
l)oth  wholesale  and  retail  establish¬ 
ments,  and  has  continued  with  vary¬ 
ing  changes  and  improvements  down 
to  the  present. 

The  critical  analysis  of  the  costs 
of  marketing  that  characterized  the 
early  1920’s,  as  exemplified  by  the 
studies  carried  out  by  the  “Joint 
Commission  of  Agricultural  In¬ 
quiry,”  appointed  by  the  67th  Con¬ 
gress,  as  well  as  many  local  and 
special  studies,  drove  business  into 
many  new  channels  of  trade,  new 
policies  of  selling,  and  generally 
more  intensive  methods  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  Accounting  and  records  were 
refined.  Instalment  selling  spread 
widely.  Sales  organizations  were  in 
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some  cases  split  up  and  in  others 
merged.  Chain  systems  and  their 
co-relatives,  the  voluntary  or  coop¬ 
erative  chains,  grew  rapidly.  This 
phase  of  the  study  of  marketing  led 
to  the  holding  of  the  Distribution 
Conference  by  the  U.  S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  1926,  and  ultimate¬ 
ly,  the  taking  of  the  Census  of  Dis¬ 
tribution  in  1930  covering  the  year 
1929. 

Marketing  Process  Analyzed 

Recently,  costs  of  distribution 
have  again  come  up  for  most  serious 
consideration.  It  has  been  asserted 
by  competent  students  that  the  high 
costs  of  marketing  of  food  products 
of  the  late  1920’s  were  responsible 
for  the  depression  in  agriculture. 
The  high  costs  of  marketing  have 
been  held  by  many  producers  to  be 
a  bar  to  prompt  stabilization  and 
recovery  of  better  business.  Distri¬ 
bution  is  blamed  by  consumers  for 
the  present  difficulties  of  maintain¬ 
ing  their  standards  of  living  on  their 
reduced  incomes,  for  approximately 
half  of  current  prices  of  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life  are  taken  up  by  the 
processes  of  marketing. 

What  are  the  facts  concerning 
the  trends  of  the  costs  of  marketing  ? 
Have  they  been  rising  or  falling? 
What  is  the  outlook  for  the  future? 
Many  of  the  available  reports  of 
earlies  cost  studies  are  not  compar¬ 
able,  either  with  present  reports  or 
with  each  other.  It  has  been  possi¬ 
ble,  however,  to  match  a  number  of 
figures  and  in  turn  to  supplement 
these  statistics  by  personal  observa¬ 
tions  covering  the  period  of  the  last 
20  years. 

General  Upward  Trend 

Using  such  studies  as  have  been 
made  during  this  period  one  finds 
many  instances  of  commodities  and 
of  individual  distributive  concerns 
in  which  the  costs  of  distribution  de¬ 
clined,  and  others  in  which  they  ap¬ 
parently  remained  approximately  the 
same.  There  are  many  instances  in 
which  the  same  commodities  showed 
wide  and  even  violent  variations  in 
marketing  costs  without  registering 
any  particular  trend  from  year  to 
year  throughout  the  period.  In  spite 
of  these  many  exceptions  and  con¬ 
flicts,  there  appears  to  have  been  an 
unmistakable,  general,  upward  trend 
in  the  costs  of  marketing.  This  has 
been  tersely  summarized  for  food 
products  by  Professors  Warren  and 
Pearson  of  Cornell  University  in 
their  work  on  “Inter-relationships 
of  Supply  and  Price,”  published  in 
1927  as  follows.  Food  products 
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produced  by  American  farmers  in 
1927  were  retailing  in  American 
cities  for  72  per  cent  above  pre-war 
prices,  while  the  farmers  were  re¬ 
ceiving  only  46  per  cent  above  pre¬ 
war  prices  for  the  raw  materials 
entering  into  them.  This  conclusion 
was  supported  by  a  most  impressive 
array  of  facts  and  statistics.  The 
evidence  is  not  nearly  so  clear  for 
apparel  and  home  furnishings,  but 
there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  marketing  costs  in  these  com¬ 
modities  have  followed  the  same 
general  trend  as  food  products. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  evidence  of 
the  growing  costs  of  distribution 
may  be  found  in  the  recent  rapid  in¬ 
creases  in  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  trade  and  transporta¬ 
tion.  In  1910,  according  to  the  Cen¬ 
sus  of  Occupations,  these  two  voca¬ 
tional  groups  accounted  for  6,252,- 
000  workers.  In  1920  the  number 
of  workers  in  trade  and  transporta¬ 
tion  had  risen  to  7,306,000,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  17  per  cent.  By  1930  the 
numbers  in  these  two  groups  had 
risen  to  nearly  12,000,000  or  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  last  10  years  of  53  per 
cent  as  against  a  population  increase, 
during  this  same  10  year  period,  of 
only  16  per  cent.  Obviously  this 
large  increase  in  persons  employed 
in  the  distribution  of  goods  points 
not  only  to  the  growing  importance 
of  distribution  in  relation  to  other 
industries,  but  also  to  the  conclusion 
that  proportional  costs  of  distribu¬ 
tion  must  have  been  higher  at  the 
end  of  this  period  than  at  its  be¬ 
ginning. 

Four  Phases 

From  these  sketchy  studies  of  the 
costs  of  marketing  developed  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  20  years,  it  is  possible 
to  identify  at  least  four  phases 
characterized  by  four  different 
general  trends.  During  the  5  year 
poriod  from  1909-1914,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  gradual  but  uneven 
rise  in  marketing  costs.  During  the 
war  years  from  1915  through  1919, 
average  expenses  of  distribution  ap¬ 
parently  declined  somewhat.  From 
1920  down  to  1929  various  trends 
developed  in  different  lines.  Depart¬ 
ment  stores,  shoe  stores  and  hard¬ 
ware  stores  suffered  increases  in  ex- 
ponses.  Grocery  and  food  stores 
seem  to  have  shown  declines.  Many 
wholesale  lines  apparently  were  able 
to  reduce  exponses  slightly,  while 
chain  stores  exponses  seemed  to  have 
increased  somewhat.  With  due  re¬ 
gard  to  all  of  these  exceptions  and 
irregularities,  it  seems  certain  that 
total  marketing  exponses  rose  ma¬ 
terially  during  this  poriod.  This, 
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too,  accords  with  the  general  opin¬ 
ion  held  by  most  observers  and 
business  men. 

SinCe  1929  the  difficulties  of  ad¬ 
justing  production  and  distribution 
to  the  lower  levels  of  consumption 
have  in  most  lines  led  to  a  very 
rapid  increase  in  marketing  costs 
which,  up  to  the  beginning  of  1933, 
had  apparently  not  yet  reached  a 
point  of  stabilization. 

What  is  the  outlook  for  the 
future?  No  attempt  will  be  made 
at  direct  forecasting,  but  considera¬ 
tion  will  be  given  to  some  of  the 
elementary  factors  that  cause  rises 
and  declines  in  the  costs  of  market¬ 
ing.  These  factors  have  been  active 
and  operative  in  the  piast  and  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  mounting 
marketing  costs  of  the  past  20  years, 
and  are  likely  to  be  the  determining 
factors  in  the  trends  of  marketing 
costs  in  the  future.  These  factors 
can  be  observed  and  their  effects 
traced  by  anyone. 

Increased  Transportation  Costs 

1.  One  of  these  principal  causes 
of  increased  cost  of  marketing  dur¬ 
ing  this  poriod  has  been  the  growth 
of  mass  production  and  consequent 
need  for  wider  distribution  of 
goods,  longer  hauls,  more  handling 
and  therefore  greater  transportation 
expenses.  Indeed,  in  the  20  year 
period  ending  in  1929,  railroad  ton- 
mileage  in  this  country  more  than 
doubled.  During  the  same  period 
freight  charges  also  increased  from 
an  average  of  76  cents  to  $1.08  pier 
ton-mile.  The  tonnage  carried  by 
express  also  greatly  increased  dur¬ 
ing  this  pieriod,  as  did  express  rates. 
Trucking  has  become  an  important 
factor,  but  one  for  which  only  in¬ 
complete  figures  are  available.  It  is 
clear,  first,  that  more  goods  are 
transported  than  formerly,  second, 
that  the  average  distances  that  these 
goods  are  hauled  has  been  increased, 
and,  third,  that  the  rates  of  trans¬ 
portation  have  risen.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  proportion  of  expenses 
of  transportation  to  the  total  prices 
paid  by  consumers  was  probably 
nearly  twice  as  high  in  1929  as  it 
was  20  years  before. 

Development  of  Storage 

2.  A  second  important  factor  that 
has  affected  the  costs  of  marketing 
is  the  extent  of  storage  required. 
During  recent  years  prior  to  1929 
enormous  amounts  of  storage  facili¬ 
ties  were  built,  particularly  in  in¬ 
land  cities  of  medium  size.  Com¬ 
mercial  storage  expianded  on  every 
hand,  not  only  among  retailers  and 
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wholesalers,  but  also  among  manu¬ 
facturers  and  producers.  Such  an 
increase  in  storage  was  made  neces¬ 
sary,  first,  to  insure  safekeeping  and 
a  steady  flow  of  products  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  trade  and  con¬ 
sumer  demand,  and,  second,  to  pre¬ 
serve  seasonal  products  such  as 
fresh  fruits,  vegetables,  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts,  eggs,  poultry,  meats  and  other 


age.  The  elimination  of  mistakes  in 
production  or  in  buying  would  also 


course,  in  lower  average  sales,  but 
these  reductions  are  not  in  all  cases 


tend  to  increase  the  rate  of  turnover  accompanied  by  proportionate  reduc- 


by  speeding  up  sales  and  so  cut 
down  the  item  of  storage. 

Services  Demanded 

3.  A  third  im|X)rtant  reason  for 
the  increases  in  the  costs  of  market- 


tions  in  the  costs  of  retail  services 
such  as  for  advertising  and  display, 
for  retail  selling,  for  credits  and  de¬ 
livery.  Hand-to-mouth  buying  by 
retailers  and  wholesalers  has  often 
been  urged  as  a  chief  cause  of  the 
rising  costs  of  distribution.  It  re¬ 


perishable  goods  and  make  them  ing  in  recent  years  may  l)e  found  in  mains  to  be  pointed  out  that  the 


available  to  the  consuming  public  the  rising  demand,  not  only  from  consumer  trend  towards  hand-to- 
throughout  the  year.  consumers,  but  also  from  retailers  mouth  buying  which  is  undoubtedly 

The  development  of  storage  in  «ther  middle  men.  for  more  a  basic  cause  of  hand-to-mouth  buy- 

all  of  its  forms  constitutes  a  distinct  •'^nd  more  service.  Throughout  the  ing  by  retailers  and  wholesalers,  is 
economic  contribution  or  service  to  early  1920  s  there  was  an  increasing  an  important  factor  m  increasing  the 
the  consuming  public.  Through  effi-  demand  for  more  credit,  particularly  costs  of  distribution, 
cient  storage  it  has  been  possible  to  i*^  instalment  form.  Although  there 

reduce  some  costs  of  production.  Ready-to-Consume  Goods 

Through  storage  it  may  even  have  ,  i-.  • 

been  jxissible  to  place  goods  in  the  4.  During  recent  years  cotisumers 

hands  of  consumers  at  lower  prices.  ^  have  increasingly  shown  their  pref- 

but  at  a  distinct  increase  in  the  costs  .  .  .  erence  for  goods  that  are  ready  to 

of  distribution.  The  costs  of  stor-  HE  present  high  use.  This  has  made  additional  steps 

age  not  only  include  the  rental  ex-  pressure  for  markets  from  our  oi  processing,  grading,  assembling, 

penses  of  space,  equipment,  tern-  national  overcapacity  for  pro-  repacking  necessary  m 

perature  control  and  necessary  d„e.ion  conslitnie.  a  menace 

handling  in  and  out,  bn,  also  interest  “^TerTts  of  SSn  W 

on  capital  tied  up  m  the  stock  so  .  .  ,  i,  i  .  Vnin  .u  u  ^ 

stored,  as  well  as  insurance  and  hut  also  to  all  efforts  to  1930  there  has  lieen  some  check  m 

taxes.  There  is  also  always  the  reduce  distribution  costs  to  the  demand  for  ready-to-consume 

danger  with  the  passing  of  time  that  reasonable  and  proper  levels  goods,  but  it  may  be  seriously  quest- 

there  may  be  deterioration  of  the  ...  The  opinion  is  ventured  ^ 

product  even  under  the  liest  storage  u  oroducers  learn  f  if  k 

conditions.  There  is  also  the  risk  ^  >tself  as  soon  as  business  improves 

of  change  in  demand,  particularly  ^eep  their  production  down  and  so  tend  to  hold  up  or  even  to 

where  style  is  at  all  a  factor.  For  ex-  to  reasonable  limits,  distribu-  increase  the  costs  of  distribution, 

ample,  the  average  costs  of  elevator  tion  costs  stand  a  good  chance 

storage  of  such  a  simple  product  as  to  decline, 

wheat  mounts  up  to  18  cents  per 
year.  This  amounts  to  50  per  cent 
of  current  prices  of  wheat  in  the 
primary  market  of  Chicago.  The 

warehousing  of  textiles,  leather  are  no  conclusive  figures  upon  the 
products,  furs,  and  finished  goods  in  subject,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
these  lines,  including  the  interest  on  well-defined  trend  towards  increased 


capital  invested,  taxes,  insurance  as 
well  as  storage-space,  and,  for  the 
moment  neglecting  the  possible  loss 


delivery  expenses  in  most  kinds  of 
retail  businesses  from  1919  down 
to  1929.  Increased  credit  granting 


of  value  through  changing  fashion,  and  increased  delivery  service  have 


cannot  be  less  than  from  10  to  12  per 
cent  per  annum,  or  at  the  rate  of  at 


undoubtedly  contributed  somewhat 
to  the  increased  costs  of  retailing 


least  1  per  cent  per  month.  Similar  and  so  of  the  costs  of  distribution. 


costs  are  incurred  for  every  type  of 
merchandise  stored. 


Hand  to  Mouth  Buying 
Storage,  therefore,  is  an  import- 


There  is  another  type  of  service 
demanded  by  consumers  which  has 
shown  a  marked  upward  trend  dur- 
inpf  the  past  10  years,  namely,  the 
tendency  to  buy  in  smaller  units  or 


Forced  Sales  Increase  Costs 

5.  One  of  the  most  important 
causes  of  increased  marketing  ex¬ 
penses  is  to  be  found  in  the  forced 
distribution  methods  adopted  during 
recent  years  to  dispose  of  surplus 
production.  In  the  periotl  of  the 
World  War  and  the  years  follow¬ 
ing,  production  capacity  of  nearly 
every  kind  was  greatly  increased. 
For  a  time  it  was  hoped  that  this 
excess  production  might  be  turned 
into  foreign  channels,  but  as  this 
hoj^  dwindled  our  producers  bent 
their  efforts  increasingly  towards 
the  disposal  of  their  products  in  the 
domestic  market.  This  resulted  in 
greatly  increased  sales  efforts,  in 
larger  advertising  appropriations, 
more  salesmen,  more  dealer  helps, 
more  “free  deals,”  more  offers, 


storage,  therefore,  is  an  Import-  quantities  per  purchase  and  to  buy  —  ’Tre^  detlir  m^^e  S' 
ant  factor  m  present  day  costs  of  more  frequently.  This  is  particu-  nrooositions  and  market  bnrjrUncr 

distribution  of  goods.  Any  growth  larly  true  of  the  food  trades,  but  •  .  mrreaQcd^ 

in  the  tendencies  of  consumers  and  also  to  some  extent  in  the  apparel  ’  ,  ’.  ,  .  "If 

of  dealers  to  buy  from  hand  to  and  accessory  lines  as  well.  In  total  but  also  per 

mouth  must  increase  the  require-  clothing,  home  furnishings,  radio  ^  _  _ 


in  the  tendencies  of  consumers  and  also  to  some  extent  in  the  apparel 
of  dealers  to  buy  from  hand  to  and  accessory  lines  as  well.  In 
mouth  must  increase  the  require-  clothing,  home  furnishings,  radio 
ments  for  commercial  storage,  and,  and  many  other  lines,  there  has  also 
consequently,  the  costs  for  storage,  been  the  trend  towards  buying  lower 

On  the  other  hand,  any  trend  priced  goods,  a  trend  that  was  al- 
1  .<  «  •  r  t  . ^11  _ A  1 _ r _ _ 


towards  the  planning  of  production 
so  as  to  meet  the  precise  require- 


ready  well  established  before  the 
business  depression  set  in.  Consum- 


ments  of  consumption  is  likely  to  ers’  purchases  in  smaller  quantities 
reduce  the  requirements  for  stor-  and  in  lower  price  units  results,  of 


costs,  not  only  in  total  but  also  per 
unit. 

One  may  state  this  fact  as  an 
economic  principle,  a  principle  of 
great  importance,  that  attempts  to 
force  or  to  create  consumer  demand 
invariably  result  in  greatly  increased 
marketing  costs.  Beyond  the  points 

{Continued  on  page  114) 
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Alone  With  Calvin  Coolidge 

Reminiscences  of  a  Visit  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States 

By  LEW  HAHN 

■ - 


CALX'IX  COOLIDGE  passed 
his  summer  vacation  in  1926 
at  Paul  Smith’s  in  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  Mountains  of  New  York  State. 
During  that  vacation  he  was  visited 
by  a  long  line  of  men  prominent 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  Cap¬ 
tains  of  industry,  bankers,  states¬ 
men,  moulders  of  political  and  econ¬ 
omic  thought,  journeyed  to  the  little 
hamlet  on  the  lake  where  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  had  es¬ 
tablished  his  summer  headquarters 
and  the  stories  of  their  visits  were 
daily  rejrorted  in  the  public  press. 

To  Discuss  Business  Conditions 

Although  on  a  number  of  pre¬ 
vious  occasions  it  had  been  my  priv¬ 
ilege  to  be  received  by  the  President 
I  must  confess  that  when,  .in  the 
closing  days  of  the  summer,  an  in¬ 
vitation  was  extended  for  Herbert 
J.  Tily,  who  at  the  time  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  and  me  to  make 
the  trip  to  Paul  Smith’s  and  talk 
over  business  conditions  with  Mr. 
Coolidge,  I  was  more  than  a  bit 
elated. 

We  left  New  York  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  Monday,  September  13. 
Early  next  morning  we  were  dump¬ 
ed  off  the  sleeper  at  Lake  Clear 
Junction,  the  nearest  point  to  our 
destination  touched  by  the  train 
which  had  brought  us.  The  keen 
morning  air  of  the  mountains  cut 
sharply'  thtough  our  summer  gar¬ 
ments  and  put  an  edge  on  our  appe¬ 
tites  which  demanded  satisfaction. 
j\cross  from  the  tiny  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  we  found  a  small  eating  place 


where  we  sat  up  at  the  counter  and 
watched  a  barefooted  woman  pad 
about  the  floor  ministering  to  the 
satisfaction  of  our  hunger.  Full  of 
hrm  and  eggs  and  buckwheat  cakes 
and  of  curiosity  as  to  what  was 
ahead  of  us,  we  piled  into  a  dilapi¬ 
dated  automobile  whose  driver  for 
a  consideration  agpreed  to  take  us  to 
Paul  Smith’s  Landing. 

Presented  Survey 

Our  appointment  with  President 
Coolidge,  if  I  remember  aright,  was 
for  10:30  A.M.  We  easily  found 
the  small  two-storied  house  which 
stood  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  and 
had  been  turned  into  the  presiden¬ 
tial  offices.  The  ground  floor  of  the 
little  dwelling  obviously  was  used 
as  a  sort  of  general  office  and  there 
were  in  evidence  two  or  three  clerks 
and  the  President’s  secretary.  The 
latter  conducted  us  upstairs  into 
what  had  been  intended  for  use  as 
a  bedroom.  Here  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  seated  at  a 
small,  plain,  roll  top  desk.  Mr.  Tily 
and  I  were  presented  to  him  where¬ 
upon  he  invited  us  to  sit  down  and 
then  carefully  settled  himself  in  his 
chair.  We  began  the  interview  by 
thanking  the  President  for  the  op- 
|)ortunity  he  had  accorded  us  to 
discuss  business  conditions  with  him 
and  then  we  presented  him  with  the 
report  of  a  survey  of  conditions  of 
retail  trade  which  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry’  Goods  Association  had  just 
made  among  its  members.  The 
President  glanced  at  the  report  in 
interested  fashion  for  a  moment  or 


twt»  and  then  suggested  that  we  give 
it  to  the  press. 

.\t  just  alM)ut  this  jwint  an  inci¬ 
dent  occurred  which  Mr.  Tily  and 
I  regarded  as  priceless  because  it 
seemed  to  constitute  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  certain  personal  traits  which 
during  Mr.  Coolidge’s  administra¬ 
tion  had  been  the  subject  of  a  great 
many  chuckles.  The  President 
leaned  forward,  jHilled  open  one  of 
the  lower  drawers  in  his  desk  and 
produced  a  lx)x  of  long  y'ellow 
cigars.  Carefully  selecting  one  he 
fixed  it  in  his  cigar  holder,  meticu¬ 
lously  closed  the  box,  replaced  it  in 
the  drawer  and  shoved  the  drawer 
about  half  closed.  Then  crossing  his 
knees  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
placed  one  foot  on  the  edge  of  the 
|)artly  opened  drawer  and  proceeded 
to  light  his  cigar.  Apparently  it 
never  crossed  his  mind  to  say  to  us : 
“Gentlemen,  will  you  smoke?” 
W’hile  this  was  going  on  I  found 
myself  wondering  what  would  be 
my  course  if  he  offered  me  one  of 
his  famous  cigars.  Of  one  thing  I 
was  convinced; — I  should  not  have 
smoked  it,  but  whether  that  decision 
was  reached  because  I  lacked  the 
courage  to  smoke  a  cigar  of  the 
type  the  President  of  the  United 
States  seemed  to  prefer  or  liecause 
I  should  have  wanted  to  keep  it  as 
a  souvenir  I  do  not  at  this  time 
remember.  At  least  there  were  no 
casualties.  The  President  seemed 
to  be  enjoying  it,  rank  as  it  appeared 
to  us. 

This  conference  with  Mr.  Cool¬ 
idge  lasted  about  two  hours  and 
one  of  the  things  which  at  the  time 
seemed  incredible  was  that  for  at 
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Association  Membership  World  Wide 


Further  evidence  of  the  growing  world¬ 
wide  interest  in  the  activities  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  was  expressed  this 
week  through  the  acceptance  of  the  application 
for  membership  of  the  Galeries  Lafayette,  Paris. 

The  membership  of  this  world-renowned  store, 
with  headquarters  in  Paris,  means  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  and  service  of  the  Association  will,  through 
this  membership,  spread  to  many  other  countries 
and  nations  outside  of  France.  The  Galeries 
Lafayette  has  23  stores,  22  of  which  are  located 
outside  of  Paris  in  the  French  provinces,  and  in 
Spain,  England,  Roumania,  Northern  Africa  and 
South  America. 

The  volume  of  the  Galeries  Lafayette  places  it 
among  the  leading  retail  organizations  of  the 
world.  It  was  founded  about  32  years  ago  by 
George  Bader  and  Monsieur  Kahn  as  a  small 
specialty  shop  in  Paris,  and  from  this  modest 
beginning  the  store  has  developed  year  after  year, 
until  it  represents  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
efficiently  operated  chain  of  stores  in  the  world. 
Aside  from  its  store  in  Paris,  the  Galeries  Lafay¬ 
ette  has  stores  in  many  provinces  in  France  and 
other  countries  as  follows: 

Nice,  Lyon,  Vichy,  Nantes,  Montpel¬ 
lier,  Caen,  Marseille,  Hendays,  Bor¬ 
deaux.  Troyes,  London,  Bucharest,  Casa¬ 
blanca.  Rabat,  Tanger,  Maknes,  Fez, 


Marrakech,  Tunis,  Alexandrie,  Buenos 
Aires,  Monevideo. 

The  Association  is  pleased  to  know  that  this 
great  department  store  of  Paris,  which  represents 
such  a  tremendous  retail  volume  throughout  the 
world,  desires  to  participate  in  the  service  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Association.  It  shows  very  definitely 
that  the  advantages  of  membership  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  are  l)ecoming 
more  and  more  recognized,  not  only  in  America, 
hut  foreign  lands  as  well. 

With  its  associated  stores,  the  membership  of 
the  Galeries  Lafayette  means  now  that  the  retail 
dry  goods  trades  of  most  of  the  large  nations  of 
the  world  are  represented  by  membership  in  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association.  Stores 
in  other  countries,  such  as  in  Australia,  England, 
Canada,  Japan,  have  maintained  service  member¬ 
ships  in  the  Association  for  a  numl)er  of  years. 
In  France,  Grand  Magasins  De  Le  Samaritaine, 
on  of  the  largest  department  stores  of  Paris  has 
been  a  memlier  of  the  Association  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Stores  which  have  service  memberships  receive 
all  of  the  services  issued  by  the  Association  with 
the  privilege  of  making  inquires  regarding  various 
problems  of  retailing,  but  do  not  participate  in 
the  voting  of  our  group.  The  right  to  vote  is 
limited  to  stores  situated  in  .America. 


least  three  quarters  of  that  time 
Calvin  Coolidge,  the  Silent,  did  all 
of  the  talking.  As  I  sat  and  listened 
I  realized  more  clearly  than  ever 
how  unique  was  the  privilege  which 
had  been  given  us.  There  we  sat, 
just  the  three  of  us  alone  in  the  small 
room  with  the  closed  door.  One 
of  the  queer  thoughts  which  crossed 
my  mind  at  the  time  was  that  it 
seemed  a  terrible  mistake  to  expose 
the  President  of  the  country  to  what 
seemed  like  so  easy  a  possibility  of 
assasination.  It  seemed  as  though 
it  would  have  been  the  simplest  thing 
in  the  world  for  either  Mr.  Tily  or 
me,  had  we  been  so  minded,  to  have 
dispatched  the  President,  and  yet  I 
realized  that  in  all  probability  the 
Secret  Service  had  guarded  care¬ 
fully  against  any  such  possibility. 
What  was  behind  the  door?  Were 
we  secretly  watched  all  the  time? 
We  never  found  out  but  I  confess 
to  a  feeling  of  curiosity  even  today. 

Many  Subjects  Discussed 

During  our  conference  President 
Coolidge  spoke  freely  and  fully  on 
almost  every  subject  of  general  in¬ 
terest  with  two  notable  exceptions. 
No  reference  was  made  to  the  tariff 


and  he  said  nothing  about  prohibi¬ 
tion.  As  I  remember,  Mr.  Tily  and 
I  from  time  to  time  made  some  brief 
statement  with  regard  to  one  or  an¬ 
other  of  the  problems  before  the 
country  and  these  leads  President 
Coolidge  invariably  followed  up  with 
a  comprehensive  statement  of  his 
views.  We  did  not  directly  question 
the  President  on  any  subject. 

As  the  President  talked  on  and 
on,  I  found  myself  impressed  with 
a  peculiar  admiration  for  his  sound 
common  sense  and  I  thought :  “This 
man  is  a  genius  but  his  genius  is 
the  genius  of  common  sense,  that 
is  all.”  He  had  received  a  great 
many  prominent  folks  throughout 
the  summer  and  we  were  the  last 
visitors.  In  a  day  or  two  he  would 
go  back  to  Washington.  He  talked 
to  us  about  those  who  had  been  to 
see  him.  Somehow  or  other  he  al¬ 
most  created  the  illusion  that  Mr. 
Tily  and  I  were  his  real  friends 
with  whom  he  was  frankly  discus¬ 
sing  the  points  of  comparative 
strangers  who  had  called  upon  him. 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edsel  Ford  came 
down  here  to  visit  us,”  the  Presi¬ 
dent  went  on.  “I  was  pleased  to 
find  them  so  simple.  Mrs.  Coolidge 


and  I  were  waiting  for  Mrs.  Ford 
to  come  down  to  dinner  and  we 
wondered  how  she  would  be  dress¬ 
ed.  When  she  came  down  she  had 
on  just  a  simple  sort  of  frock, 
and  a  little  string  of  pearls — the 
daughter-in-law  of  the  wealthiest 
man  in  the  world.” 

From  this  he  went  on  to  comment 
on  the  sons  of  men  of  outstanding 
wealth,  saying  it  seemed  remarkable 
that  whereas  just  a  few  years  back 
the  son  of  a  rich  man  was  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  amount  to  anything  more 
than  an  extravagant  spender,  and  it 
was  axiomatic  that  from  shirt 
sleeves  to  shirt  sleeves  was  a  matter 
of  only  three  generations,  today  the 
sons  of  wealthy  men  were  not  mere¬ 
ly  behaving  themselves  but  were 
carrying  on  great  industries  and 
proving  themselves  at  least  as 
worthwhile  as  their  fathers.  In  this 
connection  he  cited  Edsel  Ford, 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Vincent 
Astor,  the  sons  of  Mr.  Bedford  of 
The  Standard  Oil  Company,  and 
others. 

As  the  President  talked  it  was 
noteworthy  to  find  him  possessed 
of  so  human  a  sympathy  with  and 
(Continued  on  page  136) 
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Official  Program 

Twenty-!iiP€*ond  Annual  Convolution 

•laiiuary  iO-l7-ltt-IO-*/0.  lOUrt 
Uotcl  Pennsylvania,  ^^ew  York 


MONDAY  AFTERNOON.  JAN.  16 

REGiSTRA'riON  2:00  P.M. 

MONDAY  EVENING,  JAN.  16 

General  Seasum — Grand  Ballroom 

Call  to  Order  8:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  P.  A.  O’CONNELL,  President,  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  and  President,  E.  T.  Slattery 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Key'note  Address 
PRESIDENT  P.  A.  O’CONNELL. 

Appointnieiit  of  Convention  (’oinmittees 
Committee  on  Nominations 
Committee  on  Resolutions 

The  Trend  of  Coiuinodity  Prices 

PAUL  T.  (^HERINGTON,  Distribution  Consultant. 

The  Unemployment  Problem 
RALPH  G.  HURLIN,  Director  of  Department  of  Sta¬ 
tistics,  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

The  Cost  of  Government  and  Taxation 

HON.  0.  MAX  GARDNER,  Governor  of  North  Carolina. 


TUESDAY  MORNING,  JAN.  17 

General  Session — Grand  Ballroom 

Open  Forum  on  Problems  of  the  Smaller 
Volume  Store 

Call  to  Order  9:30  A.  M. 

Chairman,  HARRY  Y.  ISZARD,  S.  F.  Iszard  Co.,  Elmira, 
N.  Y. 

A  New  Horizon  for  the  Smaller  Stores 
ARTHUR  H.  BRAYTON  Editor,  Dry  Goods  Merchants 
Trade  Journal,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Problems  in  Merchandising  Keady-to-Wear 
MAX  GUGGENHEIMER,  (iuggenheimer’s,  Lynchburg, 
Va. 

New  Standards  for  Promoting  the  Smaller  Store 
DANIEL  EISENBERtJ,  General  Manager,  Tepper  Bros., 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Taking  the  Annual  Inventory  and  Providing  for 
the  Control  of  Slow-Moving  Merchandise 
C.  A.  ALLANSON,  Rothschild  Bros.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Meeting  Big  (aty  and  Big  Store  Competition 
JOHN  R.  BOYLE,  II,  Advertising  Manager,  R.  H.  Muir, 
Inc.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

How  to  Control  Payroll  Expenses  in  the  Smaller 
Store 

CHARLES  H.  BEAR,  Jr.,  President,  Charles  H.  Bear 
and  Company,  York,  Pa. 

Increasing  Quality  Selling 

SARA  CASTLE,  Personnel  Director,  L.  A.  Witherill, 
Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


TUESDAY  MORNING,  JAN.  17 

Merchandise  Managers’  Division 

DomeMics,  Linens  and  Blankets  Divisional 
Meeting 

Parlor  1 

Call  to  Order  9:30  A.M. 

Chairman,  A.  H.  McALLISTER,  Divisional  Merchandise 
Manager,  James  McCreery  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  (Committee  on 
Wool  and  Part  Wool  Blankets 

.A.  H.  McALLISTER,  James  McCreery  &  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


A  General  Discussion  Follows  Each  Address 
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New  Ideas  in  .Merchandising  Linen  Departments 

I’resenting  the  viewpoint  of  the  retailer 

K.  P.  McQl'IRE,  Manager  Linen  Department,  James 

MrCreery  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Presenting  the  viewpoint  of  the  manufacturer 
ARTHUR  KOHLUERG,  Arthur  Kohlherg,  Inc.,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

riie  Future  t»t'  (guaranteed  Merchandise 

R.  S.  A’OUNG,  R.  H.  Steams  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  (amsumer's  Interest  in  (finality  Merchandise 
JULIA  K.  JAFFRAY,  Chairman,  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Gan  We  Insure  a  Fair  Profit  to  Textile 
.Manufacturers  ami  Retailers? 

JULIEN  ELFENBEIN,  Editor,  Linens  and  Domestics, 
New  York,  N,  Y. 

What  Should  the  Retailer  Know  About 
Laundering? 

MI.SS  ID.A  M.  LEE,  Director,  Public  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment.  New  Jersey  Laundryowners  Association. 

W  hat  ('.ati  We  Do  to  Make  1933  Blanket 
Business  Profitable? 

1).  P.  RL'SSELL,  Vice-President,  North  Star  Woolen 
Mill  Co. 

Plans  and  Prospects  for  Profitable  Operations 
in  1933 

Open  Forum 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JAN.  17 

Store  Managers,  Personnel,  Traffic  and 
Delivery  Groups 

General  Session — Grand  Ballroom 

Theme:  NEW  OPERATING  STANDARDS 
FOR  1933 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  L.  S.  BITNER,  Store  Manager,  Wm.  Filene’s 
Sons  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  Chairman,  Store  Man¬ 
agement  Group. 

Co-Chairmen,  GENEVIEVE  GORDON,  Personnel 
Group;  J.  E.  GRIFFITH,  Traffic  Group;  J.  A.  McDER- 
MOTT,  Retail  Delivery  Association. 

.Announcements  of  Group  (diairmen 

Reduction  of  Store  Expenses 

EDWARD  N.  ALLEN,  Vice-President,  Sage-Alien  &  Co., 

Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

New  Standards  of  Delivery  Service  for  1933 
FRED  C.  SCHATZ,  Asst.  Store  Manager,  Joseph  Horae 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

New  Resources  for  Man  Power 

WILLI.AM  H.  BIXBY,  Personnel  Supt.,  Wm.  Filene’s 

Sons  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Curtailing  Wastes  Through  Centralized  Expense 
Control 

JAMES  S.  SCHOFF,  General  Manager,  L.  Bamberger 
&  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JAN.  17 
Sales  Promotion  Division 
Southeast  Ballroom 

Theme:  LET’S  TAKE  STOCK  OF 
ADVERTISING 

CaR  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  H.  F.  TWOMEY,  Sales  Manager,  Jordan 
Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Chairman,  Sales 
Promotion  Division. 

What  About  Advertising  Expense? 

ANDREW  CONNOLLY,  Publicity  Director,  Joseph 
Horne  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

What  About  Sales  Planning? 

MRS.  LOIS  B.  HUNTER,  Vice-President,  L.  S.  Donald¬ 
son  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

L.  S.  McMEEKlN,  Sales  Manager,  The  Boston  Store, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

What  About  Belief  in  Advertising? 

GEORGE  BURTON  HOTCHKISS,  Professor  of  Market¬ 
ing,  New  York  University,  N.  Y. 

A  Summary — How  Can  We  Make  Our 
Promotions  More  Productive? 

EDWIN  DIBRELL,  Vice-President,  Associated  Dry 
Goods  Corporation  of  New  York. 

Fact  Finding  to  Improve  Selling  Plans 

WILLIAM  D.  NUGEiNT,  Vice-President,  Media  Records, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JAN.  17 

Merchandise  Managers*  Division 

Electrical  Appliances  Divisional  Meeting 

Parlor  1 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  Wm.  H.  BURKHARDT,  Divisional  Merchan¬ 
dise  Manager,  Stern  Bros.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Report  of  the  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint 
Committee 

B.  H.  NAMM,  President,  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Utility-Department  Store  Relations 

W.  R.  PUTNAM,  Commercial  Director,  Electric  Bond 
&  Share  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Department  Store  Merchandising  of  Electrical 
Appliances 

(a)  Market  Opportunities 

DR.  KENNETH  DAMERON,  Executive  Secretary,  Elec¬ 
trical  Merchandising  Joint  Committee,  New  York. 


.4  General  Discussion  Follows  Each  Address 
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(1*1  D»-parliiH‘iit  Slure  Spefialty  Selling 
HKRMAN  PRICE.  Merrhandise  Manager,  Eleetrical 
Applianees,  Sears,  Roeburk  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

riie  Si'lling  Value  of  TestiMl  Quality 
MISS  KATHERINE  FISHER.  Director,  Good  House¬ 
keeping  lii>titiite.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

"I louse  t>r  -Magic’*  P.xliihit  and  New  Ideas  in 
-Mereliantlising 

C.  M.  RIPLEY,  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y’. 


TliKSDAY  AFTERNOON.  JAN.  17 

Men  hatulise  Mnnafiers^  Division 

Reatly-to-W ear  Arcessories  Divisional  Meeting 

Southemt  Ballroom  Foyer 

Call  t*.  Didei  2:00  I’.M. 

(ihairnian.  JAMES  \V.  STOREY',  Divisional  Merchandise 
Manager,  l.ord  &  Taylor,  New  Y’ork,  N.  Y'. 

DevelopiiienI  of  Ideas  in  Accessories 

MISS  HELEN  CORNELIUS,  Harper’s  Razaar,  New  York. 

N.  Y. 

rite  Outlook  For  Spring  1933 

(’.  F.  HUGHES,  Business  News  Editor,  The  New  Y’ork 
Times,  New  York,  N.  Y'. 

The  Selling  of  Accesstn  ies 

T.  W.  MacLEOD.  Divisional  Merchandise  Manager,  Stern 
Bros..  New  Y.irk,  N.  Y. 

Selling  riiroiigli  KllVctive  Displays 

SIDNEY'  RING.  Displav  Manager,  Saks-Fiftli  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Promotion  of  Accessories 

Open  Forum. 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  JAN.  17 

(general  Session — Grand  Ballroom 

Theme:  COST  OF  DISTRIBI  TION 

Call  to  Or.ler  7:45  P.M. 

Chairman,  P.  A.  O’CONNELL. 

Vocal  Selection 

(:HARLES  COSMO  CONSTENTINO,  Operatic  Tenor, 
(Courtesy,  Bloomingdale’s  Bros.,  Inc. 

(>ost  of  Distrihiition — Present  and  Future 
trends 

DR.  PAUL  11.  NY  STROM.  Professor  of  .Marketing, 
School  of  Business,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Cost  of  Distrihiition  -  Manufacturer’s  \  iewpoint 
COL.  CHARLES  F.  H.  JOHNSON,  President,  Botany 
Worsted  Mills,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cost  of  Distribution — Consumer's  V^iewpoint 

-MRS.  GRACE  MORRISON  POOLE,  President,  General 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

Cost  of  Distrihiition — Retailer's  Viewpoint 

LOI  IS  E.  KIRSTEIN,  \  ice-President,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Flection  of  Directors 


WEDNESDAY  MORNINIi.  JAN.  18 

Sales  Promotion  Division 
Merchandise  Managers'  Division 
joint  Session — Grand  Ballroom 

rheme:  1933  PROMOTIONAL  PROBLEMS— 
How  To  Achieve  More  Effective  Co¬ 
ordination  between  the  Merchandising 
and  .Vdvertising  Divisions 

Cali  to  Order  9:30  A.M. 

Chairman,  LEW  HAHN,  (diairnian  of  the  Board,  Hahn 
Department  Stores.  Inc. 

What  Can  Sales  Promotion  Do  lo  Help 
Business  in  1933? 

ti.  A  Merchandise  Manager’s  \  iewpoint. 

WALTER  HOYTNG,  Vice-President.  Montgomery  WanI 

&  Company,  C.hicago.  Illinois. 

h.  -A  Sales  Promotion  Manager’s  Viewpoint. 

11.  F.  TWOMEY',  Sales  Manager,  Jordan  Marsh  Conipany, 
Boston.  Mass. 

What  Should  the  Merchandise  Manager  and 
Buyer  Know'  About  Advertising? 

SIDNEY  LIGHTSTONE.  Sales  Manager,  (Jimhel 
Brothers.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

What  Should  the  Sales  Promotion  Manager 
Know  About  Merchandising? 

JAMES  (JOOLD,  Publicity  Dire<-tor,  Stern  Brothers, 
New  Y  (>  rk. 

Discussion  Forum 

Timely  (|uestioiis  will  he  presented  for  discussion. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING.  JAN.  18 
Store  Management  Group 
Southeast  Ballroom 
Call  to  Order  9:45  A.M. 

Chairman,  D.  C.  H.AINES,  Bloomiiigdale’s,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Selling  Men’s  Wear — If  Ever 

L.  W'.  LIBBEY,  General  Manager,  Continental  Clothing 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Store  Operating  Economies  in  1933 

EARLE  POWERS,  Store  Supt.,  Strawhridge  and  Clothier, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Selling  by  Demonstration 

J.  N.  McFEE,  Store  Manager,  Hutzler  Bros.  C.o.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Unemployment  Insurance 

-ANNE  FINEMAN,  Employment  Manager,  The  Lasalle 
&  Koch  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

How  Group  -Vetion  (]an  Reduce  Retail  C.osts 

Results  Accomplished  in: 

Boston  -DANIEL  BLOOMFIELD,  Manager,  Retail 
Trade  Board.  Boston  (diamher  of  Commerce. 
Cincinnati  LYNN  REV  ENAllGH.  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  Cincinnati  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JAN.  18 

Merchandise  Mannf'ers^  Division 

Piece  Goods — Silks,  Rayon,  Cottons 
Divisional  Meeting 

Parlor  1 

(’all  to  Order  9:30  A.M. 

(iliiiirmnn.  A.  H.  MrALLISTER.  Divisional  Merchandise 
Manager,  Janies  ?,Ic('.reery  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I’romofinp  (,)iiality  Mereliandise  in  ^  ardajie 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Retailer 

A.  H.  McAllister,  James  AlcOeerv  &  Co.,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Manufacturer 

T.  B.  HILL,  President,  C.  K.  Eagle  &  Co.,  New  York, 

N.  Former  President.  .Silk  Vssociation  of  America. 

Planniii"  I’roiiiolions  j-inl  BiidoeSs  iiniler 
Present  Market  ('.onditiotis 

JAY  D.  Rl^NKLE.  Divisional  Merchandise  Manager,  B. 
Altman  &  ('o..  New  A’ork,  N.  A’. 

i'lie  liuportanee  of  a  Sound  Fast  Color  \V  asli 

(iootls  Policy  to  the  Retailer 

MORRIS  1).  C.  C.R  AWFORD,  Research  Editor,  Fairchild 

Publications. 

(finality  Mereliainlise  and  the  r«‘st’no  Lahoratory 
FR.ANK.  STl'TZ.  Alanagcr,  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bur¬ 
eau.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lejial  Aspects  of  ('ertain  Merehainlisiii" 
Prohlenis 

.SYLVAN  GOTSfTIAL,  Director,  Design  Protective 
Association  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING.  JAN.  18 

Merchandise  Manaaers*  Division 

Ready-to-Wear  Divisional  Meeting 

Soiitheast  Ballroom  Foyer 

Call  to  Order  9’39  A.M. 

Chairman.  Rl'SSELL  RATIO  AN,  Divisional  Merchandise 
Manager,  .1.  N.  Adam  &  Company.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Increased  A’oltime  Throttfjh  Development  of 
('onsniner  (Jood  Taste 

A.  O.  JARVIS.  Divisional  Merchandise  Manager,  Edw. 
Malley  Company,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Sellino  Fa.shions 

CLARENCE  SHEFFIELD,  Divisional  Merchandise  Mana¬ 
ger,  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Realigninir  and  Comhiniii"  Departments  For 
Greater  FITieieney 

LEE  E.  D  AATS,  F.  R.  Lazarus  &  Co.,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Cashinw  In  on  Stock  Control 

O.  E.  FARGO,  General  Merchandise  Manager,  Denver 
Dry  Goods  Company,  Denver,  Colo. 


Merehandisinfj  Fashions  in  Ready-to-W  ear 
WILLIAM  EHRLICH,  Divisional  Merchandise  Manager, 
('.  F.  Hovey  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Report  of  the  ('.hairnian  of  the  Cotnmittee 
on  C.olor  ('oordination 

VAC'TOR  T.  CHAMBERS,  .Associated  Merchandising 
Corporation,  New  A'ork,  N.  A’. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JAN.  18 

Controllers^  (Umfiress 
Ceneral  Ses,sion — (ri  and  Ballroom 

Call  to  Order  2:(X)  P.M. 

Chairman,  ALFRED  HENRA’,  Treasurer,  Martin’s, 
Brooklyn,  N.  A'.,  and  Chairman  of  the  Controllers'  (Con¬ 
gress. 

(^ash  and  (!!arry — A  Critical  F^xamination  of  the 
Plan  With  Reference  to  Department  Store 
Operation 

D.AN  ID  R.  K.AS.ANOF,  Retail  Counselor,  Formerly  Con¬ 
troller,  S.  Klein,  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  A’. 

W'hat  the  (Controller  (Can  Do  To  Strengthen  the 
Position  of  Retailing 

K.  (C.  RICHMOND,  (Controller,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Problems  of  Branch  Store  Management 
JEROLD  S.  MEYER.  (General  .Manager,  The  Strouss- 
Hirshberg  Co.,  New  (Castle,  Pa. 

A  Plea  For  A  Different  Management  Attitude 
Toward  Profit 

JOHN  GUERNSEY,  In  (Charge  of  Retail  (Census,  Wash¬ 
ington.  1).  (C.,  and  Editorial  and  Research  Director, 
“Retail  Ledger.” 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON.  JAN.  1 8 

Personnel  Group 

Southeast  Ballroom  Foyer 

Theme:  BETTER  SELLING 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

(Chairman.  MRS.  LU(CINDA  W.  PRINCE,  Prince  School 
of  Store  Service  Education,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Director 
of  Education,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association. 

Short  Business  Session 

Better  Selling  to  Meet  Today’s  Need 

a.  Improving  Selling  Technique 

JESSIE  STUART,  Instructor,  Prince  School  of  Store 
Service  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 

b.  Promoting  Quality  Merchandi.se 

JOSEPHINE  MERRIAM.  Dire'tor  of  Training,  Forbes 
&  Wallace,  Springfield,  Mass. 

c.  Cooperating  with  the  Salesperson 
C.ATHERINE  GREER.  .Assistant  in  Training  Department, 
Bloomingdale’s,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Floor  Mana^ier’s  Responsibility  for 
Better  Selling 

MARTHA  SHELLEY,  Director  of  Training,  The  Wm. 
Hengerer  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Psychology  of  Selling — The  Real  Basis  for 
Distribution  of  Quality  Merchandise 
BETSY  CAMPBELL,  Director  of  Training,  The  Halle 
Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  First  Week  on  the  Job  and  How  It  Affects 
the  Attitude  of  the  New  Salesperson 
PROFESSOR  O.  PRESTON  ROBINSON,  Instructor  in 
Retailing,  New  York  University. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  J  AN.  18 

Store  Management  Group 

Department  Store  Restaurant  Managers 

Library 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

(Chairman,  HARRY  FLOYD,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  Mass.,  Chairman,  Restaurant  Committee, 
Store  Management  Croup. 

ROUND  TABLE  CONFERENCE 

Operating  the  Department  Store  Restaurant  for 
a  Profit  in  1933 

1.  Importance  of  the  Average  Sale  in  Securing 
Profit  in  the  Restaurant 

2.  Means  by  Which  the  Average  Sale  Can  Be 
Improved 

3.  Importance  of  Establishing  Reasons  Why 
Customers  Should  Patronize  Your  Restaurant 
in  Preference  to  t'ompetitor's 

4.  Value  of  Children’s  Business  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  Restaurant 

5.  Promotional  Activities  Which  May  Be 
Applied  to  Increase  Restaurant  Sales 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON.  JAN.  18 

Retail  Delivery  Association 
Conference  Room  3 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  J.  A.  McDERMOTT,  Cimhel  Brothers,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa. 

The  Forgotten  Man — Problems  of  the  Deliverv 
Superintendent 

ALEXANDER  KAYLIN,  Associate  Editor,  Retailing, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Delivery  Dispatch  Room  Layout  Designed  to 
Effect  Efficient  and  Economical  Operation 

CHARLES  GROSJEAN,  Manager,  Empire  Delivery 
Service,  Gimbel  Bros.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Productive  Warehousing  and  Delivery  Methods 

J.  H.  MOOREHEAD,  Warehouse  Manager,  Gilchrist 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON.  J  AN.  18 

Traffic  Group 

Conferetu'e  Room  2 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  J.  E.  GRIFFITH,  The  Namm  Store,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Chairman,  Traffic  Group. 

Final  Report  on  Study  of  Non-Marking 
J.  E.  GRIFFITH,  C.hairman  of  Committee  on  Non-Mark¬ 
ing. 

Current  Merchandising  Demands  Speedy 
Receiving,  Checking  and  Marking 
A  LAURITANO,  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Distribution  of  Receiving  Department  Payroll 
Expense  to  Selling  Departments 
THEODORE  BRAUNSCHWEIGER.  L.  Bamberger  & 
Co,,  Newark,  N,  J. 

Transportation  Trends 

C.  J,  FAGG,  Manager,  Commerce  and  Trade  Bureau, 
Chamber  of  ('.ommerce  of  the  (aty  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

A  New  Deal  in  Transit  Insurance 

JOHN  G.  CLARK,  Manager,  Retail  Dry  (roods  Service 

Dept,,  R,  F.  Murray  and  Bros,,  Inc.,  New  York  ('ity. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON.  JAN.  18 

Merchandise  Managers’  Division 

Furniture,  Floor  Coverings  and  Draperies 
Divisional  Meeting 

Parlor  1 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  WM.  H.  BURKHARDT,  Divisional  Merchan¬ 
dise  Manager,  Stem  Bros.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Style  Trends  for  Spring  in  Drapery  and 
Upholstery  Fabrics 

WILBUR  W.  CAPRON.  President,  Whittier  Draperv  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Floor  Coverings  Needs  a  New  Merchandising 
Deal 

ERNEST  C.  HASTINGS,  President,  Dry  Goods  Econo¬ 
mist. 

The  Challenge  of  1933 — How  Shall  We 
Meet  It? 

CHANDLER  CUDLIPP,  Divisional  Merchandise  Mana¬ 
ger,  Bloomingdale  Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

How  to  Increase  the  Gross  Margin 

1.  Improving  Selection  of  Stock  and  Turnover. 

2.  Promotions  to  Increase  Profititble  Volume. 

3.  Better  Selling  Methods. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Retailer 

JOHN  HUGHES,  Merchandise  Manager,  Denholm  & 

McKay  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Manufacturer 

JOHN  W.  HUBBELL,  Promotional  Sales  Manager, 

Simmons  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  Program  for  Standardizing  Mattress 
Specifications 

JESSE  E.  ZOFNASS,  President,  Massachusetts  Bedding 
Manufacturers’  Association. 
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WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON  and 
EVENIN(;.  JAN.  18 

irtunptis  Apparel  Division 
Stnithenst  Ihillroom 
FASHION  ANALYSIS  2:00  P.M. 

Part  I — liitPrprrtatHUi  aiul  DiM‘u^^si^»n  of  Major 
Fashion  Problems 

(wiaiul  lUillroom 

PROMENADE  8:30  P.M. 

Part  II — ’"All  Eveiiiiifj  ol’  Fashiem"’ — Proiiienatle 
Displaying  (Correctly  Enseinbleil  ('ostumes  for 
AU  Occasions 

THURSDAY  MORNIN(;.  JAN.  19 

Merchandise  Managers*  Division 

General  Session — Grand  Ballroom 

Gall  to  Order  9:30  A.M. 

Chairman.  WALTER  HOVING.  Vice-President,  Mont¬ 

gomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Chairman,  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers'  Division. 

What  Has  Happened  to  Retailing? 

LEW  HAHN,  Chairman  of  the  Hoard,  Hahn  Department 
Stores,  Inc. 

A  Few  Coiiiiiients  from  a  Retailer  Who  Turned 
Mantifacturer 

R.  C.  KRAMER.  President.  Belding-IIeminway  Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Evolution  of  the  Biiver's  .lob  During  1932  and 
1933 

THORNDIKE  DELAND,  Thorndike  Deland  and  Asso¬ 
ciates,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Newr  Merchandising  Problems  and  Their 
Relation  to  Retailing  in  1933 
R.  G.  ROTH,  Vice-President,  Wm.  Taylor  Son  &  Co., 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 


THURSDAY  MORNING.  JAN.  19 
Sales  Promotion  Division 
Southeast  Ballroom 
Call  to  Order  9:30  A.M. 

Chairman,  R.  G.  PARKER.  Advertising  Manager,  W.  T. 
Grant  Company,  New  York,  N.  A'. 

How  Can  Less  Space  Be  Used  More  Wisely? 
IRA  A.  HIRSCHMANN,  Publicity  Director,  Lord  and 
Taylor,  New  York. 

How  Can  Newspapers  Help  to  Stimulate 
Buying? 

ARTHUR  O.  PRICE,  Sales  Promotion  Manager,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 


How  to  Increase  the  Effectiveness  of  Inexpensive 
Media 

JAMEIS  ROTTO,  Sales  and  Publicity  Director,  The  Hecht 
Company,  Washington,  D.  (]. 

Selling  the  Store  with  Effective  Promotional 
Ideas 

EDMUND  O'CONNELL,  Vice-President,  E.  T.  Slattery 
Company,  Roston,  Mass. 

What’s  Wrong  With  Retail  .4dvcrtising? 
HARFORD  POWEL,  Abbott  Kimball  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York. 


THURSDAY  MORNING.  JAN.  19 

Store  Management  Group 

Supply  Managers'  Meeting 

Conference  Boom  2 

Call  to  Order  10:00  A.M. 

Chairman.  J.  P.  MORAN,  National  Department  Stores 
New  York,  N,  Y. 

ROUND  TABLE  CONFERENCE 

1.  How  Far  Can  Printed  Forms  Be 
Standardized? 

( a  )  .Sales  Books. 

(b)  Tags,  Tickets  and  Labels. 

(c(  Letterheads  and  Envelopes  Customer  Statement 
Forms. 

( (1  (  General  Forms. 

2.  Can  Folders  Be  Satisfactorily  Substituted  for 
Set-Up  Boxes? 

3.  Can  We  Charge  for  (Jift  Wrap — When,  How, 
and  How  Much? 

4.  Cloth  Towels  or  Paper  Towels — Co.st, 
Efficiency  anti  (aistomer  Preference? 

."S.  What  Economies  Have  You  Effected  from 
Factory  Prepacking? 

6.  Review  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Wrapping  and 
Packing  Simplification  Program 

THURSDAY  MORNING.  JAN.  19 
Controllers’  Confsress 
Parlor  I 

CaU  to  Order  9:.30  A.M. 

Chairman,  ALFRED  HENRY,  Treasurer,  Martin’s, 
Brooklyn,  N.  and  Chairman,  (Controllers'  Congress. 

Problems  Arising  From  the  New  Income  Tax 
Law 

ANDREW  TRUDGIAN.  Member  of  W'ashington  Bar 
and  in  Charge  Tax  Department,  S.  I).  Leidesdorf  &  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bookkeeping  Savings  Through  Use  of  Film  and 
Lens 

L.  G.  ANDREWS,  Controller,  Strawbridge  and  Clothier, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

What  the  Proposed  Bankruptcy  Reform 
Legislation  Means  to  the  Retailer 
EDGAR  1.  AMTHOR,  Credit  Manager,  L.  Bamberger  & 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  ^ 
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The  Standard  Expense  Distribution  Plan  in 
Operation 

A.  Administrative  and  Buying  Functions 

T.  A.  BRAUNSCHWEIGER,  Assi»tant  Controller,  L. 
Bamherger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

B.  Occupancy,  Publicity  and  Selling 

R.  A.  FILSKE,  Assistant  Controller,  Abraham  &  Straus, 
Inr.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  JAN.  19 
Traffic  Group 
TAhrary 

Call  to  Order  9:30  A.M. 

Chairman,  I.  ZBAR,  Rereiving  Manager,  Bloomingdale’s, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  Chairman,  Metropolitan  Unit  of 
Traffic  Group. 

Numerous  speakers  will  tell  briefly  how  they 
have  effected  economies  in  the  past  year 
in  receiving,  checking,  marking,  reserve 
stockkeeping  and  Order  and  Invoice  Divi¬ 
sion 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  JAN.  19 

Retail  Delivery  Association 

Conference  Room  3 

Call  to  Order  9:30  A.M. 

Chairman,  RICHARD  BROWN,  General  Superintendent, 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Inr.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Developing  Simplified  Wrapping  and 
Packing  Operations 

RICHARD  W'ASSERMAN,  Traffic  Superintendent,  Abra¬ 
ham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

What  About  Motor  Vehicle  Legislation? 
THEODORE  PRATT,  General  Manager,  Motor  Truck 
Association  of  America,  Inc.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

(^pen  Forum. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JAN.  19 

General  Session — Grand  Ballroom 

Theme:  COST  OF  DISTRIBUTION  AND 
REDUCTION  OF  EXPENSE 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Co-Chairmen,  L.  S.  BITNETl,  Store  Manager,  Wm. 
Filene's  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Chairman,  Store 
Management  Croup;  ALFRED  HENRY’,  Treasurer, 
Martin's,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y’.,  and  Chairman,  Controllers* 
C.ongress;  P.  A.  O’CONNELL,  President,  E.  T.  Slattery 
Company,  Boston,  and  President,  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  .As.sociation. 

Wage  Incentive  Plans  as  a  Means  of  Reducing 
Expenses 

J.  J.  DORAN,  Controller,  Davison  Paxon  Co.,  Atlanta. 
Ga. 

Revaluation  of  Fixed  Assets  and  the  Effect  on 
Operating  Costs 

E.  H.  SCULL,  E.  H.  S<uU  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Department  Store  Operating  Problems  in  the 
Li^t  of  the  Outlook  for  1933 
PROF.  MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR,  Managing  Director, 
Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Harvard  University. 

Let’s  Do  Something  About  It! 

AMOS  PARRISH,  Amos  Parrish  &  Co^  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Report  of  Resolutions  Committee 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JAN.  19 
Personnel  Group 
Southeast  Ballroom 
Theme:  ESTABLISHING  NEW  STANDARDS 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  BEISS  BLOODS  ORTH,  V  ice-President 
in  Charge  of  Personnel,  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Personnel  Standards  and  the  Challenge  of  1933 

MARION  GORDON,  Store  Manager,  C.  F.  Hovey  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  Mass. 

Establishing  Standards  Through  the  Rating  of 
Executives 

ISABELLA  BRANDOW,  Director  of  Training,  Lord  & 
Taylor,  New  Y’ork,  N.  Y. 

Leadership  for  Morale  Building 

ORDWAY  TEAD,  Editor  of  Business  Books.  Harper  & 
Bros,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JAN.  19 

Merchandise  Managers^  Division 

Downstairs  Divisional  Meeting 

Southeast  Ballroom  Foyer 

Call  to  Order  ‘  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  HAROLD  W.  BRIGHTMAN,  Downstairs 
Merchandise  Manager,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Bettering  our  Profit  Showing  in  1933 

B.  J.  ROSENBEIRG,  Downstairs  Merchandise  Manager. 

Stewart  &  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Doing  a  Better  Job  in  the  Downstairs  Store 
CHARLEiS  G.  TAYLOR,  Downstairs  Merchandise  Man¬ 
ager,  Kresge  Department  Store.  Newark.  N.  J. 

The  Future  of  the  Basement  Store 

G.  E.  PRESTON,  Divisional  Merchandise  Manager,  The 

J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Increasing  the  Profit  of  the  Downstairs  Store 
G.  W.  PORTER.  Downstairs  Merchandise  Manager,  The 
Smith-Kassou  Co,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Meeting  Present  Conditions  by  Doing  the 
Obvious  Things  Better 

A.  E.  STEVENS,  Downstairs  Merchandise  Manager,  Gil¬ 
christ  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Maintaining  Our  Volume  in  1933 

S.  GLASS,  Downstairs  Merchandise  Manager,  Hntzler 
Brothers  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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THURSDAY  AFTERNOON.  JAN.  19 

Merchandise  Managers*  Division 

Housewares,  China.  Glassware,  Lamps 
Divisional  Meeting 

Parlor  1 

Call  to  Order  2:0<)  P.M. 

Chairman.  A.  I.  DENBURG,  Divisional  Merchandise 
Manager,  Kresge  Department  Stores.  Newark.  N.  J. 

MerchantlUing  Style  in  China.  Glassware  and 
Lamps 

MISS  MILDRED  FL^LLER.  Tobe  Fashion  Service,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Plann'nji  for  a  Profitable  ^ear  in  1933 

A.  I.  DENBURG,  Divisional  Merchandise  Manager, 

Kresge  Department  Store.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Problems  of  Chinaware  Merehandisiii}! 

G.  S.  UJLAKI,  Department  Manager,  China  Depart- 
menL  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Manufacturing  Plans  for  1933  in  Domestic 
Pottery 

CHARLEYS  L.  SEIBRING,  PresidenU  Sebring  Pottery 
Company,  Sebring,  Ohio. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON.  JAN.  19 

Merchandise  Manafters'  Division 

Men's  and  Boys'  If  ear  Divisional  Meeting 

Library 

Call  to  Order  2:90  P.M. 

Chairman.  WESLEY  HEARE.  Divisional  Merchandise 
Manager,  Montgomery  Ward  &  Companv,  New  York 
N.  Y. 

Successful  Promotions 

JOSEPH  E.  HANSON,  Sales  Promotion  Manager.  Kresge 
Department  Store.  Newark  N.  J. 

Conducting  a  Successful  Boys*  ^  ear  Department 

H.  HOWARD.  Bloomingdale's.  New  York  N.  Y. 

Merchandising  Men's  and  Boys  Furnishings 
JOSEPH  S.  HUDSON.  Merchandise  Manager.  Adam. 
Meldrum  &  Anderson  Co_  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

How  Can  W  e  Make  Men  Style  Conscious? 

LEO  WOLFF,  Vice-PresidenL  Waucanluck  Mills,  L'x- 
bridge.  Mass. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON.  JAN.  19 
Sales  Promotion  Division 
Conference  Room  2 

Call  to  Order  3:00  P.M. 

Chairman.  K.ARL  F.  EGGE.  Publicity  Director.  Bluom- 
ingdale's,  Inc.,  New  York  N.  Y*. 

DISCUSSION  FORUM  on  the  possibilities,  value  and 
application  of  Sound  Movies  as  an  advertising  medium 
for  department  stores. 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  JAN.  19 
The  Tiventy -Second  Annual  Banquet 
Grand  Ballroom 

Toastmaster -PRESIDENT  P.  A.  O'CONNELL. 

Reception  6:45  P.M. 

Invocation 

RENEREND  H.  PERCY  SILVER.  D.  D.,  Pastor,  Church 
of  the  Incarnation.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

"The  Star  Spangletl  Banner” 

Led  by  George  Mevi. 

Banquet  Service 

Musical  Selection^ —  Vt  iPiam  Caesar'^.  Orchestra. 
-Announcement  of  Election  of  Officers 

V  ocal  Selection — Th..*  Two  tir.-njdVr'  Schumann. 
George  Mevi.  Lieder  Singer. 

Adtlress 

RENEREND  H.  PERCY  SILVER.  I).  D. 

V  ocal  Selection — LoUta  Buzz,'  Peccia. 

(.eorge  Mevi. 

The  International  Debts  and  Their  Relation 
To  Business 

HONORABLE  BVINBRIDC.E  COLBY 

Dancing 

FRIDAY  MORNING.  JAN.  20 

General  Session — Southeast  Ballroom 

Under  Auspices  of 

Personnel  Group 

Coo perati n  g  Di  visions : 

Sales  Promotion  Division 
Merchandise  Managers'  Division 
Theme:  BETTER  SERVICE  THROUGH 
COOPER.ATION 

CaU  to  Order  9:30  .A.M. 

(!!hairman.  LAIR  V  V.  HARTER,  Director  of  Training. 
Bloomingdale's.  Inc.,  New  York  N.  Y'. 

The  Training  and  Development  of  Buyers 

EMILY  MILLS  HOPSON.  Training  Director,  The  Namm 
Store.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y’. 

Sales  Proinotion  and  Training 

OTHO  J.  HICKS.  Per>aninel  Manager,  Hahne  &  Co.. 
Newark  N.  J. 

How  the  Training  Department  Works  With: 

a.  The  Salesperson 

MIRI VM  RIBINSTEIN.  Gimbel  Brothers.  New  York 
N.  Y. 

b.  The  Buyer 

MAI  RICE  K.  STERN,  Buyer  of  Toys.  Bloomingdale's, 
Inc«  New  Y'ork.  N.  Y'. 

c.  The  Merchandise  Manager 

GEORGE  T.  FOLSTER.  Mdse.  Mgr..  Coats  and  Junior 
Dresses.  Hochschild.  Kohn  &  Co_  Baltimore.  Md. 

d.  The  Sales  Promotion  Manager 

WM.  H.  McLEOD.  .Vdvertising  Manager,  Wm.  Filene's 
Sons  Company.  Boston.  Mass. 


A  General  Discussion  Follows  Each  Address 
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It’s  Time  to  Consider  Many  Things  That  Will  Cause 
the  Purse  Strings  to  Loosen 


HAT  do  you  think  about 
capes”?  "Is  it  safe  to  buy 
these  ICdwardian  and  Vic¬ 
torian  tyjK-’s  of  sleeves?”  “Do  you 
really  think  novelty  fabrics  will  stay 
important  through  spring?”  Every¬ 
one  who  has  l)een  in  a  Show  Room 


where  fashions  were  being  displayed 
and  discussed  during  the  past  two 
weeks,  has  heard  these  (piestions 
asked,  over  and  over  again.  Every¬ 
one  who  has  l)een  in  a  Show  Room 
in  the  past  few  weeks,  or  gathered 
with  fashion-wise  friends  over  a 
luncheon  table  or  elsewhere  has 
probably  asked  these  same  ques¬ 
tions,  for  all  the  world  seems  to  he 
wondering  just  how  well  the  woman 
of  1933  is  going  to  like  to  wear  a 
cape  through  the  busy  round  of  her 
day.  Peoide  who  seem  to  know  the 
way  of  the  cycle  of  fashion  have  a 
very  positive  idea  in  favor  of  capes. 
Even  the  Edwardian  sleeves  of  the 
gay  90’s  are  not  frowned  on  as  we 
might  have  thtmglu,  after  the  whirl 
of  popularity  wliich  they  enjoyed 
through  the  fall  and  early  winter. 
And  as  for  fabrics  .  .  .  where  is 
the  woman  who  loves  her  clothes, 
who  enjoys  a  hit  of  individuality  and 
distinction  in  the  things  she  wears, 
that  would  not  uphold  the  steady 
onward  development  of  new,  inter¬ 
esting  and  novel  textures  in  wools, 
in  silks,  and  in  cottons? 


By  KATHERINE  CASEY 

- m - 

And  so,  to  do  or  not  to  do  Capes 
seems  to  be  among  the  stern  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  day.  We  lielieve  they 
should  be  done  for  the  right  people 
and  the  right  occasions,  and  there 
will  be  of  course  much  discussion 
pro  and  con  of  this  ixjint  during  the 
Fashion  Analysis. 

When  hats  suddenly  went  up  in 
the  back,  and  down  in  the  front,  two 
years  ago,  like  a  saucy  lady  swishing 
her  bustle,  there  was  consternation 


Interpretation  and  Discussion  of 
The  Major  Fashion  Trends 
Wednesday  Afternoon  2  o'clock 

Silhouette  Coats,  Suits 
Fabric  Dresses,  Hats 

Color  Costume  Accessories 

An  Evening  of  Fashion 
Wednesday  Night  8.30  o'clock 
Display  of  correctly  assembled 
costumes  for  Spring 


aplenty  and  for  good  reason. 
Eugenie,  the  Mauve  Decade,  nor 
any  other  colorful  tho  authentic  in¬ 
spiration  could  turn  the  serious 
minds  of  the  clothes  conscious  too 
confidently  in  that  direction.  But 
maybe  it  started  us  thinking  along 
the  pretty  and  along  the  feminine 
path  to  clothes  and  now  we  nod  ap¬ 
proval  to  the  increasing  charm,  and 
charming  increa.se  of  lovelier  hats. 
And  diversity  is  the  keynote  the 
new  millinery  emphasizes.  A  beret 
if  you  like,  a  cloche,  if  you  please, 
a  brim,  wide,  narrow  or  in  between. 
Truly  a  season  for  the  woman  who 
knows  she  looks  her  best  in  a  type, 
which  she  has  too  often  turned 
down  rather  than  be  branded  out  of 
step.  And  that  is  why  we  are  show¬ 
ing  hats  that  seem  to  be  not  one 
determined  and  molded  line,  but 
shaped  to  conform  to  faces  rather 
than  fancies. 

And  then  there  is  another  sub¬ 
ject  that  is  causing  merchandise  men 
to  hurl  the  question  forward  at 
every  likely  opportunity  . . .  “What 
will  we  do  about  suits?”  We 
should  be  smarter,  were  we  to  say. 


“What  will  the  customer  do  about 
suits?”  Indeed,  from  all  indications, 
she  is  going  to  do  very  well  by 
them  ...  if  we  give  her  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  finding  the  right  type  for 
her  figure,  whether  she  is  a  fourteen 
or  a  forty.  Chances  are  the  four- 
teens  will  find  it  very  easy,  but  the 
"forty”  who  pays  well  for  a  sound¬ 
ly  tailored  suit,  ah,  there’s  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Some  stores,  no  doubt,  will  let 
her  down  by  deciding  for  her  that 
after  all,  suits  are  for  the  missy 
type.  Not  so.  not  so,  we  are  saying 
in  our  Fashion  Analysis,  and  we 
should  have  allies  in  the  Accessories 
department,  stronger  than  stone 
walls  when  we  make  this  declaration. 

Accessories  foward,  and  to  the 
front!  For  with  suits,  from  the 
chiselled  tailleur  of  O’Rossen  fame, 
to  the  dressmaker  inspiration  with 
lu.xurious  fox  trims,  accessories  cry 
for  attention.  Seems  to  us  they 
need  to  he  more  selective  than  with 
any  other  costume.  The  right  scarf 
or  flower,  the  right  bracelet  or  clip, 
the  right  blouse  or  sweater,  and  so 
on  .  .  .  gloves  and  handkerchiefs, 
shoes  and  hosiery.  It’s  high  time  we 
were  giving  some  of  these  temporar¬ 
ily  neglected  wardrobe  darlings  a 
generous  bit  of  attention.  And 
what’s  more,  they  are  deserving  it 
.  .  .  for  this  grand  new  idea  of 
matching  the  hat  with  glove,  and 
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sometimes  adding  the  bag  for  a  trim 
trio,  is  too  fascinating  to  resist.  To 
those  who  haven’t  yet  seen  this  new¬ 
est  vogue,  it  may  sound  rather  bi¬ 
zarre  even  faddish,  but  we  have  sets 
so  chic,  and  irresistible  in  cotton 
matelasse,  in  chamois,  and  in  novelty 
fabrics  to  harmonize  with  spring 
costumes,  that  we  are  sure  of  their 
success.  And  when  they  are  seen 
in  the  fashion  Promenade,  practic¬ 
ally  everj'one  of  them  a  debut  fash¬ 
ion,  never  having  been  seen  by  any¬ 
one  except  the  artists  who  devel¬ 
oped  them  with  us  in  our  fabrics, 
and  colors,  we  know  there  will  be 
enthusiasm. 


Customers  will  be  deciding  very, 
very  soon  what  they  will  buy  for 
Spring.  Will  your  customers  go 
feminine  and  be  slightly  reminiscent 
of  lavendar  and  lace?  Will  their 
perky  little  capes  and  wee  shallow 
hats  find  an  appropriate  background 
against  the  \'ictorian  love-seat  and 
china  filled  what-not  .  .  .  homes 
really  are  introducing  these  merr>’ 
little  notes  of  the  last  generation. 
We  know  many  customers  will  fav¬ 
or  the  feminine  trend,  and  of  course 
we  are  interpreting  it  in  our  Fashion 
Promenade.  We  even  have  a  hand¬ 
some  rosy  velvet  love  seat  and  an  old 
fashioned  hassock  or  two  from  the 


antique  collection  of  Bruce  Buttfield 
to  give  the  clothes  a  deserved  set¬ 
ting.  Or,  will  your  customers  go 
tailleur  and  English  ?  There’s  a 
trend  that  way  too. 

Which  ever  way  they  turn,  they 
will  Ije  led  and  greatly  influenced 
by  the  alert,  a])peal  of  resixuisible 
department  stores,  and  dependable 
merchants.  There’s  a  word  which 
liegins  with  Q  that  an  awful  lot  of 
customers  and  store  people  have 
overlooked  in  the  last  couple  of 
years,  and  tliat  is  the  word  with 
which  the  Fashion  Analysis  and 
Promenade  will  oijen  its  program, 
and  will  close  its  j)rogram. 
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Promotional  Helps 

Cannon,  Viscose,  Lastex  Will  Instruct  Visitors 


.\t  this  Twenty-Second  Annual  Convention  visitors  will  have 
the  opiKJrtunity  of  viewinf?  an  unusually  interestiuR  congress  of 
exhibits  of  an  educational  nature  as  well  as  displays  of  purely 
utilitarian  types  of  store  equipment,  fixtures  and  accessories. 
Sijecial  effort  on  the  part  o'  th?  .\ssociatii'i\'s  exhibit  manager 
has  brought  together  three  la  ge  manufacturers  whose  high 
<|uality  products  are  known  throrghout  the  country  in  the  de¬ 
partment  store  field.  These  concerns  have  leased  space  in  Parlor 
2  (to  the  left  of  the  N.  K.  D.  G.  A.  exh'bit)  and  have  planned 
exceptionally  attractive  exhibits. 

One  of  these  concerns,  the  Viscose  Company,  makers  of 
Crown  Brand  Yarns,  will  introduce  Seraceta  Strands  of  Fashion, 
a  yarn  especially  suite<l  to  high  style  fabrics  and  acclaimed  by 
the  class  publications  as  in  tune  with  dull  lustre  style  trends. 
Another  manufacturer  in  the  group  is  Cannon  Mills,  famous  for 
its  progressive  advertising  of  styled  towels  and  sheets.  The  third 
concern  to  exhibit  in  Parlor  2  is  Adamson  Brothers  Company, 
distributors  of  Lastex  yarns  for  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Company, 
which  has  been  a  sensation  of  the  past  year  in  a  score  of  textile 
industries. 

The  last  named  firm  will  demonstrate  the  unique  features  of 
Lastex  yams  when  woven  or  knitted  into  various  types  of  fabrics, 
creating  two-way  stretch  materials  with  permanent  and  washable 
elasticity  suitable  to  all  divisions  of  the  apparel  industry  and 
notably  in  underwear,  foundation  garments,  sportswear  and  bath¬ 
ing  suits.  The  introduction  of  Lastex  fabrics  into  the  foundation 


garment  field  was  directly  resi>onsible  for  an  increase  of  40%  in 
production  in  1932  over  the  preceding  year,  according  to  the 
Adamson  Company. 

During  the  past  year  Cannon  Mills  has  devoted  a  considerable 
part  of  its  resources  to  the  individual  problems  of  linen  depait- 
ments  in  stores  throughout  the  country.  Tests  have  been  conducted 
to  determine  the  value  of  the  brand  name  in  the  sale  of  towels. 
Cannon  has  studied  sales  training  methods  of  various  stores  and 
has  formulated  many  valuable  ideas  on  the  right  and  wrong  method 
of  selling  sheets  and  towels.  A  wealth  of  display  material  both 
for  windows  and  interiors  will  l>e  shown  at  the  exhibit  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  successful  store  advertising  on  sheets  and  towels  as  well 
as  proofs  of  future  Cannon  advertising  will  be  on  display.  The 
Cannon  exhibit  as  a  whole  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  all 
store  persons  having  anything  to  do  with  the  linen  department. 

At  the  exhibit  of  The  Viscose  Company,  the  remarkable  pro¬ 
gress  made  during  the  past  few  years  by  synthetic  fabrics  will 
graphically  illustrated  by  a  display  of  fabrics  woven  by 
Seraceta  Strands  of  Fashion,  a  comparatively  new  acetate  yarn. 
Various  types  of  fabrics  in  which  Seraceta  has  been  used  ex¬ 
clusively  or  in  combination  with  other  yarns  will  be  presented 
through  the  courtesy  of  leading  fabric  houses  and  actual  dress 
models  will  show  the  final  step  in  the  progress  of  yarn  to 
finished  merchandise.  Technical  information  regarding  fabric 
construction  and  the  wearing  qualities  of  various  yarns  also  will 
be  made  available  to  visitors  at  the  Seraceta  section,  the  Viscose 
Company  states. 
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Educational  Exhibit 

Jlhorc  Equipment.  ServieoN  and  ^upplieN 


The  largest  and  most  comprehensive  Educational  Exhibit  of 
Store  Equipment,  Services  ami  Supplies  in  the  history  of  our 
Association  is  being  held  in  conjunction  with  the  22nd  Annual 
Convention.  The  displays  cover  practically  every  representative 
product  and  service  used  by  department  stores  and  include  the 
leading  organizations  in  their  respective  fields. 


Accounting  Machines 

The  National  Cash  Register  Co. 

Dayton,  O.  Booth  10 

This  liooth  contains  a  complete  display  of  special  department 
store  models  of  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER.  OK  CHARGE 
PHONE  SYSTEM  AND  .ACCOUNTING  MACHINES. 

A  number  of  these  models  represent  the  newest  and  most 
recent  development  and  are  the  same  ty|>e  bein^  installed  by 
most  of  the  prominent  stores  throughout  the  country. 

Special  Department  Store  representatives  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company  will  be  in  attendance  and  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  the  equipment  with  you. 


Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Booths  36-37 

The  emphasis  in  this  display  is  on  methods.  The  newest,  best 
practice  in  preparation  and  interpretation  of  office  figure  work 
IS  exemplified  by  Ixith  forms  and  equipment.  Many  of  these 
devices  have  never  been  available  for  exhibit  before:  they  are 
recent  developments  of  Remington  Rand’s  greatly  ex]>anded  engin¬ 
eering  staff. 


Underwood- Elliott  Fisher  Company 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  1 

Delegates  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  this  exhibit,  where  the 
latest  models  of  EIliott-Fisher,  Sundstrand  and  Underwood  will 
be  demonstrated  on  various  accounting  forms  and  systems  of 
especial  interest.  Attendants  familiar  with  retail  store  rou¬ 
tine  will  cheerfully  explain  the  various  machines  and  applications 
shown. 


Advertising  Service 

The  Juvenile  Magazine  Publishing  Co. 

406  West  34th  St.,  New  York  Booth  L 

A  monthly  publication  which  carries  sales  messages  most  effec¬ 
tively  from  your  store  to  the  home.  Exclusive  rights  'to  one 
Department  Store  in  each  city.  Its  brilliant  four-color  cover,  and 
monthly  fund  of  stories,  funnies  and  pictures  make  it  of  incal¬ 
culable  value  in  building  good  will  in  the  home  and  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  sale  of  juvenile  merchandise. 

Brilliant  Display  Panels  for  Infants’  and  Children’s  Depart¬ 
ments. 


Peck  Distrihuting  Corporation 

271  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Booth  “Z” 

For  more  than  20  years,  the  Peck  Distrihuting  Corporation  has 
specialized  in  mass  plan  advertising.  Department  store  execu* 
tives  in  MetrojKilitan  New  York  who  use  our  service,  know 
our  methods  to  be  thorough,  efTective  and  resultful. 

Important  information.  |>ertinent  to  the  sales  of  department 
stores,  are  available  for  the  use  of  prospective  clients. 

Ask  us  how  you  can  increase  sales  by  Peck  Mass  Plan  Adver* 
tising. 


Cash  Registers 

The  National  Cash  Register  Co. 

Dayton,  O.  Booth  10 

This  booth  contains  a  complete  display  of  special  department 
store  models  of  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER.  OK  CHARGE 
PHONE  SYSTEM  AND  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES. 

A  number  of  these  models  represent  the  newest  ami  most 
recent  development  and  are  the  same  tyi>e  lieing  installed  by 
most  of  the  prominent  stores  throughout  the  country. 

Special  Department  Store  representatives  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company  will  be  in  attendance  and  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  the  equipment  with  you. 


Counselors  to  Stores 

Amos  Parrish  &  Company 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Booth  D 

-  ii  you  want  to  sell  more  profitably!  Counselors  in  manage¬ 
ment,  merchandising,  fashion,  sales  promotion,  local  and  national 
advertising.  Over  300  stores,  large  and  small,  have  profitably 
put  to  work  this  organization's  recommendations  on  their 
merchandising  and  sales  promotion  prolilenis;  over  1000  store 
executives  have  attended  its  Fashion  Merchandising  Clinics. 


Display  and  Price-Card  Systems 

Card  Display,  Inc. 

22  West  32nd  St.,  New  York  Booth  "I” 

Showing  the  latest  developments  in  advertising  at-the-point-of- 
sale  via  “CARDISPLAFRAMES,” — the  price-card  system  which 
permits  instant  price  changes  and  merchandising  tie-ups  without 
delay  or  cost. 

Ask  for  your  copy  of  “Increased  Sales  at  Reduced  Costs,’’  a 
practical  analysis  of  your  own  price  cards. 

Elelegates  wishing  to  see  “CARDISPL.AFRAMES”  in  actual 
operation  are  invited  to  inspect  the  installations  at  these  nearby 
stores: 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 

Bloomingdale  Bros. 

Frederick  Loeser  &  Co. 

Convention  exhibit  in  charge  of  Tex  O’Rourke,  Sales  Manager. 


Emhosograf  Corporation  of  America 

285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Booth  14 

The  Embosograf  and  Embosoframe  System 

Hundreds  of  Department  Stores  can  now  attest  to  the  marked 
savings^  effected  by  the  Embosoframe  System,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  indisputable  smartness  and  uniformity  which  results  and  the 
speed  with  which  card  changes^  can  he  made.  .A  tiractical  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  System  in  use  is  given  in  the  Embosograf  exhibit. 
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Display  Equipment 

Mileo  Mannequins 

44  East  8th  St.  (One  block  west  of  Wan- 
amaker’s)  New  York  Booth  24 

Enjoying  a  nation-wide  reputation  since  1900,  the  eminent 
sculptor  P.  C.  Mileo  presents  his  1933  line  consisting  of  new 
and  novel  creations  in  mannequins  for  the  proper  scientific  dis- 

filay  of  specific  garments  and  classes  of  merchandise.  The  Mileo 
ine  consists  of  Ladies’,  Stouts’,  Junior  Miss’,  Men’s  and  Char¬ 
acter  Figures  of  every  description. 


J.  R.  Palmenberg’s  Sons,  Inc. 

89  West  3rd  St.,  New  York  Booth  21 

J.  R.  Palmenberg’s  Sons,  Inc.,  Manufacturers  of  metal  and 
wood  fixtures,  heavy  duty  racks,  display  forms,  also  the  ever 
well  known  authentic  Palmenberg  Manufacturers  Model  forms, 
are  optimistic  enough  of  the  future  to  celebrate  their  81  years 
in  business  by  having  just  opened  a  beautiful  new  showroom  at 
S30-7tb  Avenue,  New  York,  K.  Y. 


Lastex  Yarns 

Adamson  Bros.  Company 

Sole  Distributors  of  Lastex  Yarns  for 
United  States  Rubber  Company,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York  Parlor  2 

Lastex— ;“The  Miracle  Yarn” — ^bas  been  the  sensation  of  the 
last  year  in  a  score  of  textile  industries.  Its  unique  ability  to 
be  woven  or  knitted  into  any  type  of  fabric,  creating  two-way 
stretch  materials  with  permanent  and  washable  elasticity,  has  had 
revolutionary  effects  in  all  divisions  of  the  apparel  industry  and 
notably  in  underwear,  foundation  garments,  sportswear  and  bath¬ 
ing  suits. 

The  introduction  of  Lastex  fabrics  into  the  foundation  garment 
field  was  directly  responsible  for  an  increase  of  40%  in  produc¬ 
tion  in  1932  over  the  preceding  year.  In  the  dress  industry 
Lastex  has  created  entirely  new  types  of  fabrics  which,  due  to 
their  permanently  elastic  quality,  have  meant  substantial  reduc¬ 
tion  in  sizes  in  the  finished  garments  and  the  elimination  of 
costly  alterations. 

In  all  fields  where  it  has  entered,  Lastex  has  also  been  a 
powerful  influence  in  raising  unit  prices  and  checking  profitless 
merchandising.  The  development  of  Lastex  in  the  first  year  of 
its  existence  has  been  phenominal  and  even  more  remarkable 
progress  is  promised  for  the  near  future. 


I 


I 
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Reynolds  Printasign  Corporation 

542  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  "X” 

The  Displamor  shows  twenty-four  merchandise  displays  in  the 
space  usually  required  by  one.  It  is  electrically  operated  and 
always  holds  the  crowds.  Endorsed  by  the  leading  concerns 
everywhere  as  one  of  the  greatest  merchandising  devices  of  the 
age.  Will  shortly  be  installed  in  all  of  the  principal  stores  in 
the  largest  cities  throughout  the  country.  Plenty  of  room  for  the 
complete  ensemble  or  for  a  selection  of  gent’s  furnishings  on 
each  of  the  twenty-four  panels.  It  is  possible  to  show  over  100 
articles  of  merchandise  by  means  of  the  Displamor  which  keeps 
showing  them  again  and  again,  all  through  the  hours  of  the  day 
and  evening.  Be  sure  to  place  your  orders  for  early  installation 
if  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  the  tremendous  display  power 
of  this  device.  Orders  booked  in  rotation,  first  come,  first  served. 


Schenker  Figures,  Inc. 

1440  Broadway,  New  York  Booth  G 

Realizing  the  importance  of  displaying  merchandise  to  the 
best  advantage,  SCHENKER  FIGURES  present  new  models 
and  new  color  tones  that  are  in  perfect  accord  with  the  new 
Spring  Modes.  These  models  come  in  Adult,  Junior  and  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Figures,  and  a  most  interesting  group  of  Millinery  and 
Decorative  Heads. 


Fur  Storage  Vaults 

Hnskelite  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  35 

The  features  of  modem,  scientific  fur  storage  will  be  shown  in 
this  exhibit  of  Plymetl  Vaults.  Photographs  of  typical  layouts 
will  indicate  how  many  stores  have  solved  the  problem  of  pro¬ 
viding  better  and  more  convenient  storage  at  much  lower  cost 
than  in  the  past. 


Hangers,  Garment 

AU-Stylet  Hanger  Company,  “Fairy”  Hangers 

512  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  Booth  V 

Proper  merchandise  display  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  use 
of  the  correct  hanger.  There  is  a  “Fairy”  hanger  made  for  the 
efficient  showing  of  every  type  of  garment.  “Fairy”  hangers  are 
designed  to  keep  clothing  on  the  rack  and  oil  the  floor.  A 
display  of  Cellophane  and  Cloth  Dress  Covers  completes  the 
line. 


Insurance 


Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Boston,  Mass.  Booth  13 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  world’s  largest  mutual 
casualty  insurance  company  and  its  associate  United  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  will  exhibit  in  booth  No.  13.  This 
display  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  store  executives  because 
it  will  show  their  direct  dealing  plan  has  greatly  reduced  insur¬ 
ance  costs  for  retailers  and  resulted  in  unusually  effective  service 
with  resultant  gains  in  goodwill  from  customers  and  employees. 
Liberty  Mutual  is  a  regular  advertiser  in  The  Bulletin  and 
insures  many  member  stores  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association. 


Measuring  Machines 

The  Measuregrapk  Company 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Booth  32 

Exhibiting  Model  128  Master  Measuregrapk,  featuring  both 
Start  and  Stop  Control,  the  measuring  machine  which  demands 
rather  than  requests  accuracy. 

Showing,  in  addition,  representative  pieces  of  display  fixtures, 
the  individuality,  practicability,  and  real  invitingness  of  which 
make  manifest  the  fact  that  they  have  been  created  to  sell  mer¬ 
chandise. 


Model  Forms 

Cavanaugh  Form  Company,  Inc. 

9-11  University  Place,  New  York  Booth  M-4 

CAVANAUGH  FORM  COMPANY.  INC..  9-11  University 
Place.  New  York  are  exhibiting  their  MANUFACTERS  MODEL 
FORMS.  Their  model  forms  are  correct  in  posture  and  measure¬ 
ments.  They  are  used  by  leading  garment  manufacturers  every¬ 
where.  Department  stores  and  specialty  shops  use  them  to 
great  advantage  in  their  sizing,  examining  and  alteration  de¬ 
partments. 


Offset  Printing 

The  National  Process  Company 

75  Varick  St.,  New  York  Booth  M-3 

The  National  Process  Company  is  exhibiting  samples  of  Direct 
Mail  material  done  by  various  offset  processes.  Also,  samples 
of  poster  work  by  the  Foto- Screen  process.  Quality  work, 
executed  speedily  and  most  economically,  is  the  forte  of  this 
company.  By  the  use  of  its  various  processes,  it  is  possible 
to  produce  unusual  mailing  pieces,  posters,  statement  enclosures, 
etc.,  and  to  cut  costs  at  the  same  time. 


Paper  Boxes 

Huye  Space  Saving  Box  System 

New  Orleans,  La.  Booths  18-18A 

Box  Parts  for  Making  Paper  Boxes.  This  Invention  permits 
users  to  make  boxes  automatically  in  their  own  stores  or  depart¬ 
ments,  any  size  desired,  from  Box  Parts  which_  are  fiW  folded 
flat  in  small  bins,  affording  a  perfect  box  service  within  arm’s 
reach.  Its  use  is  Indispensable  to  users  of  larger  size  boxes — 
No  warehousing — No  soiled  boxes — No  wrong  sizes. 


Photographic  Aid  to  Accounting 

Recordak  Corporation 

Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  33 

The  Commercial  Recordak,  embodying  revolutionary  and  mod¬ 
ern  ideas  in  adapting  photography  to  accounting,  will  be  de¬ 
monstrated  at  this  booth.  A  complete  layout  showing  the 
application  of  the  Recordak  to  department  store  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  systems  will  be  shown,  as  well  as  other  money-saving 
photographic  accounting  systems. 

The  new  Commercial  Recordak,  designed  particularly  for 
department  store  applications,  and  new  projecting  device  will 
be  shown  for  the  first  time. 

Si>ecial  department  store  representatives  of  the  Recordak 
Corporation  will  be  in  attendance,  and  will  be  glad  to  discuss 
these  systems  with  you. 
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Price  Marking  Machines 

Dennison  Mnnufecturing  Co. 

Ftaminghani,  Mass.  Booth  29 

The  Dennison  Pinning  Machine,  model  A,  prints  and  pins  two, 
three,  four,  and  even  eiKht-line  control  tickets.  Now,  the  control 
system  of  price  marking  may  be  used  without  increasing  the  cost 
of  capital  investment  one  cent  because  fewer  machines  are  needed 
to  mark  the  merchandise.  The  Dennison  Pinning  Machine  handles 
both  controlled  and  non-controlled  goods. 

The  model  S  Pinning  Machine  prints  a  smaller  ticket  than  the 
model  A  and  is  suitable  for  marking  small  and  delicate  merchan¬ 
dise.  It  will  print  three,  four,  and  six  line  tickets.  The  six 
line  ticket  can  be  used  for  controlled  merchandise. 

With  the  Dennison  Pinning  Machines,  each  ticket  is  printed 
neatly  and  attached  with  the  i>oint  of  the  pin  securely  guarded 
between  two  plies  of  the  ticket.  No  sharp  points  to  injure  fabrics 
or  fingers. 

The  new  Dennison  Dial-Set  Marking  Machine  prints  single 
string,  coupon-control,  2-piece  garment,  and  3-piece  garment  tickets 
without  any  type  setting.  An  ingenious  device  enables  any  one 
to  print  rapidly  and  accurately. 

Visit  the  Dennison  booth  and  see  for  yourself  the  many  out¬ 
standing  features  of  the  Dennison  Pinning  and  Marking  Machines. 


A.  Kimball  Co. 

307  West  Broadway,  New  York  Booth  25 

Automatic  Marking  Machines,  and  other  Price  Marking  De¬ 
vices  for  use  in  Department  and  Dry  Goods  Stores. 


The  Monarch  Marking  System  Company 

Dayton,  O.  Booths  16-17 

Price-Marking  Systems  for  Retail  Stores. 

Price-Marking  and  Ticket  Attaching  Devices. 


Radio  Fashion  Broadcasts 

Worden  Advertisers  Service,  Inc. 

247  Park  Ave.,  New  York  Parlor  B 

Elaborate  radio  broadcasting  program  with  direct  fashion 
merchandise  appeal  presenting  outstanding  stars  of  stage,  screen, 
opera  and  radio. 

Sponsored  in  New  York  by  Saks- Fifth  Avenue.  L(x;al  exclusive 
sponsorship  available  to  one  store  in  each  city  on  Columbia 
Network  at  small  cost. 

Auditions  of  program  being  held  in  Parlor  II  on  same  floor  as 
Convention  Hall  throughout  week  by  appointment. 


Railway  Express  Service 

Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc. 

216-218  West  31st  St.,  New  York  Booth  31 

Railway  express  service  is  complete  and  sufficiently  flexible 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  .shipper  and  shipment.  It 
affords  a  convenient,  dependable,  fast  transport.-ition  service  for 
shipments  small  or  large,  providing  the  yiecial  attention  required 
by  each.  C.  O.  D.’s  are  promptly  paid.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  small  packages  to  insure  their  delivery  in  good  condition. 

The  Railway  Express  Agenejr  has  an  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  exhibit  which  merits  your  inspection. 

•  •  •  • 


Resident  Buying  Office 

Kirby,  Block  &  Fischer,  Inc. 

128  West  31st  St.,  New  York  Booth  M 

Kirby,  Block  &  Fischer,  Inc.,  leaders  in  the  resident  buying 
office,  are  exhibiting  an  interesting  array  of  services,  des  gned 
to  help  independent  retail  stores.  Included  is  a  complete  sales 
promotion  program,  with  Sales  Plan  bulletins  of  merchandising 
events,  ad  mats  and  selling  helps.  Also  exhibited  are  exclusive 
merchandise  items  especially  developed  by  the  Cooperative  Mer¬ 
chandising  Bureau  of  this  office. 


Soabar  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Booths  45-46 

Clip  Ticketing  Machine  which  price  marks  and  attaches  tickets 
without  piercing  merchandise;  Pin  Ticketing:  Sew  Ticketing;  Tag 
Marking:  Ticket  and  Label  Marker  (most  comprehensive  mark¬ 
ing  machine,  taking  eight  sizes  gummed  labels,  jewelry  tickets, 
string  tickets  and  pin  tickets  with  and  without  coupons) ;  Fold¬ 
ing  Pin  Ticket  and  Gauged-Tag  Marker. 


Salesbooks 

InternationsJ  Tag  A  Salesbook  Co. 

Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  40 

Manifold  Forms  for  department  store  use,  showing  considerable 
savinfts  due  to  company  operating  independently.  Also  a  display 
of  shipping  and  C.  O.  D.  tags. 


Publications 

Dry  Goods  Economist 

239  West  39th  St.,  New  York  Booths  N  and  O 

The  Dry  Goods  Economist — in  its  eighty -eighth  year  a  NEW 
magazine,  coming  to  you  monthly.  Alive  -colorful — analytical — 
selective.  Dressed  to  take  its  place  in  your  store  or  your  home. 
Around  it  are  grouped  advertising  and  sales  promotion  services 
which  include  the  Hart  Magazine  Service,  used  by  more  than 
six  hundred  merchants  for  distribution  to  consumers,  and  the 
Economist  Retail  Services. 


Fairchild  Publications,  Inc. 

8  East  13th  St.,  New  York  Booth  15 

The  Fairchild  Publications  invite  you  to  their  booth,  which 
ints  out  the  manner  in  which  the  Fairchild  Publications — 
omen’s  Wear  Daily,  Retailing  (Executive  and  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  Editions),  Daily  News  Record,  and  Men’s  Wear,  serve  the 
retail  merchant  and  his  staff. 

News,  ideas  and  fashions  for  the  merchant,  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger,  buyer,  advertising  manager,  store  manager,  controller,  credit 
manager,  delivery  superintendent,  display  man,  educational  director 
and  sales  person. 


The  Haire  Publishing  Company 

1170  Broadway,  New  York  Booth  W 

In  these  days  of  quick,  practical  " Moneys- IVort/i”  efficiency. 
One  of  These  Haire  Publications  Should  Be  the  Backbone  of 
Your  Buvinq  and  Sellinp. 

Most  business  papers  have  “horizontal”  circulations.  They 
attempt  to  cover  many  industries  through  one  medium.  This 
applies  particularly  in  the  retail  field. 

Haire  Publications  are  all  of  “vertical”  circulations.  Every 
Haire  Publication  is  a  merchandising  paper  devoted  exclusively 
to  complete  coverage  of  one  industry  only. 

These  Seven  Merchandising  Papers  are  the  leaders  in  the 
retail  dry  goods  fields  they  serve: 

CORSET  AND  UNDERWEAR  REVIEW.  20  years; 
CROCKERY  AND  GLASS  JOURNAL.  58  vears: 
LINENS  AND  DOME.STICS.  5  vears:  INFANTS’ 
AND  CHILDRENS’  REVHEW.  7  vears;  HOUSE 
FURNISHING  REVIEW.  40  years:  NOTION  AND 
NOVELTY  REVIEW,  67  years;  DRESS  ACCES¬ 
SORIES,  25  years. 


The  Shelby  Selecbook  Company 

Shelby,  O.  Booth  34 

'The  Shelby  Salesbook  Co.,  Shelby,  Ohio,  has  for  thirty  years 
specialized  in  the  manufacture  of  Printed  Business  Forms.  Be¬ 
sides  all  types  of  salesbooks.  representative  Shelby  items  include 
non-duplicate  and  multicopy  forms  for  buying,  receiving,  shipping, 
billing  and  internal  forms  of  every  description.  Offices  in  prin¬ 
cipal  cities.  Visit  exhibit,  space  34. 


Sanforizing 

Chiett,  Peabody  A  Co.,  Inc. 

40  Worth  Street,  New  York  Booth  A 

Sanforizing,  which  gives  to  the  wearer  of  a  garment  the 
gratification  of  permanent  fit,  has  already  met  with  general 
acceptance  in  the  field  of  washables.  It  carries  the  quality 
movement  to  its  logical  conclusion — a  satisfied  customer. 

Retail  executives  interested  in  featuring  quality,  are  cordially 
invited  to  meet  with  us  in  our  Booth  where  we  will  be  glad 
to  explain  what  Sanforizing  is  and  how  it  can  best  serve  them. 


Service  for  Personnel  Control 

Willmark  Service  System,  Inc. 

250  West  57th  St.,  New  York  Booths  38-39 

The  National  "Personnel-Building”  Organisation 
The  one  national  organization,  specializing  in  the  building  of 
retail  sales  personnel.  Willmark,  through  its  methods  of  personnel 
testing,  correcting  and  educating,  prevents  and  minimizes  dishon¬ 
esty.  Strengthens  morale.  Heightens  efficiency.  Stimulates  sales. 
Willmark  enables  _  retail  organizations  to  control  and  supervise 
properly  the  activities  of  selling  personnel.  Willmark  minimizes 
the  stock  shortage  evil.  Willmark  Service  is  available  in  every 
city  of  the  United  States.  A  Willmark  official,  stationed  at  our 
booth,  will  gladly  give  you  further  information. 


Showcard  Machines 

Reynolds  Printasign  Corporation 

542  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  “X” 

The  Printasign  produces  modern  cards  for  all  purposes  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  sign  a  minute  or  less.  An  intelligent  boy  at  a 
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small  salary  replaces  a  bich-priccd  sign  writer,  producing  beauti¬ 
ful  sales  inspiring  cams.  Uuickly  pays  tor  itseli.  Prints  com¬ 
bination  ot  colors  at  the  same  time  on  any  paper  or  cartiboaru. 
No  typesetting  required.  Ituilt  to  last  indetiiiilely.  Ihe  Print- 
asign  IS  now  tnstalled  in  the  most  outstanding  departmetit  stores 
trom  New  Vork  to  Portland,  Oregon.  Amongst  other  places  it 
is  now  being  operated  in  llaltimore,  Philadelphia,  PittsUuigh, 
Boston,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Lincoln,  Denver,  Tulsa,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  San  P'rancisco,  etc. 


sponsored-fabrics  through  the  courtesy  of  the  leading  fabric  houses. 
Dress  models  made  of  Seraceta  yarn  will  convince  you  of  the 
rapid  progress  which  has  lieen  made  in  the  held  of  synthetic  fabrics. 

I'he  Viscose  Company  will  give  detailed  information  regarding 
fabrics  woven  of  Seraceta  Strands  ^f  Fashion  and  will  tell  you 
ot  the  celebrated  dress  houses  which  are  depending  more  and 
more  on  "man-made”  yarns  for  uniformity  in  construction  and 
for  richness  and  dull  luster  which  style  is  demanding. 


Sound  Movies — An  Advertising  Medium 

Erpi  Picture  Consultenta,  Inc. 

250  West  57th  Street,  New  Vork  Booth  11 

Lrpi  Picture  Consultants,  Inc.,  is  working  with  a  cuiiiinittee 
of  Department  Store  Executives  headed  by  Mr.  Prank  A.  Black 
of  p'ileiie’s  in  the  developnient  ot  talking  pictures  lor  merchan¬ 
dising  and  tales  promotiun  work  in  Department  btores.  De¬ 
partment  Store  representatives  are  cordially  invited  to  v.sit  our 
exhibit  and  learn  of  the  latest  developments  in  this  movement. 


Mutunl  Picture  Productions 

729  Seventh  Avenue,  New  Vork  Parlor  C 

Creators  of  .Merchandising  Talking  Piclurcs  for  Dciiartnient 
Stores. 

Our  project  consists  of  specially  produced  Talking  Pictures, 
with  Nationally  known  stars,  written  around  dilferc..i  items  of 
seasonal  merchandise  sold  in  department  stores. 

Each  week,  we  supply  an  entirely  different  program,  which 
runs  approximately  AJ  minutes,  and  the  presentation  can  be 
shown  in  the  very  dejiartnient  wherein  the  inerchaiidise  featured 
in  the  picture  is  sold. 

The  entire  equipment  is  furnished  by  us,  and  its  photography 
and  sound  equal  in  quality  anything  seen  or  heard  in  any 
theatre. 


Store  Within  a  Store 
The  General  Electric  Company 
Cleveland,  O. 

A  feature  of  the  Convention  Display  is  the  model  kitchen  of 
the  “Store  Within  a  Store  ’  which  is  installed,  financed  and 
operated  by  the  General  Electric  Company.  This  “Store  Within 
a  Store”  is  a  partnership  for  better  understanding  and  greater 
sales  volume  on  electrical  household  appliances.  The  retail  store 
has  no  stock  investment,  employs  no  sales  people  and  is  relieved 
of  all  delivery,  installation,  and  service  expense.  The  all  electric 
kitchen  shown  is  equipped  with  G-E  refrigerator,  electric  range, 
electric  dishwasher,  ventilating  fan,  modern  lighting  and  other 
house  work  savers. 


Tabulating  Equipment,  Time  Recorders 

International  Business  Machines  Corporation 

270  Broadway,  New  Vork  Booths  55  and  5b 

Special  Department  Store  Tabulating  Equipment,  Hourly  Super¬ 
vised  Electric  Time  Systems  and  Time  Recorders,  and  Rayon 
Yield,  Silk  Percentage  and  Accounting  Scales  are  on  display. 
Department  Store  representatives  will  be  in  attendance  and  will 
be  pleased  to  demonstrate  the  equipment. 

The  new  types  of  Department  Store  Tabulating  Equipment 
on  exhibit  do  almost  all  classes  of  retail  accounting  work  with 
the  maximum  of  accuracy,  speed  and  economy.  .No  capital  in¬ 
vestment  required  for  tabulating  equipment  and  service. 

The  facilities  of  the  company’s  new  Tabulating  Service  Bureau 
are  available  at  hourly,  daily  and  monthly  rates. 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  arrange  for  us  to  make  a  survey  of 
your  requirements. 


Cannon  Mills,  Inc. 

70  Worth  St.,  New  York  Parlor  2 

Scientific  tests  conducted  by  retailers  have  proved  that  Cannon 
labeled  towels  outsell  the  identical  unbranded  towels  at  an  average 
of  3.6  to  1 — despite  a  10%  higher  retail  price  placed  (for  test 
pur^)oses)  on  the  labeled  towels.  This  means  a  longer  retailer’s 
profit  in  Cannon  advertised  towels  as  against  unknown  brands. 
It  pays  to  display  the  Cannon  name  in  towel  and  sheet  depart¬ 
ments. 

Cannon  Mills,  therefore,  takes  pleasure  in  exhibiting  sales 
aids  to  merchandise  managers  and  linens  and  domestics  buyers. 
Interesting  facts  regarding  the  right  and  wron^  methods  of 
selling  towels  and  sheets — -disclosed  by  an  intensive  survey  by 
Amos  Parrish — will  be  made  available  to  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Members. 

And  for  display  managers,  there  will  be  a  wealth  of  material 
such  as  facsimilies  of  prize-winning  window  displays  and  Cannon 
towel  units.  Examples  of  effective  department  store  towel  and 
sheet  advertising  and  s|iecial  promotion  suggestions  also  will  be 
shown.  For  sales  training  department  heads  there  is  that  widely 
commended  bulletin  “Cannon  Shots”,  which  each  month  presents 
fresh  sales  ideas  on  towels  and  sheets. 


Towel  Service 

Steiner  Sales  Company 

829  N.  Franklin  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  40 

Through  the  use  of  .\merican  Continuous  Towel  Cabinets 
equipped  with  Time  Stops,  it  is  now  possible  for  stores  to 
equip  their  wash-rooms  with  cloth  towels  assuring  a  clean 
cloth  towel  for  every  user  at  a  cost  no  greater  and  in  many 
instances  less  than  paper  substitutes.  Many  stores  are  already 
equipped.  See  the  exhibit  in  Booth  No.  40  and  learn  what  can 
be  done  for  your  store. 


Transportation  Equipment 

Allcraft  Corrugated  Corp. 

307  West  33rd  St.,  New  York  Booth  M-2 

Express  Saving  “Allcraft’’  Corrugated  Cartons 
Boxes  built  of  100%  Kraft.  Stronger  tho  much  lighter  in 
weight, — meaning  a  savings  in  Express  and  Parcel  Post  charges. 
Exhibit  of  different  types  of  “ALLCRAFT”  boxes  and  shipping 
cases.  These  boxes  placed  on  scales  for  comparison  with  other 
type  boxes  show  approximate  saving  to  be  affected  in  different 
sections  of  the  United  States  through  use  of  “ALLCRAFT”. 


Typewriters 

Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Inc. 

2  Park  Ave.,  New  York  Booth  20 

Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Inc.,  is  showing  its  line  of  per¬ 
sonal  typewriters,  which  includes  three  models  retailing  from 
$29.50  to  $b0.  These  have  been  especially  successful  as  depart¬ 
ment  store  items,  as  no  technical  knowledge  is  required  to  oper¬ 
ate  or  sell.  Also  on  exhibit  are  new  1933  Royal  Standard  Type¬ 
writers  in  special  models  for  department  store  equipment. 


Textile  Exhibit 

New  Jersey  Laundryowners  Association 

Grand  Ballroom 

The  Textile  Exhibit  consists  of  househoUl  linens  and  wearing 
apparel  for  nien«  women  and  children,  all  having  been  purchased 
during  the  past  year  in  retail  stores  in  New  Jersey.  The 
articles  were  measured,  recorded  and  washed  in  commercial 
laundries  whose  processes  are  carefully  controlled  and  approved 
by  the  New  Jersey  Laundryowners  Associatiem  laboratory. 

The  exhibit  contrasts  throughout  good  and  poor  quality  mer* 
chandise,  namely  well  woven  with  i)oorly  constructed  fabrics, 
fast  w'ith  fugitive  dyes,  properly  preshrunk  with  unshrunk 
materials. 

The  exhibit  is  purely  educational.  Miss  Ida  Mai  I-ee,  Director 
of  Public  Relations  Department  of  the  New  Jersey  Laundry¬ 
owners  Association  will  l>e  in  charge  throughout  the  Convention 
to  explain  the  exhibit  in  detail. 


Wrapping  and  Packing  Supplies 

DuPont  Cellophane  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Booths  22-23 

The  DuPont  Cellophane  Company  will  exhibit  all  types  of 
department  store  merchandise  which  is  now  on  sale  packaged 
in  Cellophane. 

In  their  booth,  they  will  demonstrate  the  value  of  Cellophane 
to  the  department  store — its  advantages  of  allowing  mass  display, 
reducing  mark  downs,  enhancing  the  appearance  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  increasing  the  unit  of  sale,  creating  gift  atmosphere,  insur¬ 
ing  sanitary  articles  and  simplifying  stock  keeping'. 

In  addition,  a  demonstration  of  craft  work  with  Cellophane 
will  be  in  operation. 


T  extiles — Man  ufacturers 

The  Viscose  Company 

200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Parlor  2 

Attention  Merchandise  Managers! 

Have  you  seen  the  beautiful  new  fabrics  woven  of  Seraceta 
Strands  of  Fashion? 

The  Viscose  Company,  makers  of  the  famous  Crown  Brand 
yarns  and  leaders  in  the  field  of  synthetic  fibres,  presents  Seraceta 


Wolf  Brothers 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Booth  42 

Wolf  Brothers  specializes  in  the  manufacture  of  a  complete 
line  of  Paper  Bags  &  Envelope  supplies  for  the  Department  and 
Specialty  store.  This  includes  such  specialties  as  the  Standard 
Sanitary  Drinking  Cup  and  the  Handelok  Carry  Bag. 

The  display  will  be  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  efficient  and 
economical  Methods  of  Bag  \V’rap_  for  Takewith  &  Delivery. 
Representatives  of  Wolf  Brothers  will  be  in  attendance  to  offer 
the  facilities  of  their  entire  organization  in  the  supplying  of 
special  purpose  Bags  of  all  types. 
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A  Resume  oy^  Fashion  Trends 

far 

Spring  1933 


As  outlined  by 

MISS  KATHERIXK  CASEY 
for  the 

Women’s  Apparel  Division 
Eashion  Analysis 

Wednesday.  January  ISth 

Silhouette 

The  silhouette  for  Spring  again 
emphasizes  broad  shoulder  lines 
with  waist  lines  usually  high  but 
tending  toward  iKjrmal  ])osition  in 
many  types  of  garments.  Skirts 
follow  straight  lines,  with  full¬ 
ness  around  the  hem.  The  flat 
hips  and  the  flat  diaphragm  which 
the  new  silhouette  reejuires  are  to 
he  achieved  only  through  careful 
corseting — and  this  Spring’s  sil¬ 
houette  should  he  jMayed  for  all 
its  worth  hy  the  Corset  Depart¬ 
ments  in  retail  stores. 

Color 

Colors  for  Spring  have  been 
outlined  on  the  color  card  issued 
by  the  X.  K.  1).  ( j.  .\.  Com  uittee. 
(irays  and  beiges  are  emphasized 
as  the  fashion  new  shades  in  coats 
with  blue  confidently  predicted 
as  the  volume  color.  Bright  colors 
will  register  in  dresses  and 
sjx>rtswear  and  the  soft  dawn 
blue  is  to  be  watched  as  a  pro- 


The  knitted  tzvo-picce  silk  houcle  suit 
is  the  standby  for  sportszeear.  This 
nezv  model  is  of  Mango  pink,  a  new 
eorally  pink  tone  zehieh  is  registering 
importantly  nozv  at  winter  resorts. — 
Marinette  Knitting  Co. 
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talked  aliout  a  great  deal  for 
suits  and  we  will  see  many  types 
used  — .  •  flannels,  Glenurquhart 
plaids  and  striped  and  checked 
tweeds.  Grays  and  black  and 
white  will  rival  the  traditional 
Navy  blue  in  the  Spring  suits  of 
1933. 


will  be  shown  in  both  the  un¬ 
trimmed  coats  and  coats  with  full 
treatments.  In  fur  trimmed  coats 
the  detachable  fur  scarf  will  be 
very  popular. 


motional  shade  in  coats,  suits, 
hats,  dresses  and  sportswear. 


Coats  for  Spring 

While  capes  are  the  big  news 
for  coat  departments,  we  also 
wish  to  emphasize  the  growing 
importance  of  the  untrimmed 
coat,  particularly  in  this  year 
when  customers  will  have  less  to 
spend.  In  the  untrimmed  coat 
group,  tweeds  and  rabbits  wool 
fabrics  will  register  strongly.  The 
new  blistered  or  matelasse  wools 


Suit  business  is  expected  to 
start  earlier  than  ever  this  Sea¬ 
son  and  one  reason  for  this  will 
l)e  the  two  piece  suit  with  match¬ 
ing  top  coat — a  costume  which  is 
comfortable  for  early  Spring 
weather.  Men’s  wear  fabrics  are 


Sjiort.swear 

American  women  are  showing 
more  and  more  interest  in  sports¬ 
wear  and  certainly  many  of  the 
most  attractive  spring  costumes 
will  be  found  in  the  sports  de- 
l)artments.  Jacket  suits,  cape 
suits,  separate  capes,  tweed  top 
coats  and  interesting  cape  and 
dress  ensembles  will  be  leaders. 
Knit  dresses  of  all  types  are  gain¬ 
ing  in  acceptance  in  knits.  Im¬ 
portant  yarns  are  still  the  an¬ 
goras,  the  silk  bolides  and  the 
chenilles.  A  new  development  is 
the  formalized  knit  dress,  sheer 
and  dainty,  for  afternoon  events. 


Daytime  Dresses 


In  daytime  dres.ses,  the  fabrics 
to  register  include  varieties  of 
rough  weaves  in  all  silk  and  in 
various  synthetic  constructions. 
Interest  in  the  extreme  crinkles 
and  blistered  weaves  is  on  the 
wane  and  the  trend  is  toward 
more  modified  treatments.  Prints 
appear  in  both  rough  weaves  and 
Hat  weaves  and  are  now  a  staple 
among  Spring  dress  materials. 
Jacket  dresses  and  cape  dresses 
will  be  more  important  than  ever, 
with  combination  and  reverse 
ideas  in  prints  often  carried  out 
in  these  ensembles. 


The  smart  hat  for  Spring  will 
be  the  extremely  shallow  crown 


Interest  is  all  above  the  tvaistline  in 
this  afternoon  dress  for  the  youiifi 
matron.  This  type  dress  can  be  worn 
for  bridge  or  the  matinee.  The  fabric 
is  a  heavy  sheer  crepe  and  the  banded 
treatment  on  the  sleeves,  belt  and 
rever  is  cire  braid. — S.  &  J.  Barnet. 
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inch  sizes,  with  hand  blocked 
printing  and  hand  rolled  edges, 
once  limited  to  expensive  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  only,  becoming  factors 
in  more  popular  price  groups. 
There  is  little  to  encourage  the 
jewelry  buyer  in  the  Spring  out¬ 
look  except  that  rhinestone  clips 
and  pins  will  be  as  important  as 
ever.  There  will  be  many  efforts 
made  to  bring  alxjut  close  coor¬ 
dination  in  matching  accessories, 
such  as  the  glove  suede  hat,  bag 
and  belt ;  the  perforated  shoe  and 
the  perforated  glove  and  the 
inatelasse  cotton  hand  bag  and 
matching  glove. 


type,  accenting  the  Victorian  feel¬ 
ing  in  our  wide  shoulder  high 
neckline  dresses.  Brims  will  be 
up  in  back  and  down  in  front  for 
early  Spring  types.  Turbans  and 
l)eret  types  will  continue  in  the 
picture.  Fabrics  of  all  kinds  will 
l)e  used  and  straws  will  simulate 
fabrics  in  their  pliability  and  sur¬ 
face  treatments. 


Accessories 


Neckwear  departments  will  be 
busy  this  Spring  supplying  fresh 
collars  and  cuffs,  particularly  of 
the  detachable  types  for  dresses, 
and  bright  knitted  and  fresh  cot¬ 
ton  gilets  for  suits.  Due  to  the 
increased  acceptance  of  the  un¬ 
trimmed  coat  and  the  vogue  for 
suits,  scarfs  should  enjoy  a  pros¬ 
perous  season.  All  types  of 
novelty  fabrics ;  wot)ls,  cottons 
and  silks  are  being  developed  in 
scarfs  in  bright  colors  to  provide 
vivid  accents.  The  large  hand¬ 
kerchief  continues  in  12  to  15 


Shoes 

While  the  plain  shoe  remained 
in  fashion  for  many  years  it  has 
at  last  been  entirely  supplanted 
by  the  shoe  which  has  some  detail 
of  trimming.  Interest  is  also 
turning  toward  newer  types  in 
shoes ;  new  versions  of  oxfords, 
higher  cut  step-ins,  and  center 
strap  sandals.  The  patent  leather 
shoe  will  register  for  early 
Spring,  while  kid  and  calf  will  be 
the  leathers  used  in  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  Spring  shoes.  For 
spectator  sportswear  the  oxford, 
the  monk  shoe  with  side  buckles 
and  the  wide  strap  shoe  are  out¬ 
standing. 


Gloves 

The  costume  glove  returns  this 
Spring  as  the  major  fashion  type 
developed  in  fabrics,  meshes,  kid 
and  suede.  Perforations  and 
appliques  are  used  for  restrained 
trimming  effects.  Beiges  and 
gray  will  be  important,  although 
black  and  brown  will  be  the  two 
leading  volume  colors.  The  Navy 
blue  glove  will  have  some  import¬ 
ance  because  the  new  trend  in 
accessories  is  to  match  gloves  to 
the  costume.  Combinations  of 
two  materials  such  as  plain  fabric 
with  mesh,  or  pique  with  doe 
skin,  will  be  e.xtremely  import¬ 
ant. 


.\  (’7e  fluffed  slcei'e  trculiucnt  on  youth¬ 
ful  tivo-fiiece  suit  of  li(/ht  </ray  cash- 
mere  wool.  A  new  note  is  the  dark 
color  blouse  of  taffeta  with  scarf 
zvhich  may  be  tied  in  a  benv  or  zoom 
ascot  manner. — Hornzvita  &  Puber- 
man. 
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The  debutante’s  dream  of  the  perfect  cos¬ 
tume  for  Spring  ...  An  English  type 
tweed  of  string  color  with  brown  flecking 
used  in  a  tailored  suit.  Both  jacket  and  top¬ 
coat  are  center  buttoning,  following  the  new 
trend  for  Spring. — Goldfield  &  Newman. 
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A  dariiif/  new  color  scheme  proves  itself 
smart  in  this  costume  of  Oxford  gray  tweed 
knit  accented  zvith  bright  yellow  knitted 
angora  collar  and  yellow  suede  belt. — 
S.  Augstein. 
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ccessories 

for 

Spring 


The  sittall  hat  ivith  triinminy  at  the  top  of  the 
crmvn — followiny  the  trend  for  novel  lines 
in  hats. 

Snede  yloves  ivith  straps  at  the  ivrists,  oriyi- 
nated  by  Bendel. 

The  starehed  linen  handbay,  reyisteriny  now  at 
Southern  resorts  and  a  fashion  on  the  way, 
to  wear  ivith  cotton  and  linen  dresses. 

Seersueker  atui  lastex  mesh  combined  in  new 
yloves  to  wear  with  informal  dresses. 

The  wider  belt  is  the  mark  of  the  fiew  dress. 
Buckles  are  simple. 

Lonyer  scarfs  which  cross  in  front  are  often 
itsed  on  new  dresses  for  major  trimminy 
interest. 
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REPUTATION  for  having  the  new¬ 
est,  fashion-right  accessories,  is  a 
valuable  asset  for  a  store.  Originality 
and  good  taste  in  the  details  of  a  cos¬ 
tume  characterize  the  well-dressed 
woman.  Particularly  during  this  period, 
an  increasing  proportion  of  the  sales 
volume  comes  from  accessories,  which 
smarten  up  a  costume  and  give  variety 
at  relatively  small  cost. 


The  harlequin  collar,  developed  on  blouses  and 
in  separate  collars  to  be  worn  with  after¬ 
noon  dresses. 

Necklaces  are  bulky  again  ...  the  multi- 
strand  seed  head  necklace  in  a  length  which 
fits  quite  closely  aroutui  the  base  of  the 
throat  is  important. 

The  new  combination  of  silver  finish  metal — 
and  baguettes  in  a  link  bracelet — is  correct 
for  both  daytime  and  cz’ening. 

Exit  the  plain  glove.  Here  is  one  of  the  newer 
one  button  models  with  a  frill  at  the  wrist¬ 
line. 

The  bolt  and  chain  fastener  distinguishes  a 
nezv  envelope  bag. 

Handkerchiefs  are  to  be  large — twelve  to  fif¬ 
teen  inches  square — and  are  smartest  in 
geometric  prints. 

At  last — low  heels  on  evening  slippers  answer 
the  pleas  tall  women  have  been  making 
for  years.  This  is  a  new  sandal  designed 
by  Pape,  and  developed  in  gold  color  ktd. 
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The  jacket  dress  for  Sf'i'iitfi  slum’s  the  Ini' 
leiifith  jacket  with  sercii-ciyhths  Iciu/th 
sleez’cs.  The  tof  of  the  dress  is  black  and 
white  print. — Rauni  Krai’at  &  Rainn. 
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The  formal  Ci’cniny  dress  of  dull  I'euit 
d'atige  Lace  in  a  new  dusty  gold  color. 
Evening  dresses  continue  to  show  high  neck¬ 
lines  in  front  with  the  e.rtrtinely  low  cut 
backs. — S.  Karp. 
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N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

BASIC  ENSEMBLE  COLOR  CARD 
FOR  SPRING  1933 
WILL  INCREASE  PROFITS 


In  your  Women’s  Ready  to  Wear  and  Accessories  Departments  by- 

1.  Encouraging  Ensemble  Selling 

2.  Increasing  the  Average  Sale 

3.  Reducing  Markdowns 

4.  Carrying  Complete  Assortments  of  Wanted  Merchandise 

5.  Building  Prestige  by  being  Color  Right 

6.  Keeping  Inventories  at  a  Minimum 

A  correctly  selected  assortment  of  basic  colors  early  in  the  season  will  not 
only  produce  more  business,  but  business  at  a  profit.  BE  COLOR  RIGHT. 

The  purpose  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Color  Card  is  to  direct  the  attention  of 
buyers  to  the  outstanding  basic  colors  which  the  Color  Coordination  Committee, 
representing  a  nationwide  viewpoint,  believes  will  be  favored  by  consumers  for 
Spring  Volume  Selling. 

Make  it  easy  for  your  salespeople  to  sell  ensembles  by  coordinating  your 
own  departmental  color  schemes.  Many  stores  have  increased  their  average  sales- 
check  by  selling  ensembles. 

The  use  of  the  Color  Card  when  buying  will  reduce  markdowns  on  color 
merchandise  by  keeping  out  of  stocks  those  colors  that  do  not  fit  into  Spring  en- 
sembling  themes,  reducing  stocks  materially  yet  permitting  complete  assortments  of 
the  wanted  merchandise. 

Orders  for  the  Basic  Ensemble  Color  Cards  should  be  placed  promptly,  as 
the  quantity  is  limited.  The  price  is  50c  a  card.  On  quantity  orders  of  from  10 
to  100  the  price  is  35c  a  card.  Cards  ordered  in  quantities  of  100  or  more  may  be 
secured  at  30c  each. 


MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 


National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


225  W.  34th  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Trend  of  Commodity  Prices 


Address  dclk’crcd  at  the  Tn'cnty-second  Annual  Convention,  General  Session, 
Monday  Ilvenimi,  January  16,  1933 


IT  requires  some  concentration  of 
attention  to  realize  that  there  is 
any  connection  between  good 
store-keeping  practice  and  the 
“trend  of  commodity  prices.” 
Ai)parently  it  is  my  task  to  show 
liovv  the  price  trends  of  tin  and 
wheat  and  steel  and  cotton  and  other 
raw  materials  are  linked  up  with 
running,  at  a  profit,  stores  which 
sell  manufactured  goods  for  the  out¬ 
fitting  of  people. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  the  con¬ 
nection  between  low  wheat  jirices 
and  store-profits  in  Minnesota,  or 
between  depression  in  the  cotton 
market  and  store-sales  in  Memphis 
or  New  Orleans;  but  it  is  not  quite 
so  clear  why  a  surplus  of  coffee  in 
Brazil  or  a  two  years’  over-su])])!)’ 
of  copper  in  Montana  should  slow 
up  the  sales  of  cloaks  and  suits  in 
New  York,  or  the  demand  for  shoes 
in  San  Francisco.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  sober  fact,  commodity  price 
troubles  do  affect  stores  sales  every¬ 
where,  either  more  or  less. 

Two  Economic  Principles 
Re-Stateu 

A  consideration  of  commodity 
price  trends  as  they  liear  on  the 
practice  of  successful  operation  of 
a  retail  store  calls  for  a  re-statement 
of  two  underlying  economic  ideas. 

The  first  is  the  fundamental  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  Economic¬ 
ally,  any  price  is  the  money  equiv¬ 
alent  at  which  the  available  demand 
will  absorb  the  available  su])i)ly. 
Any  increase  in  supply  or  decrease 
in  demand  lowers  the  price,  and 
conversely  any  decrease  in  the  sup¬ 
ply  or  increase  in  the  demand  raises 
it.  This  law  operates,  at  times,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  ])roduction  costs,  and 
in  some  instances  without  regard 
to  the  use-value  of  the  i)roduct. 

The  other  economic  fact  calling 
for  re-statement  at  this  ixiint  is  the 
new  importance  of  overhead  costs  in 
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pricing.  Normally,  prices  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  cover  all  production  costs, 
including  overhead,  and  to  pnndde 
also  a  residual  profit.  But  under 
abnormal  conditions,  prices  may, 
for  at  least  a  limited  time,  cover 
neither  profits  nor  j)roduction  costs 
nor  overhead  nor  even  material 
costs.  This  fact  has  liecome  more 
serious  with  the  increased  import¬ 
ance  of  overhead  costs.  Plant  in¬ 
vestment,  interest,  funded  debt,  the 
costs  of  a  carefully  built-up  super¬ 
visory  staff  not  only  represent  an 
enlarged  part  of  total  costs,  but  un¬ 
like  most  other  cost  items,  they  can¬ 
not  lie  cut  off  promptly  when  prices 
no  longer  cover  them.  In  principle, 
when  jirices  reach  the  no-profit 
level,  production  operations  should 
cease  immediately;  but  in  practice, 
such  prompt  stoppage  often  is  im- 
|)ractical.  Material  purchases  can  lx; 
stopped,  producing  costs  curtailed, 
but  overhead  costs  yield  only  slowly. 

The  most  important  fact  in  mod¬ 
ern  commercial  practice  is  this  pres¬ 
ence  of  more  goods  and  commodities 
in  many  markets  than  can  be  sold 
at  a  price  equal  to  their  production 
costs,  while  a  large  part  of  these 
costs  cannot  be  reduced. 

The  Nature  of  Coniinodities  Which 

Are  Econoiiiically  Significant 

The  underlying  reason  for  exist¬ 
ence  of  all  business  is  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  human  life  and  comfort. 
And  the  raw  commodities  are  the 
foundations  on  which  all  this  mak¬ 
ing  and  selling  of  human  require¬ 
ments  rests.  A  full  list  of  econ¬ 
omically  significant  commodities 
would  be  as  complex  as  human 
wants  themselves.  In  some  regions 


fruit  may  be  the  most  important 
single  item,  in  others  wheat,  or  cot¬ 
ton  or  petroleum  or  scrap  steel  for 
re-melting.  But  in  order  to  make  our 
])roblem  capable  of  reasonably  sim- 
l)Ie  statement,  suppose  we  center  at¬ 
tention,  for  example,  on  the  econ¬ 
omic  significance  of  a  short  list  par¬ 
ticularly  important  in  one  branch  of 
business — our  overseas  trade.  There 
are  nine  commodities  which  make 
up  a  large  part  of  our  international 
commodity  exchange, — coffee,  tea, 
sugar,  wheat,  copper,  tin,  rubber, 
cotton  and  silk.  Six  of  these  tire 
among  our  most  significant  imports, 
and  three  are  among  our  most  im- 
|)ortant  exports.  W'hen  any  one  of 
these  is  in  over-supply,  its  jmices 
are  demoralized  and,  to  .some  extent, 
all  trade  suffers.  At  the  present 
time  the  world’s  supply  of  all  nine 
of  them  is  over-abundant;  ware¬ 
house  stocks  of  practically  all  are 
twice  as  large  as  they  were  in  1929, 
and  their  prices  are  now  about  one 
third  of  what  they  were  at  that  time. 
With  these  nine  commodities  demor¬ 
alized  in  price,  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
practically  all  American  internation¬ 
al  trade  is  on  profitless  levels. 

Price  Inequalities 

The  same  demoralized  situation 
which  thus  is  illustrated  by  these 
nine  familiar  foreign-trade  commod¬ 
ities  is  to  be  found  at  this  time  in 
most  of  the  other  basic  commodity 
items.  What  is  hajqjening  in  inter¬ 
national  trade  is  encountered  also 
in  trade  between  sections  of  our  own 
country,  and  hence,  between  those 
individuals  whose  profits  depend  on 
the  movement  of  these  raw  ma¬ 
terials. 

The  case  would  be  simpler  if  all 
prices  of  all  commodities  were  down 
equally  low.  But  there  are  serious 
inequalities.  Not  only  are  the  gen¬ 
eral  price  levels  of  entire  groups 
of  commodities  like  these  foreign 
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trade  items  reducetl  to  unprofitable 
figures,  hut  there  is  also  a  serious 
disturbance  of  the  relative  prices  of 
separate  items  in  the  various  groups, 
and  consetpiently  of  the  different 
sections  of  our  population  dependent 
on  these  sources  of  wealth.  In 
short,  some  commodities  and  their 
producers  are  worse  off  than  others. 
Colonel  Leonard  .\yres  \)uts  this 
])hase  of  the  problem  graphically  in 
these  words; 

‘*.\11  the  gainfully  employed 
people  counted  by  the  last  cen¬ 
sus  in  this  country  may  he 
classified  in  four  great  groups 
that  are  almost  eijual  in  num¬ 
bers.  It  is  apiinj.ximately  true 
that  of  each  four  American 
workers,  one  is  a  farmer  or 
miner,  one  an  industrial  work¬ 
er,  one  is  engaged  in  trade  or 
transportation,  and  the  fourth 
is  in  some  sort  of  professional 
or  domestic  .service.  Xow  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  selling  their 
jiroducts  this  year  at  prices  that 
are  about  one-half  of  those  they 
were  receiving  in  1913,  while 
the  hourly  wage  rates  of  the 
industrial  workers  are  still 
about  twice  as  high  as  they 
were  in  1913.  This  is  a  ratio  of 
one  to  four. 

“It  is  clear  that  here  we  have 
the  central  cause  of  the  condit¬ 
ions  that  we  refer  to  as  a  de- 
pressitin.  I'lie  farmers  cannot 
buy  the  manufactured  articles 
produced  by  the  industrial 
workers,  who  are  thus  in  turn 
unable  to  secure  enough  work 
to  he  good  purchasers  of  even 
the  cheapest  farm  products. 
Since  these  two  groups  cannot 
e.xchange  goo<ls.  the  workers  in 
trade  and  trans|K)rtation  have 
little  to  do,  and  so  the  members 
of  all  three  groups  are  unable 
to  pay  for  tlie  services  of  the 
fourth  group.” 

Some  of  the  Recent  ’freiids 

With  these  facts  in  mind  about 
the  economics  of  pricing,  and  about 
the  basic  significance  of  commodity 
prices  in  our  economic  life  we  are 
in  a  jiosition  to  appreciate  the  real 
meaning  of  such  recent  events  af¬ 
fecting  the  course  of  conmmerce  as 
those  concerned  with  currenev, 
debts,  the  flow  of  international 
trade,  and  the  general  ecoiKimic 
prostration. 

The  state  of  over-supply  of  com¬ 
modities  and  the  disruption  of  pur¬ 
chasing  ability  of  their  iwoducers 
already  mentioned  would  l)e  had 


enough  if  money,  the  medium  in 
which  these  disturbed  commodity 
prices  are  expressed,  were  in  normal 
condition.  But  when  these  demoral¬ 
ized  prices  are  expressed  in  terms 
of  money  which,  itself,  has  constant¬ 
ly  fluctuating  value,  it  becomes  par¬ 
ticularly  difficult  to  get  the  price 
problem  clearly  defined. 

More  countries  now  have  their 
currencies  related  to  British  depreci¬ 
ated  sterling  than  to  gold.  The 
prices  of  our  exportable  surplus  of 
such  commodities  as  wheat,  cotton, 
and  copper  are  at  all  times  of  vital 
importance  as  a  basis  for  business 
operations,  and  when  they  are  low, 
business  is  poor;  hut,  when,  as  at 
present,  these  crumbling  prices  are 
e.xpressed  in  many  markets  in  terms 
of  instable  money,  we  are  in  the 
position  of  contracting  obligations  in 
gold  which  is  stable,  while  the  means 
of  settlement  are  valued  in  curren¬ 
cies  which  are  in.stable.  In  other 
words,  commercial  obligations,  as 
well  as  national  debts  payable  to  us 
in  gold,  seek  settlement  in  debaseil 
currencies. 

Debts  Selltleinenis 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  inter¬ 
national  debt  settlements  have  come 
t(>  have  so  much  more  than  their 
ordinary  significance  to  those  who 
are  trying  to  restore  business  U) 
profitable  levels  in  this  country. 
This  direct  bearing  of  these  debt 
settlements  on  commodity  prices  has 
been  made  clear  in  recent  months. 
For  instance,  during  the  past  sum¬ 
mer  there  were  indications  of  a  def¬ 
inite  change  for  the  better  in  certain 
commodity  price  levels  in  many 
markets.  In  November,  however, 
this  upward  trend  was  checked,  and 
new  low  levels  have  lieen  made  in 
wheat,  cattle,  silver  and  cocoa,  while 
many  of  the  others  have  been  fight¬ 
ing  hard  to  retain  their  advances. 
Cotton,  silk,  wool,  rubber,  sugar  and 
tin  have  failed  to  redeem  their  late 
summer  promises  of  improvement. 
I  his  check  in  the  indicated  imjirove- 
ment  cannot  be  disassociated  from 
the  discussion  of  international  debts 
then  current. 

In  international  aflFairs.  this  com¬ 
bination  of  low  i)rices  and  fluctuat¬ 
ing  money  is  still  further  comjilicat- 
ed  by  the  fact  that  so  manv  coun¬ 
tries  are  resorting  to  extreme  meas¬ 
ures  to  check  imports.  Phis  makes 
it  even  more  difficult  for  the  normal 
recuperative  forces  to  assert  them¬ 
selves. 

With  all  these  unfavorable  ele¬ 
ments  operating,  it  would  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  be  very  ])essimistic  about  the 
immediate  future  if  it  were  not  for 
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our  basic  assumption  that  all  this 
creation  and  movement  of  goods 
eventually  is  for  the  carrying  on  of 
human  lite,  and  that  the  processes  of 
living  are  continuous.  Time,  the 
de.structibility  of  goods,  and  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  human  life  are  all  working 
fur  a  clarification  of  the  mess. 
1  hese  are  the  forces  of  natural  re¬ 
cuperation  which  in  the  end  will  pre¬ 
vail,  in  spite  of  the  present  mal-ad- 
jnstments.  Government  action  may 
help  or  may  hinder  this  natural 
healing  process.  Fundamentally  it  is 
not  a  job  tor  jic'ople  as  government 
but  f<»r  people  as  consumers. 

rile  December  .Survey  of  Econ¬ 
omic  Gonditions  published  by  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
has  this  suggestive  jiaragraph ; 


"All  students  of  the  question 
recogtiize  that  the  fuiulametital 
coiKlition  of  prosperity  is  a 
.state  of  balance  in  various  econ¬ 
omic  relationship.^  betweeti  iti- 
dividttals  or  groiqis  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation.  It  is  nece.s.sary  that 
co.sts,  jirices  and  wages  of  every 
kind  be  in  etjttitable  relation 
with  other  costs,  prices  and 
wages,  so  that  the  goods  or 
services  ofiered  by  each  gronp 
exchatige  on  ati  eiptitable  basis 
with  tho.se  otlered  by  others, 
resulting  in  a  rapid  flow  of  all 
products  into  consumption. 
Goods  coming  to  the  market 
not  only  satisfy  needs  but  reji- 
resetit  buying  jiower  for  other 
goods,  and  there  is  no  source  of 
buying  power  outside  of  the  ex¬ 
changes  between  the  various  iti- 
ilustries  and  occupations.  Full 
employment,  ready  .sale  of 
goods  and  a  high  state  of  com¬ 
fort  are  all  (lejiendent  upon 
these  exchanges,  and  hence 
upon  the  maintenance  of  bal¬ 
anced  relationshijis." 


Breaking  the  Deadlock 

.Vs  a  whole,  the  jiresent  supply  of 
most  goods  is  more  than  adequate. 
( )n  the  other  hand,  the  jieople  need 
the.se  products,  but  not  in  such  ple- 
tlioric  quantities,  lienee,  the  prices 
cominodities  will  bring  leave  no 
profits  even  when  they  cause  the 
goods  to  move  at  all.  The  problem 
is  how  to  break  the  deadlock.  So 
far  most  of  the  jmblic’s  attention 
has  been  focussed  on  government 
action  of  .some  sort.  Doubtless,  gov- 
cTiiment  action  will  have  its  part  in 
the  i)roccsses  of  restoring  balanced 
economic  relationships,  and  as  has 
been  indicated,  an  intelligent  attack 
on  the  international  debt  problem 
(Continued  on  page  134) 
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Washington  Retailers  Adopt 
Advertising  Standards  for  Men’s  Wear 


r|''UE  compilation,  atloi)tion  and 
i  nation-wide  distril)ution  ot  the 

Standards  of  Advertising  Prac¬ 
tice  by  the  Sales  I’roniotion  Division 
have  ex|)edited  tlie  elimination  oi 
many  misuses  of  retail  advertising 
in  a  number  (tf  cities  throughout  the 
country. 

riirough  the  coo])eration  of  l(K"d 
better  business  bureaus  and  news-  i 
papers,  many  cities  tire  drafting  Ad¬ 
vertising  Sttuulards  lor  specific  ( 
needs— all  with  one  thought  in  mind, 
namely  of  protecting  and  enhancing  1 
the  pulling  power  of  retail  advertis- 
itig. 

'I'hat  retailers  are  determined  to 
“clean  up”  advertising  is  concretely 
evidenced  by  tne  recent  preparation 
and  adoption  by  rettiilers  tmd  the  j 
better  business  Bureau  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  of  Advertising  Stand-  j 
aids  which  apply  particularly  to  ' 
men's  clothing  and  furnishings  sold  ; 
by  both  department  stores  and  men’s  ' 
siiecialty  stores.  ' 

Ouoting  from  a  letter  received  , 
from  James  \\y  Htirdey,  Advertis-  j 
ing  Manager,  Woodwtird  &  Lothrop,  ! 
"To  date  we  have  twenty  signers  of  ' 
a  possible  twenty-.seven.  I  bis  has  | 
lieen  voted  an  effective  majority,  and  ; 
we  are  proceeding  to  put  the  sttmd-  i 
ards  into  oiieration. 

“With  your  advertising  experience 
you,  of  cour.se,  realize  th;it  they  are 
not  being  observed  one  hundred  per 
cent,  but  we  can  truthfully  say  that 
there  had  been  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  in  men’s  advertising. 

“If  these  standards  prove  work- 
alile  in  this  branch  of  retailing,  we 
anticijiate  carrying  them  into  other 
lines.  You  will  realize,  of  course, 
that  our  strongest  weapon  is  the 
liromised  coojieration  of  the  new.s- 
papers,  without  which  we  do  not 
believe  a  very  material  benefit  will 
result.” 

The  Standards  apjiroved  and 
adojited  appear  on  this  page. 


STANDARDS  FDR  MKNS  CLOTHIW;  AND  FlIRNISIUNt; 
ADVERTISING  TO  BECOME  EFFECTIVE  DECEMBER  11,  1932 

1,  Value,  Worth,  Or  (>uiiiparutives  Without  (Jiialiiieatioii  Shall  Mean 
the  Price  at  which  the  Same  or  Similar  Merehamii.>‘e  is  selling  in 
Regular  Stock  in  Competitive  Stores. 

These  valuations,  sueh  as  "SS.OO  shirts  or  “suits  worth  StS.IM),  s22.!iO'' 

stiall  not  he  used  unless  the  advertised  items  have  first  been  shopped  in  at  least 
three  eompetitive  stores  and  shopping  refiort,  to  he  a\ailahle  to  the  Itelter 
Business  Bureau  upon  request. 

The  Better  Business  itureau  will  arranice  to  provide  sho|ipers  for  those  stores 
who  desire  them,  or  the  stores  may  employ  their  own  shoppers,  to  he  in  the 
eonlidenee  and  em|iloy  of  the  store  and  to  he  paid  direetly  hy  the  store. 

2,  Former  Price,  or  Formerly  Shall  Mean  the  Lasl  Prevailing  Price. 

Former  prices  may  he  used  when  i|ualiiied  as  “former,”  or  “formerly.”  Forme- 
prices  may  he  used  when  the  merchandise  on  sale  has  heeii  marked  anil  olTercil 
for  sale  for  a  period  not  less  than  thirty  days  in  the  advertiser's  slock  and  sites 
records  to  prove  these  statements  must  he  available  on  request  hy  liie  Bell  -r 
Business  Bureau. 

Former  prices,  which  are  not  the  last  prevailiiift  prices  may  he  used  as  “oriitiiial”. 
or  “oriftiiially”  provided,  however,  such  liciires  shall  relate  to  the  current  season. 

3,  Regular  Merchandise,  Meaning  Merchandise  C.arried  Regularly  in 
■Atlvertisers’  Stores  at  a  Standard  Price,  When  Btmght  Specially, 
May  Be  Advertised  with  a  C.onijtarative  Price,  Qnaliiied  as  "Regular” 
or  "Regularly”. 

Such  valuation  must  he  suhslaiitialed  hy  hooks  and  records  available  to  the  Belter 
Business  Bureau. 

1.  Iinlirect  or  Suggestive  (Comparative  Prices  or  V  allies  Slioiihl  Not  Be 

Used. 

By  indirect,  or  suggestive,  comparative  |irices  we  mean  such  statements  inferring 
value,  as  “look  like  $45.00  suits,”  “as  good  as  $45.00  garmenis.”  “compared  with 
$45.00  garments,”  “suits  for  men  who  are  used  to  $15.00  suits,”  “all  the  tailoring 
points  that  go  to  make  $45.00  suits,”  and  similar  claims. 

.1.  In  All  Spectacular  or  Special  FCvents,  such  as  (Closing  Out,  Re- 
Organization.  Anniversary,  and  other  stich  sales;  the  Advertiser.* 
agree  to  Authorize  the  Newspapers  to  Siihmit  Proofs  to  the  Bureau 
in  Advanee  to  Determine  whether  the  copy  meets  with  these  and 
other  Better  Business  Biiri'aii  Standanls.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  will  keep  in  strict  confidence  the  inftirma- 
tioii  obtainetl. 

6.  It  is  understood  that  these  Standards  shall  apply  to  Newspapers, 
Radio,  Direct  Mail,  (Circulars,  Store  Signs,  and  all  other  forms  of 
advertising. 

7.  The  Advertisers  agr»*e  to  FCIiniinate  fnnn  Advertising  all  rtd’erence 
to  last  year's  prices. 

B.  That  the  almve  Standards  are  sigm'd  with  the  reservation  that  with¬ 
drawal  may  he  made  upon  reasonalde  notice  in  writing  to  the  Better 
Business  Bureau,  said  reasonalde  notice  to  he  less  than  thirty  day.s. 
That  the  Better  Business  Biireati  notify  all  other  signers  immediately 
upon  receipt  of  an  individnal  withdrawal  fntiii  these  Standards. 

This  csluhlisiimciit  hereby  agrees  to  the  above  ,taiHlar)ls. 


By 
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THE  CONTROLLERS’  FORUM 


I 

Flash  Report 

on 


1933  Retail  Dry  Goods 

and 


Department  Store  Business 


Reports  received  from  niem- 
l)ers  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  in  the 
various  states  on  the  ratio  of  1932 
sales  volume  to  that  of  1931  indicate 
a  sales  decline  of  22.6  per  cent  for 
the  country  as  a  whole.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  decline  in  1931  of 
11.5  per  cent  from  1930  and  the 
decrease  of  8.6  jjer  cent  in  1930 
from  1929,  the  sales  volume  in  1932 
was  37  per  cent  below  that  of  the 
peak  year  1929. 

A  comparison  with  previous  years 
taking  1925  as  a  base  yields  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 


(1925  =  100%) 

1926— 102.0  1930—100.3 

1927— 103.9  1931—  88.5 

1928— 107.5  1932—  67.5 

1929— 109.7 


The  indexes  above  do  not  reflect 
the  sales  of  the  retail  stores  of  the 
large  mail  order  chains.  With  the 
inclusion  of  the  figures  of  the  retail 
stores  division  of  one  large  mail 
order  chain  the  sales  decline  in  per¬ 
centage  of  1931  dollar  volume  was 
only  20  per  cent. 

The  retail  store  sales  of  the  mail 
order  chain  were  affected  less  than 
were  the  ordinary  department  stores, 
reflecting  the  drift  from  catalog 
buying  by  the  chain’s  customers  to 
the  department  stores  operated  by 
the  system. 

The  following  table  gives  the 
comparisons  by  Federal  Reserve 
Districts  for  1932  sales  compared 
with  1931,  also  for  1931  compared 
with  1930,  and  1930  compared  with 
1929. 

This  is  the  time  when  retail  stores 
make  up  their  budgets  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year.  The  stores  were  asked 
to  reveal  on  what  sales  volume  basis 
they  were  budgeting  Spring  1933 


By  H.  I.  KLEINHAUS 

Manager,  Controllers'  Coiujrcss 

- ■ - 

o|)erations.  Almost  25  per  cent  of 
the  stores  reported  that  they  look 
forward  to  a  volume  10  per  cent  less 
than  Spring  1932.  'I'wenty  j)er  cent 
of  the  stores  were  budgeting  on  the 
basis  of  15  per  cent  less.  Most  of 
the  stores  in  the  Chicago  district 
were  in  this  group.  A  small  i)ercent- 
age  indicated  that  they  were  expect¬ 
ing  sales  volume  to  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  first  six  months  of  1932.  The 
majority  of  stores,  however,  ex¬ 
pected  a  decline  of  between  10  and 
15  j)er  cent  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  from  the  sales  of  the 
same  i)eriod  in  1932.  (Sales  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1932  were  23 
(ler  cent  lower  than  sales  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1931.) 

In  terms  of  dollar  volume  it  is 
estimated  that  the  sales  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  for  the  year  1932  were 
$2,720,000,000  (two  billion  seven 


hundred  twenty  million  dollars). 
Department  store  sales  for  19^ 
were  $4,320,000,000.  The  decline  in 
dollar  volume  is  the  result  of  the  de¬ 
cline  in  retail  prices  for  the  most 
part,  rather  than  an  itulication  that 
the  department  store  is  enjoying  a 
smaller  share  of  the  consumers  pat¬ 
ronage. 

As  an  indication  of  changes  in 
consumer  demand  the  stores  report¬ 
ed  the  departments  which  showed 
the  greatest  increases  and  greatest 
decreases  in  dollar  sales.  The  sales 
increases  were  obtained  in  spite  of 
lower  prices  prevailing;  the  sales 
decreases  noted  below  were  selected 
after  recognition  of  the  affect  on 
sales  of  the  lowered  retail  prices. 

Departments  Showing  Major 
Changes  in  Sales  Volume 
District  No.  1 
Largest  Increases 
Neckwear 

Electrical  Apidiances 
Toilet  Goods 

(Co)itinue(l  on  page  132) 


Ratio  of  Change 
Sales  Volume 

Retail  Dry  Goods  and  Department  Stores 
(Excluding  retail  stores  of  mail  order  chains) 


1930 

1931 

1932 

Compared  ivilh 

Compared  with 

Compared  with 

U.  S.  12  Federal  Reserve 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Districts  . 

—8.6 

—11.5 

—22.6 

District  No.  1  Boston . 

—5.6 

—8.6 

—21.2 

2  New  York . 

—5.2 

—8.4 

—21.7 

3  Philadelphia  . 

—6.2 

—14.5 

—22.5 

4  Cleveland 

—10.2 

—14.1 

—25.7 

5  Richmond 

—1.4 

—5.3 

—17.8 

6  Atlanta 

—3.2 

—11.4 

—22.5 

7  Chicago  . 

—16.5 

—14.3 

—24.4 

8  St.  Louis 

—10.4 

—12.6 

—20.7 

9  Minneapolis 

—7.3 

—10.1 

—20.3 

10  Kansas  City 

—4.9 

—12.2 

—21.1 

11  Dallas 

—7.7 

—17.1 

—23.4 

12  San  Francisco 

—7.2 

—10.2 

—23.0 
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Does  Germany’s  Eeonomic  Trend 
Forecast  Our  Future? 


HI  )\\’  are  the  peojjle  in  ( jennany 
and  America  really  getting 
along  today?  In  both  the 
United  States  and  (iermany  every¬ 
one  is  familiar  with  unemployment, 
hears  about  shut-down  factories, 
sees  begging  in  the  streets,  and  is 
struck  by  the  appalling  number  of 
“for  rent”  signs  on  business  and 
residential  property.  With  hardly 
a  doubt  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
almost  everyone  is  living  much  more 
economically,  and  that  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  majority  is  hardly 
comparable  with  that  of  1928-29. 
But  is  this  general  conclusion  cor¬ 
rect? 

For  the  past  several  months  a 
group  of  economists  associated  with 
the  Forschungsstelle  Fur  Den  Han¬ 
del,  Berlin,  have  been  working  on 
this  very  problem ;  the  results  of 
their  study  will  be  published  shortly 
in  (iermany.  The  present  article  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  their  study,  hut  also 
direct  comparisons  with  the  United 
States.  The  following  analysis  shows 
that  during  the  past  decade  the  trend 
in  Germany  has  been  almost  exactly 
duplicated  in  America,  and  for  this 
period  Germany  has  consistently 
forecast  our  economic  future. 

Graidi  I  presents  the  contrast 
l)etween  ( 1  )  the  relatively  stable 
vt)lnme  of  merchandise  sold,  and 
(2)  the  decline  in  amount  sold  in 
dollars.  Since  the  volume  of  mer¬ 
chandise  consumed  has  remained 
relatively  stable,  the  ordinary  in¬ 
dividual  buys  with  his  decreased 
income  almost  as  much  as  he  did 
in  1928-29.  and  is  today  buying 
more  than  in  1924,  1925,  or  1926. 
The  serious  situation  in  the  retail 
trade  is  not  caused  by  any  change 
in  the  volume  of  merchandise  sold, 
Init  is  due  to  the  f3)  decline  in 
prices. 

I'he  cpiantitv  of  merchandise  sold 
in  .American  de])artment  stores  (1) 
is  one  of  the  best  mejisures  of  the 
comparative  slight  change  in  the 
pre.sent  standard  of  living.  Ihe 
sales  in  dollars  (2)  indicate  the 
effect  of  falling  jjrices  on  .\meri- 

(iraph  I 

Consumption  of  Merchandise 
1924  IJp  to  the  Present 

The  year  1932  is  iiulicatcil  hy  dashes. 
It  is  I'laseil  iipon  uiiofticial  figures  for 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  hut 
shows  the  “Prohahilities"  of  the  com¬ 
plete  year  1932. 


By 

UAWKK-NGK  KEKFKR  KESSEL 

Ccnciul  Manager,  Paul  Kcssel,  Inc., 
Kansas  City,  Mu. 


can  department  stores.  The  cost  of 
living  inde.x  (3)  (clothing)  shows 
the  percentage  prices  have  declined 
since  1924.  For  e.xample  in  1931 
prices  declined  22.7%,  or  merchan¬ 
dise  that  in  1924  cost  8KK),  in  1931 
cost  only  $77.30.  (1924  equals 

100). 

riiat  the  average  income  has  been 
reduced,  and  that  the  ordinary  indi¬ 
vidual  has  less  money  to  spend, — is 
certainly  correct.  The  question, 
however,  is — HOW  MUCH  can 
one  buy  with  his  present  income? 
The  best  measure  of  any  change  in 
the  standard  of  living  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  quantity  of  merchandise 
consumed.  In  other  words,  HOW 
MUCH  did  everyone  buy  in  1924 
as  compared  with  today  ?  The  value 
in  dollars  of  the  merchandise  con¬ 
sumed  gives  an  entirely  false  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  situation,  because  the 
price  of  all  merchandise  has  de¬ 


clined  and  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  has  thereby  been  in¬ 
creased.  We  live,  however,  from  the 
([uantity  of  merchandise  consumed, 
not  from  its  dollar  value. 

How  Well  Are  We  Living? 

From  this  standpoint  the  situation 
is  not  nearly  so  serious,  for  the  total 
quantity  of  merchandise  consumed 
has  not  changed  radically.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  for 
one  clings  to  the  idea  that  the  dollar 
of  1929  is  still  the  dollar  of  1932, 
though  the  dollar  of  1932  buys  in 
(luantity  very  much  more.  Germany, 
from  her  best  year  after  the  war 
( 1927)  compared  with  1931,  shows 
a  decrease  in  quantity  of  merchan¬ 
dise  consumed  of  only  8.8  per  cent. 
FIstimates  from  figures  for  the  year 
1932  reveal  a  further  and  sharper 
decline.  In  America  no  such  general 
figures  are  available,  Imt  taking  de- 
])artment  stores  as  the  basis,  there 
was  no  decline  in  the  quantity  of 
merchandise  consumed  up  through 
the  year  1931.  It  is  only  since  then 
that  this  condition  has  changed,  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  year  1932  indicate  a 
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decline  ol  from  7  to  10  per  cent. 
Nevertheless  the  consumption  of 
merchandise  today  approximates 
that  of  1927-28,  and  is  still  greater 
than  that  of  1924,  1925  or  1926 ! 

Although  the  amount  consumed 
by  the  entire  iH)pulation  has,  there¬ 
fore.  in  percentage  hut  sligiitiy  de¬ 
creased,  this  very  decrease  when  it 
concerns  human  consumption  is  a 
very  serious  matter.  It  is  just  like 
a  fever,  a  degree  makes  an  import¬ 
ant  difference,  and  a  few  degrees 
throws  the  entire  system  out  of  or¬ 
der.  For  America  this  decline  in 
the  standard  of  living  is  especially 
hard  to  liear,  because  for  over  a  dec¬ 
ade  the  standard  has  been  constant¬ 
ly  improving.  When  one  once  is 
accustomed  to  a  higher  standard  of 
living  it  is  most  difficult  to  go  back 
to  a  lower  standard ;  this  it  not  only 
physical  as  concerns  food,  clothing, 
and  housing,  but  also  psychological. 

Retail  Trade  More  Stable  Than 
Manufacturing 

Despite  this  decline  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  merchandise  sold,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  manufacturing  and  building, 
retail  trade  has  remained  out  of  all 
proportion  stable.  This  is  as  true 
for  America  as  for  Germany.  And 
this  comparative  stability  in  quanti¬ 
ties  sold  in  retail  trade  shows  itself 
regardless  of  good  or  bad  times,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  based  on  the  fundamental 
fact  that  everyone  must  clothe  and 
feed  himself. 

'I'he  above  graphs  of  America 
and  Germany  are  in  tendency  ident¬ 
ical.  In  both  countries  net  sales  in 
the  retail  trade  show  great  stability, 
and  in  both  countries  manufactur¬ 
ing  production  displays  the  same 
sharp  upswings  and  declines.  The 
break  in  the  upward  trend  in  the 
retail  trade  began  in  Germany  one 
year  ])rior  to  the  jiarallel  break  in 
the  United  States.  The  sharper 
upswing  in  Germany  was  due  to  her 
impoverishment  from  the  monetary 
inflation  of  1922-23,  and  the  for¬ 
eign  purchases  occasioned  by  the 
English  coal  strike  of  1927. 


Stores  in  a  Serious  Situation 

Mdien  one  regards  the  net  sales  in 
dollars,  instead  of  the  quantities 
sold  by  the  retail  trade,  then  the 
picture  changes  radically.  Germany 
shows  a  decline  in  sales  from  1929 
through  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  of  approximately  one  third 
(32.3  per  cent ),  and  America  shows 
a  comi)arable  decline  in  sales  (30.2 
per  cent).  And,  therefore,  just  be¬ 
cause  stores  today  are  selling  in 
(juantity  almost  as  much  as  formerly, 
they  are  in  such  a  serious  situation. 
To  them  the  dollar  of  1929  is  .still 
the  dollar  of  1932  l)oth  as  regards 
.sales  and  indebtedness.  Retail  i)riCes 
have  fallen,  resulting  not  only  in  the 
depreciation  of  inventories,  but  also 
in  a  decrease  in  net  sales.  Taxes 
have  already  begun  to  increase,  in¬ 
terest  charges  have  remained  the 
same,  while  rentals,  selling  expense, 
and  advertising  have  ilecreased  so 
slightly  that  now  income  hardly 
covers  expenditures.  Regardless, 
however,  of  whether  one  considers 
sales  in  dollars,  quantities  sold,  or 
expenses,  Germany  shows  the  same 
movement  as  the  United  .States,  c.x- 
cept  that  the  change  in  trend  com¬ 
menced  in  Germany  in  1928,  while 
in  America  it  began  in  1929. 

Climbing  Expenses 

In  Germany  as  well  as  in 
.\merica  it  is  a  well  known  econ¬ 
omic  law  that  increased  production 
in  manufacturing  is  accompanied  by 
declining  costs.  This  economic  law 
has  been  so  generally  accepted  that 
no  one  seems  to  have  doubted  that 
it  did  not  apply  to  every  kind  of 
enterprise.  Recent  studies  now 
show  conclusively  that  for  the  re¬ 
tail  trade  as  a  whole  this  is  not  true. 
In  manufacturing,  with  small  ad¬ 
ditional  expense,  it  is  possible  to 
increase  production  greatly  since  the 
mechanical  equipment  is  there  and 
regardless  of  the  amount  produced 
the  labor  cost  per  machine  remains 
the  same.  In  retail  trade,  however, 
it  is  possible  only  with  greater  effort 


Graph  II 

The  Quantity  of  Merchandise 
Manufactured  Com /Hired  with 
the  Quantity  of  Merchandise 
Sold  in  Retail  Trade 

(1V24-1931  equals  1932  estimated. 


to  increase  sales,  and  this  greater 
effort  implies  additional  advertising, 
additional  service,  and  additional  in¬ 
ducements.  As  a  result  expenses 
are  increased  out  of  proportion  to 
sales.  Therefore,  in  manufacturing, 
the  production  cost  of  the  added 
amount  produced  is  less,  while  in 
retail  trade  the  sales  cost  of  the 
added  amount  sold  is  greater.  Ex¬ 
pressed  concretely :  to  produce  the 
additional  ton  in  manufacturing  is 
the  cheajtest,  to  sell  the  additional 
inventory  in  retail  trade  is  the  most 
exixjnsive. 

This  tendency  of  climbing  costs 
in  retail  trade  holds  for  .\merica  as 
well  as  for  Germany.  From  the  pur¬ 
chasers  dollar  an  ever  increasing 
amount  goes  to  defray  sales  costs. 
From  every  $100  of  sales  in  1925 
in  American  Department  Stores 
$29.00  went  to  pay  sales  expenses, 
and  this  amount  steadily  increased 
so  that  in  1931  it  amounted  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $35.00. 

During  the  j^ast  three  years  ex¬ 
penses  (sales  costs)  have  decreased 
in  dollars  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Germany.  Since  retail  .sales 
have  declined  sharply  and  e.xiienses 
l)ut  slightly,  sales  costs  (when  ex- 
l)ressed  in  percentage)  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase.  Onlv  the 
movement  is  com])arable  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany, — 
not  the  absolute  figures  and  percent- 
ages. 

And  The  Future? 

It  may  be  possible  for  a  popula¬ 
tion  to  accustom  itself  gradually  to 
a  lower  standard  of  living.  Ger¬ 
many  has  shown  this  to  be  true,  for 
despite  the  privations  of  war,  the 
wrecking  of  investments  and  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  through  monetary 
inflation,  and  the  serious  suffering 
from  the  depression. — its  people 
have  learned  to  an  amazing  extent 
to  adjust.  Since  1914  Germany  has 
I>assed  from  one  crisis  to  another, 
and  due  perhaps  to  its  sheer  length 
the  population  has  found  it  im- 
(Contiiiucil  on  page  133) 
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A  State  Retail  Sales  Tax 

That  Is  Actually 

A  State  Retail  Sales  Tax 

Chicago  Merchants  Devise  Two  Plans 
To  Pass  On  This  Tax  to  Consumers 


IN  Illinois,  as  in  several  other 
states  where  a  retail  sales  tax  is 
seriously  threatened,  it  has  been 
necessary  tor  the  important  mercan¬ 
tile  interests  to  give  serious  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  actual  detail  of  such  a 
proposed  state  tax  system. 

In  Illinois,  state  sales  taxing  is 
no  longer  a  vague  theory.  Faced 
with  an  unparalleled  i)roperty  tax 
snarl  in  Cook  County,  a  general 
breakdown  of  the  property  tax  sys¬ 
tem  throughout  the  entire  state,  and 
handicapped  by  ancient  constitu¬ 
tional  provisions  which  seem  to  bar 
modern  tax  revision  or  the  adoption 
of  more  equitable  levies  such  as  a 
state  net-income  tax,  and  faced  fur¬ 
ther  with  an  enormous  unemploy¬ 
ment  relief  cost  which  will  require 
the  added  expenditure  of  millions 
during  the  present  Winter,  import¬ 
ant  state  leaders  in  both  parties  are 
advocating  a  sales  tax  in  that  state. 

The  Tax  Information  Bureau  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  has  warned  for  several 
months  that  the  chief  danger  of  a 
state  or  local  retail  sales  tax,  to  the 
merchant,  is  the  fact  that  in  a  large 
degree,  and  in  many  retail  lines,  the 
tax  cannot  be  j^assed  on  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public  but  must  be  paid  to 
the  state  by  the  merchant  from  his 
operating  profit  or  in  the  absence  of 
a  profit,  from  his  capital. 

Thus,  in  actuality,  such  a  tax  is 
NOT  a  “retail  sales  tax”  but  a  mer¬ 
chants’  privilege  tax,  measured  by 
his  gross  sales.  A  tax  of  this  size, 
amounting  at  a  one  per  cent  rate 
to  $10,000  per  million  dollars  of 
sales,  or  $100  for  every  $10,000  of 
retail  sales  volume,  becomes  an  enor¬ 
mous  special  levy  on  the  retailer, 
and  in  every  case  is  added  to  his  en¬ 
tire  list  of  existing  national,  state 
and  local  taxes. 

Where,  as  in  the  recent  case  of 
Mississippi  the  tax  is  levied  at  two 
per  cent,  the  penalty  is  doubled. 


By  GKOKGE  V.  SHERIDAN 

Director, 

Diircau  of  Taxation  I nformation 

■ 

Mississippi  is  now  discussing  a  five 
l)er  cent  sales  tax,  after  six  month’s 
e.xperience  with  the  two  per  cent 
rate.  This  illustrates  another  con¬ 
stant  danger  of  exi)erimentation 
with  this  sort  of  a  taxing  system. 

When  A  Sales  Tax  Is  Not 
A  Sales  Tax 

The  fact  that  a  state-imposed  re¬ 
tail  sales  tax  cannot  be  passed  on  by 
the  merchant  to  his  customers,  and 
becomes  a  retail  dealer’s  privilege 
tax,  is  a  fact  which  very  few  people 
seem  to  realize.  W  hen  the  average 
person  thinks  of  a  "sales  tax”  he  is 
thinking  in  terms  of  something  like 
the  gasoline  tax  or  the  federal  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  sales  tax — such  as  now 
is  under  consideration  by  Congress. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  we 
have  had  practically  no  experience 
with  state  sales  taxing  in  this  coun- 
tr}'.  The  Mississippi  two  per  cent 
tax  became  effective  May  1st;  the 
Pennsylvania  one  per  cent  tax  on 
September  1st.  These  are  the  only 
two  real  experiments.  Kentucky 
has  had  a  graduated  sales  tax  on  its 
l)ooks  since  1930,  but  the  only  type 
of  merchants  really  affected  (chains 
and  department  stores  doing  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  a  million  dollars  a  year) 
have  delayed  payment  of  the  tax 
until  its  constitutionality  can  be  de¬ 
termined.  W'^est  Virginia,  which  has 
had  a  small  retail  sales  levy  as  a 
part  of  its  general  sales  tax  system 
since  1922,  does  not  offer  worth¬ 
while  experience  as  the  rate  is  very 
low,  the  exemptions  are  very  high, 
and  the  tax  is  very  loosely  admin¬ 
istered. 

Mississippi  and  Pennsylvania, 


therefore,  offer  the  only  real  experi¬ 
ence  as  t(j  how  sucli  a  tax  affects 
the  retail  dealer  who  is  commiss¬ 
ioned  with  its  collection.  In  Miss¬ 
issippi,  a  strictly  rural,  agricultural 
state,  exjjerience  is  proving  that  the 
ta.x  can  be  collected  by  the  merchant 
in  such  territory.  A  number  of  re¬ 
tailers,  however,  in  that  state  report 
that  they  are  not  able  to  pass  on 
any  appreciable  part  of  it.  They  also 
report  that  sales  to  out  of  state  con¬ 
cerns  has  increased.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  costs  have  been  reduced  33  1/3 
per  cent  and  that  the  tax  applies  to 
sales  by  manufacturers,  wholesalers, 
utilities  and  to  professions.  In 
Pennsylvania,  experience  is  proving 
that  such  a  tax  cannot  be  passed  on 
in  any  considerable  degree  in  many 
lines  of  retail  business  in  our  highly 
developed  urban  and  industri^ 
areas. 

Pennsylvania  Now  Understands 

The  public,  the  politicians,  and 
many  merchants,  by  reason  of  this 
lack  of  American  exjxirience,  con¬ 
fuse  these  proposed  general  retail 
sales  taxes  with  our  existing  select¬ 
ive  sales  taxes,  and  with  the  federal 
type  of  sales  tax  collected  through 
the  manufacturer — which  now  is 
proposed  in  Congress,  and  is  operat¬ 
ing  in  Canada  and  in  many  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  Pennsylvania  mer¬ 
chants  are  finding  that  this  compar¬ 
ison  is  entirely  fallacious. 

It  is  easy  to  collect  a  gasoline 
sales  tax,  because  the  tax  is  very 
high  (often  100  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
finery  cost  of  the  prorluct)  and  it 
therefore  cannot  possibly  l)e  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  any  retail  dealer.  The 
manufacturers’  general  sales  tax, 
collected  by  the  federal  government 
from  all  manufacturers  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  likewise  need  not  be  absorbed 
by  the  manufacturer,  wholesaler  or 
retailer. 
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The  Bulletin 

When  the  State  Street  department 
store  ojjerators  in  Chicago  realized 
that  the  state  retail  sales  tax  was 
actually  threatened  hy  the  Illinois 
Legislature,  they  started  out  to  de¬ 
vise  some  sort  of  a  system  which 
would  convert  the  proposals  then 
under  consitleration  into  actual  sales 
tax  hills  whereby  the  consumers 
would  pay  the  tax  in  proportion  to 
their  purchases.  During  the  four 
special  sessions  of  the  Illinois  state 
Legislature  in  1932,  a  wide  variety 
of  sjjecial  and  general  sales  tax  meas¬ 
ures  have  been  proposed,  hut  those 
under  consideration  merely  levied 
the  tax.  They  did  not  provide  a 
method  by  which  the  tax  could  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  D.  F.  Kelly,  President  of 
The  Fair,  retained  able  legal  coun¬ 
sel  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Tax 
Information  Committee  of  the  X.  R. 
D.  G.  A.,  worked  out  two  tentative 
drafts  of  bills  for  consideration  by 
the  1933  Illinois  Legislature  which, 
although  they  are  hy  no  means  per¬ 
fect,  are  an  attempt  to  i)rovide  a 
system  through  which  the  retailer 
can  pass  on  the  tax  to  the  consumer. 

In  the  meantime,  committees  rep¬ 
resenting  large  retail  interests  in  De¬ 
troit,  Indianapolis,  Nashville  and 
several  other  cities  have  been  work¬ 
ing  on  similar  plans. 

Sales  Under  One  Dollar 
Hard  to  Handle 

The  chief  trouble,  of  cour.se,  lies 
in  taxing  retail  sales  on  a  percentage 
basis  where  the  unit  of  sale  is  un¬ 
der  $1.00.  If  we  had  fractional  cur¬ 
rency  in  this  country  (coins  repre¬ 
senting  a  half  penny,  quarter  penny, 
etc.)  tins  might  be  done  by  merely 
inserting  a  clause  compelling  the  re¬ 
tailer  in  every  instance  to  collect  the 
tax  from  the  consumer.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  we  haven’t  such  currency  and 
some  other  system  would  have  to 
be  devised  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  retailer  to  collect  the  tax  from 
his  customer — particularly  where 
the  tax  amounts  only  to  a  fractional 
part  of  a  cent. 

Some  have  suggested  that  we 
merely  levy  a  minimum  tax  of  one 
penny,  but  of  course  this  would  be 
totally  unworkable.  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  levy  a  very  high 
sales  tax  on  articles  selling  for  5 
cents  or  under,  as  a  1  cent  tax  on  a 
5  cent  purchase  would  amount  to  a 
20  per  cent  sales  tax,  and  a  1  cent 
tax  on  a  2  cent  newspaper  would 
equal  a  50  per  cent  sales  tax.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  would  be  totally  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  state  to  check  a  system 
which  levied  a  minimum  tax  of  one 
penny,  as  there  would  be  no  basis 
of  checking  the  tax  returns  against 
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the  actual  gross  sales.  This  audit 
is  comparatively  simjde  where  the 
tax  is  levied  on  a  percentage  basis, 
with  the  percentage  applied  to  the 
total  gross. 

Therefore,  in  working  out  *the 
two  drafts  of  the  Illinois  plan,  it  was 
necessary  to  bear  definitely  in  mind 
three  very  important  essentials  of 
such  a  system  if  the  retail  merchant 
is  to  be  protected : 

1.  Definite  provision  mirst  he  in¬ 
cluded  to  force  every  retail  vendor, 
of  every  clescription,  to  pass  (jn  the 
total  tax  in  every  case.  Unless  this 
is  done,  in  a  highly  competitive  in¬ 
dustry  like  retailing,  certain  mer¬ 
chants  will  offer  to  absorb  the  tax 
and  competition  (piickly  would  re¬ 
quire  like  action  by  all  merchants. 

2.  If  a  sales  ta.x  is  levied  by  the 
state,  it  must  be  levied  alike  on  all 
types  of  merchants,  both  large  and 
small.  The  tendency  of  the  politic¬ 
ians  is  to  exempt  the  merchants  do¬ 
ing  a  small  retail  volume  (as  in 
West  Virginia,  where  the  first 
$30,000.00  of  sales  is  exempt).  This 
is  grossly  unfair  to  the  larger  vol¬ 
ume  operators,  who  often  are  sell¬ 
ing  exactly  the  same  merchandise. 

3.  A  definite  system  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  through  which  it  is  made  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  retailer  to  pass  on  a 
pereentage  tax.  If  this  is  not  done, 
he  will  he  forced  to  absorb  it,  as  the 
merchants  of  Pennsylvania  now  are 
absorbing  the  tax.  This  brings  into 
the  situation  a  factor  entirely  new  to 
.•\merican  taxation,  and  (so  far  as  I 
know)  to  any  tax  system  in  the 
world  today. 

The  Chicago  committee  has 
worked  out  two  tentative  plans  for 
Illinois,  in  which  these  three  points 
of  major  importance  to  the  retailers 
have  been  taken  care  of,  as  well  as 
they  can  be  taken  care  of  in  any 
such  tax. 

I  will  send  drafts  of  these  two 
plans  to  any  member  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  who 
is  facing  a  sales  tax  threat  in  his 
state.  (Write:  George  V.  Sheridan, 
Tax  Information  Bureau.  N.  R.  D. 
G.  .A.,  175  South  High  Street,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio. ) 

These  Two  Plans  Are  Offered 
For  Criticism 

Please  understand  that  these 
drafts  are  only  tentative.  During 
December  they  have  been  submitted 
to  merchandisers  in  all  lines  of  re¬ 
tailing,  and  as  a  result  of  this  criti¬ 
cism.  the  tentative  drafts  will  be 
materially  amended.  In  preparing 
these  drafts,  there  has  been  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  anticipate  many  different 
situations,  but  as  the  subject  is  en¬ 
tirely  new,  much  of  the  work  is 
pioneering. 


Association 

idease  remember,  further,  that 
systems  such  as  these  drafts  provide 
are  hy  no  means  recommended  for 
consideratioii'  by  merchants  in  states 
where  sales  taxing  is  not  imperative¬ 
ly  demaiuled.  At  best,  the  system 
provided  would  create  a  new  variety 
of  nuisance  ta.xing,  cumbersome  to 
operate,  annoying  to  the  public,  and 
expensive  of  administration  to  the 
retailer. 

'i’wt)  Sets  of  Conditions 

In  this  connection  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  are  two 
sets  of  conditions  operating  in  the 
various  states  at  the  present  time. 

In  most  Northern  and  Eastern 
states,  during  the  legislative  sessions 
this  Winter,  retail  sales  taxing  will 
be  considered  chiefly  as  an  emer¬ 
gency  device  to  he  ojK'rated  for  a 
limited  i)eriod,  to  raise  the  emergen¬ 
cy  funds  required  this  Winter  for 
the  care  of  the  unemployed.  In  these 
states,  sales  taxes  will  be  proposed 
— as  they  were  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  some  of 
the  other  states  during  the  current 
year — for  a  limited  period  and  for 
this  specific  purjx)se. 

In  other  states,  where  real  estate 
has  l)een  ta.xed  to  a  breaking  point, 
there  is  now  in  progress  a  frantic 
.search  for  new  sources  of  revenue, 
to  be  levied  on  a  permanent  basis  in 
order  to  provide  some  relief  from 
the  present  real  property  tax  bur¬ 
den.  The  present  situation  in  Tenn¬ 
essee,  probably,  offers  the  best  ex¬ 
ample  of  this,  although  relief  from 
real  estate  taxes  will  be  the  major 
factor  behind  the  sales  tax  propa¬ 
ganda  this  Winter  in  Indiana,  New 
York,  Wisconsin,  Alichigan,  and 
some  of  the  other  states. 

In  the  states  where  the  first  set 
of  conditions  prevail,  you  will  find 
that  this  new-fangled  retail  sales 
tax  idea  is  lieing  urged  by  the  other 
tax-threatened  interests.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  many  of  these  states  are  con¬ 
sidering  a  tempHjrary  diversion  of 
their  huge  gasoline  taxes,  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  temporary  “road-building 
holiday,”  in  order  to  meet  this  un¬ 
usual  unemployment  relief  expense 
this  Winter.  This  plan  will  he  bit¬ 
terly  opposed  by  the  road  material 
interests,  and  they  will  recommend 
a  general  retail  sales  tax  as  an 
alternative. 

In  other  states,  where  the  mount¬ 
ing  cost  of  local  government  has 
been  piled  upon  real  estate,  you  will 
find  the  large  real  estate  tax  payers, 
usually  represented  by  local  real 
estate  boards,  urging  these  sales 
taxes  as  a  methocl  of  relieving  the 
real  estate  burden.  These  intere.sts 

(Continued  on  page  123) 
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Insurance  Against  Loss  Through 
Acts  of  Dishonesty 

PART  IV 
By  A.  P.  LANGE 

This  is  the  fourth  ami  final  article  of  a  series  on  insurance 
subjects  loritten  by  Mr.  Lange,  a  member  of  the  Insurance 
Buyers  Association  of  San  Francisco  and  in  charge  of  Insur¬ 
ance  for  Hale  Bros.,  Inc.,  of  that  city.  Mr.  Lange  has  had 
many  years  of  insurance  e.rperience  and  speaks  authorita¬ 
tively  on  these  timely  subjects  which  should  be  of  interest  to 
every  store  owner  and  insurance  executive. — The  Editor. 


Safe  Deposit  Burglary  ami  Robhery  Policies 


•  AFIC  Deposit  I’lirf^lary  and  Rob- 
)  bery  ])olicies  are  issued  under 
various  forms : 


1.  Individual 

2.  Blanket 

3.  Extension  of  American  Bank¬ 
ers  Association  Burglary  and 
Robbery  ])olicy. 

(a)  Individual 
fb)  Blanket 

Insuring  Clause 
Definitions : 

This  clause  follows,  in  general, 
that  found  in  Burglary  and  Robbery 
])olicies. 

Items  and  Interests  Insured: 

All  iKjlicies  examined  provide: 
“The  ])roperty  covered  hereby 
shall  not  include  money  and  shall  be 
limited  to  securities,  jewelry  and 
silverware,  as  herein  defined,  owned 
or  held  in  trust  or  for  safe  keeping 
by  the  Assured,  or  held  by  the  As¬ 
sured  as  bailee,  or  in  any  capacity 
by  reason  of  which  the  Assured 
would  be  liable  to  the  owner  for 
such  loss  thereof  or  damage  thereto 
as  is  covered  hereby.” 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  no 
coverage  on  money,  a  fact  which, 
no  doubt,  has  escai)ed  the  attention 
of  most  renters  of  safe-deposit 
boxes. 

Warranties — Changes  in 
Conditions : 

The  tendency  appears  to  be  to 
avoid  incorporating  warranties  in 
Safe-Deposit  Burglary  and  Robbery 
policies.  Statements  are  made  part 
of  the  policy  and  are  declared  to  be 


true,  and  might,  therefore,  be  con¬ 
strued  as  warranties,  but  since  there 
seldom  is  any  reference  to  avoiding 
the  insurance  in  case  of  changes, 
these  statements,  or  Declarations  as 
they  are  often  termed,  cannot  be 
construed  as  continuing  w’arranties. 

No  doubt  the  tendency  referred 
to  above  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  as 
to  others  than  the  owner  of  the  safe 
deposit  vaults  and  jiremises,  the 
Assured  can  exercise  little  or  no 
control  over  the  ])remises  and 
should,  therefore,  not  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  changes. 

Many  of  the  Statements  f De¬ 
clarations  )  have  to  do  with  con¬ 
struction  and  protection  of  the  vault. 
Information  on  this  subject  can  and 
should  be  obtained  by  insfiection 
made  by  the  Insurance  Company  at 
its  own  risk.  Where  this  is  imprac¬ 
tical.  it  should  be  furnished  by  the 
owner  of  the  vault  at  the  request 
and  risk  of  the  Insurance  Company. 
In  no  case  should  the  Assured  be 
bound  by  these  Statements.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Assured  should  not 
be  heard  to  complain  of  the  inclu¬ 
sion,  even  as  continuing  warranties, 
of  certain  facts  well  within  his 
knowledge  and  al.so  within  his  power 
to  control. 

Policy  Provisions: 

To  illustrate  the  foregoing :  In 
one  policy  it  is  provided  that  “The 
Company  does  hereby  agree 
with  the  Insured  that  the  State¬ 
ments  numbered  1,  2.  7.  13,  14  and 
15  inclusive,  in  the  schedule  herein¬ 
after  contained,  are  declared  by  the 
Insured  to  be  true.  This  policy  is 
issued  in  consideration  of  such 
statements  and  the  payment  of  the 
premium  in  the  schedule  expressed.” 


The  6  statements  referred  to  relate 
strictly  to  matters  known  to  and 
under  the  control  of  the  Assured. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  pol¬ 
icy  quoted  contains  a  clause  reliev¬ 
ing  the  Company  of  liability  for  loss 
on  account  of  “undue  exposure  of 
the  vault  or  any  safe-deposit  box 
therein,  during  repairs  to  either  or 
to  the  building  in  which  the  vault  is 
located.” 

To  prove  the  unfairness  of  such 
a  clause  it  is  only  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  safe-de¬ 
posit  box  renters  are  frequently 
absent  from  the  city  in  which  the 
vault  is  located  and  cannot  know 
when  repairs  wdiich  cause  undue  ex- 
l)osure  are  being  made.  The  clause 
is  not  found  in  all  policies,  and  it 
behooves  the  Assured  to  insist  upon 
its  elimination  from  any  policy  in 
which  it  may  be  found. 

.•\  less  desirable  clause  relating 
to  .Statements  reads:  “The  State¬ 
ments  in  Items  numbered  1,  2,  7,  13, 

14  and  15  of  the  Declarations  here¬ 
inafter  contained  are  declared  by 
the  .Assured  to  be  true,  and  all  other 
Statements  in  the  said  Declarations 
are  declared  by  the  Assured  to  be 
true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief.  This  Policy  is  issued  in 
consideration  of  all  such  Statements 
and  the  payment  of  the  premium  in 
the  Declarations  expressed.” 

Statements  1,  2,  7,  13,  14  and  15 
are  identical  with  those  of  corre¬ 
sponding  numbers  in  the  policy  pre¬ 
viously  referred  to,  but  included  in 
the  other  nine  Statements  is  a  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  protection  of  the  vault.  In 
what  position  would  the  Assured 
find  himself  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
struction  or  protection  on  which  to 
base  a  belief?  Why  require  of  the 
Assured,  a  renter  of  a  safe-deposit 
box,  information  in  connection  with 
Safe-Deposit  Burglary  and  Robbery 
insurance  which  is  not  required  by 
him  in  connection  with  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  on  stock  of  merchandise  in  a 
warehouse  ? 

The  most  objectionable  of  these 
clauses  is  found  in  the  Blanket 
policy.  The  clause  provides:  “The 
Statements  in  items  numbered  1  to 
17  inclusive  in  the  Declarations 
hereinafter  contained  are  declared 
by  the  Assured  to  be  true ;  the  Com¬ 
pany  relying  on  the  truth  of  such 
statements  as  precedent  to  recovery 
hereunder,  such  Policy  is  issued  in 
consideration  of  such  Statements 
and  the  payment  of  the  total  pre¬ 
mium  in  the  Declarations  express¬ 
ed.” 

Again  the  wisdom  and  foresight 
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of  the  American  Bankers  Associa¬ 
tion  are  demonstrated.  By  extend- 
iiifj  tlieir  coi)yright  Biirj^lary  and 
Robbery  policy  to  cover,  by  endorse¬ 
ment.  Safe-Deposit  insurance,  they 
have  automatically  eliminated  this 
and  several  other  objectionable 
clauses. 

Suspt^nsion  and  Cancpllationi 

In  considering  other  forms  of 
Burglary  and  Rol)l)ery  coverage,  the 
provisions  relating  the  summary 
suspension  and  cancellation  have 
been  pointed  out.  Identical  pro¬ 
visions  are  to  he  found  in  Safe- 
DejMisit  policies.  Particular  atten¬ 
tion  is  now  called  to  that  portion  of 
the  provisions  that  “notice  of  can¬ 
cellation  or  suspension  mailed  or 
delivered  to  the  .Assured  at  his  busi¬ 
ness  address  as  stated  in  Item  2  of 
the  Declarations,  shall  be  sufficient 
notice.” 

The  .Kssured  leaving  his  home  and 
bu.siness,  places  his  securities  (])o.s- 
sibly  his  life’s  savings)  in  a  safe 
deposit  box  and  insures  them  against 
Burglary  and  Robbery,  little  think¬ 
ing  that  at  a  time  when  he  most 
needs  protection  such  insurance  may 
l)e  summarily  suspended  or  cancelled 
during  his  absence  by  merely  mail¬ 
ing  him  a  notice  (which  he  may 
or  may  not  receive)  at  his  business 
address. 

Acts  Excluded: 

The  “standard”  policy  jjrovides 
that  "The  Company  shall  not  l)e 
liable  for  loss  or  damage;  (3)  re¬ 
sulting  from  or  contributed  to  by 
invasion,  insurrection  or  war;  (4) 
resulting  from  or  contributed  to  by 
undue  e.xjiosure  of  the  vault  or  any 
safe  deixjsit  box  therein,  during  re¬ 
pairs  to  either  or  to  the  building  in 
which  the  vault  is  located.” 

E.xclusion  (3).  loss  by  invasion, 
insurrection  or  war,  formerly  ap¬ 
peared  in  Burglary  and  Robbery 
policies  but  met  with  so  much  criti¬ 
cism  from  insurance  buyers  that  it 
either  is  or  may  be  eliminated  there¬ 
from  without  charge.  It  does  not 
appear  in  the  endorsements  used  in 
connection  with  the  .American  Bank¬ 
ers  Association  i)oHcy,  again  demon¬ 
strating  the  superiority  of  the  cover¬ 
age  under  forms  in  the  preparation 
of  which  the  Assured  had  not  only 
a  voice  but  the  controlling  voice. 
This  point  is  even  better  illustrated 
by  considering  exclusion  (4)  relat¬ 
ing  to  “undue  exposure — during  re¬ 
pairs”  to  vault,  box,  or  building,  a 
matter  wholly  beyond  the  control  of 
the  individual  box-renter  and  gener- 
allv  occurring  without  his  knowl¬ 
edge. 
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The  bank  from  whom  the  box  is 
rented  controls  the  situation.  It 
owns  the  vault :  it  either  owns  the 
building  or  occupies  it  under  a 
lease.  It  knows  in  advance  of  any 
“undue  exposure — during  repair." 
But  safe-deposit  box  insurance 
issued  to  banks  is  not  effected  by 
the  making  of  such  repairs.  1  he 
Ijolicv  and  the  endorsement  are  silent 
on  that  point. 

Even  if  in  repairing  the  vault, 
box  or  building,  the  bank  wilfully 
or  negligently  fails  to  maintain  some 
of  the  service  or  e(iuipment,  the  in¬ 
surance  is  neither  voided  nor  sus¬ 
pended  but  only  reduced  in  amount, 
since  the  hank  form  of  policy  pro¬ 
vides:  “If  the  .Assured  7i<il fully  or 
negligently  fails  to  maintain  any 
service  or  e(iui])ment  stated  in  the 
Declarations  to  be  maintained  and 
by  reason  of  such  failure  the  hazard 
under  this  Policy  is  greater  than 
that  contemplated  thereby,  the  lia¬ 
bility  of  the  Company  shall  be 
limited  to  such  amount  of  insurance 
as  the  i)remium  jxiifl  would  have 
purchased  at  the  rate  in  the  Com- 
])any’s  published  Manual  of  Rates 
in  force  at  the  date  of  this  Policy, 
for  the  actual  hazard.” 

Acts  of  Certain  Persons  Excluded: 

As  in  Interior  Robbery  and  Mes¬ 
senger  Robbery  “The  Company 
shall  not  be  liable  if — a  regularly 
i‘mployed  .servant  or  enijiloyee  of  the 
.Assured  is  a  principal  or  an  acces¬ 
sory  in  effecting  or  attempting  to 
effect  the  Burglary  or  Robbery.  ’ 
It  is  immaterial  what  such  emplov- 
ee’s  duties  are.  He  may  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  care  or  custody 
of  the  property  in  the  .Safe-Dej)osit 
vault.  The  mere  fact  that  an  em- 
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pltjvee  is  involved  in  the  crime  as 
jirincipal  or  accessory  ipso  facto  re¬ 
lieves  the  Company  of  liability. 

Duties  of  Assured  After  Loss: 

The  duties  imposed  upon  the  .As¬ 
sured  after  occurrence  of  anv  loss 
are  reasonable  and  easily  complied 
with.  In  general  they  pre.scribe  the 
same  course  of  action  as  in  tire 
liolicies. 

Loss  When  Payalde: 

.As  in  the  case  of  Burglary  and 
Robbery  insurance,  no  time  is  set 
for  the  payment  of  losses.  Provi¬ 
sion  is  made  that  in  the  case  of  in¬ 
surance  written  under  the  standard 
form  no  suit  may  be  filed  until  three 
months  after  completion  of  jiroof. 
This  waiting  period  under  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Bankers  Associ.ation  form  is 
reduced  to  -K)  days. 

Conclusions: 

It  is  quite  apparent  from  the 
foregoing  that  policies  covering 
Robliery  and  Burglary,  including 
.Safe-Deposit  Robbery’  and  Burglary, 
issued  to  business  concerns  and  in¬ 
dividuals  of  established  standing, 
.should  De  revised  and  reformed.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  matter  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com¬ 
panies  with  a  view  to  arranging  a 
conference  at  which  the  views  of 
the  two  iiarties  to  the  contract — the 
Com]xiny  and  the  .Assured — may  be 
consitlered.  Pending  such  action.  I 
suggest  everyone  interested  secure 
a  CO])}’  of  the  policy  iirejiared  by  the 
.American  Bankers  .Association  and 
check  same  against  fhe  statements 
made  in  this  review  regarding  the 
superiority  of  coverage  enjoy’ed 
tiiereunder. 


Commercial  Forgery  Policies 


This  form  of  insurance  coverage 
has  probably  given  rise  to  more  con¬ 
troversy  and  disa])pointment  than 
any  other  in  general  use.  The 
reasons  for  this  seem  to  be: 

1.  Failure  on  the  part  of  the 
.Assured  to  understand  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  coverage. 

2.  Conflict  of  views  as  to  liability 
of  the  drawer  of  negotiable  instru¬ 
ment,  the  payee  and  endorser  of 
.same  and  the  drawee,  generally'  a 
bank,  by’  whom  the  instrument  is 
made  payable. 

Divisions : 

Confining  this  discussion  to  poli¬ 
cies  or  bonds  issued  to  mercantile 
and  similar  activities,  and  omitting 
all  reference  to  those  issued  to 


banking  institutions,  except  as  they 
overlap  or  conflict  with  the  former, 
there  are  two  general  divisions  of 
Commercial  Forgery  insurance: 

.A.  On  outgoing  instruments, 
checks,  drafts,  notes,  etc.,  executed 
by  or  in  behalf  of  the  Assured. 

B.  On  similar  incoming  instru¬ 
ments  received  by  the  .Assured. 

Under  Section  ,A,  outgoing  in¬ 
struments,  the  insurance  company 
agrees  to  indemnify  the  .Assured 
against  loss  due  to 

1.  Forging  the  .Assured’s  signa¬ 
ture  as  maker,  endorser  or  acceptor. 

2.  Forging  an  endorser’s  signa¬ 
ture  on  such  instrument  issued  by 
the  .Assured,  or 

3.  Raising  or  altering  such  in¬ 
strument. 
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Under  Section  H,  incoming  in¬ 
struments,  the  insurance  comijany 
aiirecs  to  indetnnilv  the  Assured 
a.ijainst  loss  due  to  acts  corresiM)nd- 
int;  to  the  tore^oin^,  subject,  how¬ 
ever.  to  certain  very  important  re¬ 
strictions  and  liniitati  )ns  which  will 
he  hrouijht  to  your  attention  after 
considering  the  provisions  apjdic- 
ahle  to  the  insurance  under  Section 
A 

I'nder  Section  A  the  insurance  is 
extended  to  protict  "any  hank  or 
hanker  in  which  the  Assured  car¬ 
ries  an  account  as  the  respective  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Assured  and  such  hank 
inav  appear.”  Phis  c(tnstitutes  the 
first  misunderstandin<^  of  the  con¬ 
tract  hv  the  Assured.  The  insur¬ 
ance  for  which  he  alone  jiays  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  reduction  to  iirotect  the 
liank.  rrue,  the  hank  is  covered 
only  for  its  liability  in  the  transac¬ 
tion.  hut  just  what  is  this  liability? 

Htink's  Liability: 

A  prominent  insurance  company 
has  undertaken  to  define  such  lia¬ 
bility  in  the  following,'  lanf,uta^e: 

hank  is  charj^ed  only  with  the 
exercise  of  due  dilifience ;  whatever 
that,  in  law.  may  mean,  no  one  has 
ever  lieen  able  to  determine  con- 
sistnitly.  Conseipiently  if  (without 
Forgery  insurance)  something' 
should  jjo  wronj,'  with  a  check,  and 
the  maker  feels  that  the  hank  should 
take  care  of  it.  there  is  i^reat  danger 
of  a  dispute  at  law.  which  is  some- 
thintj  always  to  he  avoided.’* 

.Another  Conniany  maintains  that 
in  case  a  hank  pays  an  instrument 
improperly  drawn  or  endorsed  or 
raised  or  altered : 

“The  burden  of  jiroof  is  on  the 
depositor  .  .  .  The  hanker  is  not  to 
blame  ...  If  one  of  his  depositors 
allef'es  a  forgery  loss  of  $25,000,  the 
banker  cannot  Ik*  expected  to  make 
good  the  loss  without  investigation 
and  verification  of  the  statements 
made.  The  questions  of  ‘due  dili¬ 
gence’  and  ‘negligence’  then  arise, 
and  there  is  seldom  a  settlement 
without  legal  proceeding.  Each  case 
must  lie  settled  on  its  merits — usu¬ 
ally  a  long,  tedious  experience  and 
an  expensive  one  even  when  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  the  forged  items.” 

Siifigvstpd  Coverage  under 
Section  .  i : 

It  seems  to  some  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  could  be  fairly  met  by  substi¬ 
tuting  for  a  policy  or  bond  issued  to 
a  named  Assured  and  protecting  him 
and  his  (unnamed  )  bank,  one  issued 
to  the  bank,  protecting  it  and  its  de¬ 
positors  against  loss.  Such  a  policy, 


or  lK);id.  should  he  so  hr«»ad  in  its 
terms  as  to  cover  all  losses  due  to 
forgeries,  alterations,  raising,  the 
use  of  fictitious  names,  etc.,  etc.  It 
sh(tuld  he  modelled  along  the  same 
lines  as  the  "my.sterious  disaiipear- 
ance”  clause  protecting  hanking  and 
>imilar  organizations  against  losses 
which  cannot  he  ])roven  to  have  oc¬ 
curred  through  an  act  of  dishonesty 
hut  which  they  (the  hank)  have  to 
hear. 

Coverage  under  Sertitni  B: 

While  instiratice  on  incoming 
items  tinder  Section  B  has  been 
greatly  broadened,  much  disajipoint- 
ment  is  e.xperienced  in  presenting 
claims  for  losses  on  such  items.  This 
is  due  ]>rincipally  to  the  e.xclusions 
which  Unelerwriters,  through  their 
unfamiliarity  with  mercantile  affairs, 
have  placed  in  their  ex-parte  con¬ 
tracts. 

exclusions : 

.\mong  the  items  e.xchtded  are : 

1 .  Fictitious  checks 

2.  Travelers  checks 

3.  Checks  cashed  by  the  merchant 
inde*i)endent  of  a  sale  made  at 
the  moment. 

lJuderiiriters'  Theory  vs.  Actual 
Practice: 

'file  theory  of  the  Underwriter 
appears  to  Ik  that  a  merchant  should 
cash  a  check  only  (a)  if  the  person 
tenders  same  in  part  or  whole  in 
payment  of  a  sale  made  then  tind 
there;  (b)  that  the  merchant  w'ill 
cotnmunicate  with  the  bank  on  which 
the  check  is  drawn,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  jKrson  whose  name  is 
signed  to  the  check  has  an  account 
at  that  particular  bank.  The  actual 
practice,  however,  is  quite  different, 
as  every  merchant  who  makes  a 
liractice  of  cashing  checks  well 
knows. 

Checks  have  come  into  such  gen¬ 
eral  use  that  it  has  become  the  cus- 
tf)m  for  merchants  to  cash  them 
upon  reasonable  evidence  that  they 
are  genuine.  This  is  especially  true 
as  to  endorsements  of  checks  issued 
by  cftncerns  of  known  responsibility. 
It  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  to 
communicate  with  the  bank  on 
which  the  check  is  drawn.  This,  the 
Underwriters  may  .say,  is  a  de¬ 
cidedly  loose  practice.  I  counter  by 
reminding  them  how*  very  easy  it 
is  for  a  total  stranger  to  obtain 
insurance  on  property  in  an  amount 
greatly  in  excess  of  its  value — in 
some  instances  by  non-e.xistent  per¬ 
sons  on  non-existent  property. 


.Agr.in.  in  many  retail  establish¬ 
ments,  facilities  are  afforded  custo¬ 
mers  to  have  their  checks  cashed  at 
a  time  when  the  hanks  are  closed 
and  it  is.  therefore.  imjKtssihle  to 
make  any  iiuittiry  with  reference  to 
the  check  tendered  for  ;icceptatic<* 
or  cashing. 

The  re([uirement  thrt  there  he  a 
sale  actually  identifiable  with  the 
cashing  of  the  check  is  another  in¬ 
dication  of  the  unfamiliarity  of  the 
Underwriter  with  business  prac¬ 
tices.  Xo  doubt  some  iKrsons  avail 
themselves  of  the  convenience  of 
h  iving  their  checks  cashed  without 
making  purchases  at  the  time;  on 
the  other  hand,  more  instances 
occitr  where  the  jierson  presenting 
such  a  check  uses  a  |)ortioti  of  the 
I'roceeds  in  making  jmrehases.  The 
cashing  of  the  check  is  often  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  making  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  yet  the  insurance  company 
denies  liability  on  a  $10.(X)  check 
so  cashed  but  admits  liability  on  one 
for  $HX).(X)  if  accepted  and  cashed 
in  connection  with  a  nominal  pur¬ 
chase. 

T ravelers  Checks : 

'flu*  exclusion  from  coverage  of 
"'f ravelers  Checks  in  whatsoever 
form  drawn”  is  incomprehensible  to 
me.  It  might  he  e.xplained  on  the 
theory  that  the  itisuratice  comiiany 
e.xpects  the  merchant  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  hanks  on  which  checks 
are  drawn  before  cashing  them,  but 
since  that  feature  was  taken  out  of 
the  policy  at  the  same  time  that  the 
e.xchtsion  against  'f ravelers  Checks 
was  adojited.  that  e.xplanation  will 
not  hold.  Obviously,  any  one  pre¬ 
senting  a  Travelers  Check  estab¬ 
lishes  a  jirima  facia  reason  for  re¬ 
questing  a  merchant  to  cash  same, 
and  I  believe  it  has  been  the  com¬ 
mon  experience  of  merchants  that 
few  losses  arc  ever  sustained  on  this 
class  of  check. 

Conclusion 

I  have  heretofore  suggested  that 
losses  by  frauds  in  connection  with 
outgoing  items  handled  by  banking 
institutions  be  insured  against  by  a 
liroad  form  of  jiolicy,  issued  to  such 
institutions  for  the  benefit  of  all 
victims  of  the  fraud.  As  to  incom¬ 
ing  items,  I  recommend  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  companies  of  a  form  of 
coverage  which  will  jirotect  the  mer¬ 
chant  against  loss  sustained  as  a 
result  of  operating,  not  as  the  com¬ 
panies  think  he  should  operate,  but 
as  conservative  merchants  do  oper¬ 
ate  well  conducted  business  enter¬ 
prises. 
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The  Retail  Delivery  Survey 

By  RALPH  S.  CHARLES 

Merchandise  Research  Division 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 


Beginning  in  the  November  issue  and  continuing  in  December  and  in  this 
issue  of  The  Bulletin,  we  are  frinting  in  abridged  form  the  results  of  the 
Retail  Parcel  Delwery  Sunrey,  made  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  at  the  request  of  retailers  in  the  Spring  of  I  his  Study 

was  organized  and  conducted  by  the  Mercluindising  Research  Division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  considting  tenth  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Association  members  and  officials. 

The  purpose  of  this  survey  tvas  to  determine,  as  far  as  possible  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  privately  owned  delivery  systems  as  against  those  operated 
on  a  cooperative  basis,  or  by  a  consolidated  delivery  organisation.  Efforts 
luivc  been  made  to  compare  costs  so  that  basic  data  may  be  available  from 
which  merchants  can  determine  henv  to  obtain  the  most  economical  delivery 
expense. 

Merchants  operating  their  ozvn  delivery  systems,  and  consolidated  de¬ 
livery  organisations  zvere  contacted  and  participated  in  the  Study  by  filling 
out  a  questionnaire  asking  for  data  regarding  their  experience  zvith  retail 
delivery  problems. 

While  it  Zi'ill  be  necessary  to  distribute  the  publication  of  this  material 
over  three  issues  of  The  Bulletin,  the  text  of  the  report  actually  has  tzvo 
major  divisions — Part  I — The  National  Questionnaire  Surz’ey,  in  zvhich  is 
analysed  replies  to  questionnaires  sent  to  retailers  and  consolidated  delivery 
svstems;  (questionnaires  were  mailed  to  a  number  of  cooperative  systems 
but  no  replies  zvere  received)  and  Part  II — The  Boston  Case  Study,  zvhich 
was  conducted  uminly  by  personal  contact  in  the  City  of  Boston. 

It  is  planned  to  reprint  the  entire  report  under  a  single  coz'cr  after  the 
three  installments  have  appeared. 


Type  of  Equipment 

Parcel  delivery  in  Boston  is  effected 
entirely  by  motor  trucks.  An  analysis 
of  the  vehicles  used  by  the  delivery 
systems  studied  showed  that  there 
were  18()  vehicles  of  14  different 
makes,  ranging  in  tonnage  from  ^4 
ton  to  Hi  tons  and  in  cubic  feet 
ca^iacity  from  152  cubic  feet  to  432 
cubic  feet.  The  bulk  of  the  vehicles, 
however,  were  confined  to  four  dif¬ 
ferent  makes,  were  IfS  tons  and 
had  225  cubic  feet  capacity.  The 
age  of  the  trucks  varied  from  three 
mouths  to  seventeen  years,  the  maj¬ 
ority  averaging  alxmt  three  years. 
While  some  of  the  trucks  ranged 
in  present  value  from  $200  to 
$1,500,  many  of  them  had  long 
been  depreciated. 

Although  the  Hi  ton  truck  with 
a  225  cubic  foot  cajiacity  seemed  to 
be  the  most  favored  for  parcel  de¬ 
livery  in  Boston,  there  was  appar¬ 
ently  no  particular  make  or  type  of 
construction  which  stood  out  as 
being  the  best  for  this  type  of  trans¬ 
portation.  In  fact,  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  good  salesmanship  and 
liberal  allowances  on  turned-in  ma¬ 


chines  largely  influenced  the  de¬ 
livery  superintendent  when  it  came 
to  buying  new  trucks. 

In  practically  every  instance  the 
regular  deliveiy-  vehicles  are  loaded 
from  the  rear  at  the  remote  delivery 
station  and  unloaded  from  the  front 
on  the  route.  Opinion  seems  to 
differ  between  organizations  on  the 
average  time  required  to  sort  and 
load  a  given  number  of  parcels  and 
varies  from  150  to  300  parcels  per 
hour. 

Vehicle  Bodies 

None  of  the  Boston  stores,  as  far 
as  could  be  learned,  makes  its  own 
vehicle  bodies.  Some  stores  use  the 
standard  bodies  supplied  by  the 
manufacturer  for  their  ]iarcel  de¬ 
livery  trucks,  while  others  have 
special  or  de  lu.xe  Ixidies  designed 
according  to  their  own  particular 
ideas.  The  color  schemes  of  the  ve¬ 
hicle  bodies  are  distinctive  and  in¬ 
dividualistic  in  each  instance  and 
have  been  long  recognized  on  the 
streets  as  identifying  particular 
stores.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
there  is  opportunity  for  improve¬ 


ment  in  the  design  of  the  vehicle 
bodies  now  in  use.  Suggestions 
have  l)een  made  that  they  should  be 
so  constructed  as  to  permit  easier 
access  to  the  street  and  enough  head 
room  provided  so  that  the  driver 
can  stand  erect  inside  the  vehicle  if 
necessary. 

ff  'orking  Hours 

By  general  agreement  the  regular 
w'orking  hours  of  the  stores  in  Bos¬ 
ton  are  from  9 :00  A.  M.  to  5 :30 
P.  M.  in  the  winter  and  from  9:00 
A.  M.  to  5  :00  P.  M.  from  June  15th 
to  September  15th.  For  several 
years  they  have  been  closed  all  day 
Saturday  during  July  and  August. 

The  delivery  men  report  at  the 
remote  delivery  station  from  7 :00 
.A.  Al.  to  7 :30  A.  M.  depending 
upon  the  organization,  and  leave  for 
their  routes  between  8 :00  .\.  M. 
and  8:30  A.  M.  working  until  they 
have  finished.  They  average  from 
9jo  to  10  hours  per  day.  Generally 
speaking,  there  is  no  overtime  wage 
rate,  but  if  there  should  l>e  an  un¬ 
usually  large  volume  of  parcels 
come  through  for  a  particular  route 
after  the  driver  has  left  and  he  re¬ 
turns  in  time  for  a  second  trip,  he 
may  be  paid  a  fiat  rate  for  the  load 
of  from  $1  to  $3  for  this  second 
trip,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
load  and  whether  or  not  a  helper  is 
used.  This  amount  is  an  arl)itrary 
figure  and  since  the  occasion  does 
not  happen  regularly,  it  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  delivery  super¬ 
intendent. 

Production  Per  Driver 

In  order  to  determine  the  extent 
of  seasonal  fiuctuations  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales  and  their  infiuence  on 
the  production  per  driver,  an  analy¬ 
sis  was  made  covering  a  two-year 
period  to  show  the  seasonal  fiuctu¬ 
ations  of  the  numlier  of  sales  trans¬ 
actions  and  the  number  of  parcels 
handled  per  month.  In  addition  to 
showing  an  interesting  consistency 
between  the  trends,  it  also  showed 
that  the  spring  months  of  April  and 
May  and  the  fall  months  of  October 
and  November  very  closely  com¬ 
pared  with  the  average  monthly  fig¬ 
ure  for  transactions  and  deliveries, 
while  the  months  of  .August  and  De¬ 
cember  were  the  low  and  high 
months  respectively. 

Therefore,  in  presenting  figures 
which  show  the  seasonal  variation 
in  average  daily  stops  per  driver, 
the  months  of  May.  .August,  Octo¬ 
ber  and  December  were  selected  as 
lieing  representative.  Table  20 
shows  the  seasonal  variation  in  the 
average  daily  stops  per  driver  for 
two  different  organizations.  In  pre- 
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SYSTEM  ‘A” 


Mivith 

May 

Aunust 

October 

rtecember 


1 

1 

Bundlcsip 

1 

Calls  1 

Total  Stops 

High 

Low 

Average 

High 

Low 

Average 

High 

Low 

Average 

1  297 

99 

189 

48 

26 

*38 

326 

139 

227 

183 

97 

130 

14 

5 

9 

197 

105 

139 

1  306 

129  1 

222 

1  ^ 

6 

18 

336 

135 

240 

401 

119 

283 

24 

4 

1  13 

425 

123 

296 

Yearly  average  per  cent  oi  C.  O.  D.’s  deliveretl — 15%. 


*  Includes  fur  calls. 


SYSTEM  “B” 


Mav 

241 

102 

185  34  ! 

9  j 

*19 

1  268 

114 

204 

.August 

195 

9<J 

136  9 

2 

6 

184 

102 

142 

October 

284 

148 

209  !  23 

3 

12 

'  307 

159 

221 

December 

469 

139 

317  25 

4 

12 

494 

145 

329 

s  Yearly  average  per  cent  of  C.  O.  D.’s  delivered — 10%.  *  Includes  fur  calls. 


paring  this  table,  a  m  inthly  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  total  number  of  stops 
bv  routes  was  made,  the  average 
figures  Iteing  based  upon  the  pro¬ 
duction  per  driver  for  all  routes. 
The  high  and  low  figures  are  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  variation  in  the  production  per 
driver  as  between  difierent  routes. 
The  average  yearly  per  cent  of 
C.  O.  D.’s  delivered  is  shown  in 
each  ca.se,  as  they  are  a  t  actor  in  the 
production  per  driver.  Attention  is 
also  called  to  the  high  average  num¬ 
ber  of  “calls”  in  May,  due  largely 
to  the  return  of  furs  to  cold  storage. 

Table  21  shows  the  average  daily 
number  of  stops  per  driver,  by 
months,  for  three  years,  in  one  or¬ 
ganization.  The  average  jxjrcentage 
of  the  number  of  bundles  delivered 
to  stops,  for  the  three  years,  was  93 
per  cent,  while  the  average  percent¬ 
age  of  the  numl)er  of  calls  made 
to  stops  was  7  per  cent.  Tlie  month¬ 
ly  variation  of  daily  stops  per  driv¬ 
er  not  only  gives  an  idea  of  the  seas¬ 
onal  trend  of  daily  stops  i)er  driver 
but  also  shows  an  interesting  consis¬ 
tency  in  trends  for  the  year-;  studied. 
Table  22  is  a  more  detailed  analysis 
of  data  used  in  Table  20  and  shows 
the  average  monthly  stO])s  per  driv¬ 
er  according  to  tyix-  of  stop  for  two 
different  organizations.  In  other 
words,  if  a  driver’s  load  were  sorted 
in  order  to  determine  its  consistency, 
it  would  be  found  to  contain  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  paid  and  charge 
parcels,  C.  O.  D.’s,  calls,  send- 
agains,  and  fur  storage  calls.  The 
figures  for  “fur  storage”  in  both  in¬ 
stances  are  monthly  averages  and 
are  more  or  less  insignificant  when  it 
is  realized  that  the  months  of  May 
and  Tune  and  October  and  Xovem- 
lier  are  the  months  when  furs  are 
returned  to  and  received  from  stor¬ 
age.  During  these  months  the  num¬ 


ber  of  stops  for  this  purpose  is  in¬ 
creased  from  four  to  five  times  the 
figures  given  above. 

The  total  number  of  stops  per 
driver,  in  both  instances,  is  much 
higher  for  the  month  of  December. 
Of  course  it  would  be  a  physical 
impossibility  continually  to  maintain 
these  high  figures  day  in  and  day 
out  but,  since  Christmas  comes  but 
once  a  year,  the  drivers  are  willing 
to  work  a  little  harder  and  a  little 
longer,  ts])ecially  if  they  have  been 
with  a  store  for  a  number  of  years 
and  know  that  their  extra  effort  \vill 
l)e  rewarded  in  one  way  or  another. 

Truck  Operating  Costs 

The  costs  of  parcel  delivery  truck 
operation  vary  with  different  types 
of  trucks,  with  the  volume  of  goods 
to  be  delivered  and  with  the  area 
to  be  covered.  In  most  instances, 
truck  costs  are  a  matter  of  record 
yet  rarely  do  they  agree  as  between 
organizations  or  between  like  trucks 
in  the  same  organization.  Since  the 
transportation  of  goods  is  the  actu¬ 
al  purpose  of  the  motor  truck,  the 
portion  of  the  working  day  it  is  in 
motion  is.  in  part,  a  measure  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  machine’s  operation. 
By  reducing  the  standing  time  for 
loading  and  unloading  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  more  satisfactory  operating 
condition:;,  may  be  obtained. 


The  table  below  contains  fig¬ 
ures  representing  the  experience  of 
one  organization  and  shows  the  av¬ 
erage  monthly  cost  of  repairs  per 
truck  mile  and  the  average  miles 
jier  gallon  of  gas  for  three  different 
types  of  trucks  of  varying  capacity. 

In  another  instance  a  fleet  of 
trucks  identical  in  every  respect 
showed  a  variance  in  cost  per  gallon 
of  gasoline  from  3  cents  to  1 1  cents 
])er  mile.  The  total  cost  ]>er  mile  i)er 
truck,  however,  varied  from  25  to 
30  cents  and  included  such  items  as 
wages,  gas.  oil,  tires,  repairs,  depre¬ 
ciation.  etc. 

Contra-Credits 

Certain  delivery  organizations,  in 
order  to  keep  their  trucks  in  opera¬ 
tion  continuously,  undertake  to  per¬ 
form  deliverA-  services  for  other  de¬ 
partments  in  the  store  exclusive  of 
parcel  delivery.  Starting  each  morn¬ 
ing,  certain  trucks  carry  to  the  store 
supplies  and  all  kinds  of  merchan¬ 
dise  which  is  stocked  at  the  ware- 
hou.se.  These  trucks  may  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  type  of  work  part  of 
the  day  or  all  day.  depending  upon 
the  need.  Since  the  picking  up  of 
parcels  for  delivery  does  not  begin 
until  about  noon,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  time  which  the  delivery 
department  can  devote  to  serving 
other  departments.  If  a  parcel  truck 


Repair  Costs  and  Gasoline  Consumption  Per  Mile 
by  Size  of  Truck 

Repairs  per  Avcraqc  Miles 

Type  of  T ruck  T nick  Mile  per  Gallon  Gas 

•Vj  Ton  .948  6.6 

1  ••  .008  8.0 

2  “  .O.M  4.5 
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Exainpir  of  Seasonal  V  ariatiuii  in  Averafre  Daily  Slops  Per  Driver 
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i 

1930 

1931 

Month 

Buniilcs# 

1  Calls 

Total  i 

lUiiulli's^ 

Calls 

Total 

Uniuili’s^  i  Calls 

Total 

May  . 

147 

*21 

168  ; 

b.8 

*23 

191 

185  '  *19 

204 

.\uKUSt  . 

8b 

7 

90 

1.15 

8 

143 

136  6 

142 

October 

178 

16 

194  1 

207 

13 

220 

209  12 

221 

December 

257 

13 

270 

2f.O 

13 

273 

317  !  12 

32<> 

^  Vi:irl>  average  per  ci'iU  of  C.  O.  D.'s  delivered— lOrr.  *  May  call.'  include  fur  calls. 


does  not  have  a  load  large  enough 
to  send  it  out  on  a  route,  this  frac¬ 
tional  load  is  split  with  other  trucks 
covering  adjacent  territory  and  the 
truck  assigned  to  hauling  service.  In 
this  manner  the  delivery  department 
huilds  up  a  substantial  credit  which 
materially  aids  in  reducing  operating 
costs  in  the  delivery  department. 
The  credit  received  for  this  type  of 
work  is  based  on  actual  cost  and  no 
profit  is  made.  The  type  of  service 
for  which  credit  is  received  includes 
various  small  trucking  jobs  done  for 
the  decorating,  upkeep,  and  mailing 
departments,  as  well  as  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  cars  which  are  let  out  to  charge 
collectors,  outside  sales  department, 
etc.  Actual  delivery  work  performed 
for  other  stores  is  charged  for  and 
credited  in  the  same  manner.  If 
customers  are  required  to  pay  for 
direct  delivery  charges  in  any  partic¬ 
ular  departments,  such  as  the  base¬ 
ment,  etc.,  these  charges  are  also 
applied  as  a  contra-credit  to  the  cost 
of  delivery. 

M iscellaneous  Practices 

With  one  exception,  sheetwriting 
was  used  in  the  delivery  systems 
studied.  In  the  case  of  the  excep¬ 
tion,  the  stubbing  system  was  used 
for  the  paid  and  charge  sales  while 
the  sheetwriting  system  was  used  for 
C.  O.  D.  deliveries.  Where  the  stub¬ 
bing  system  was  used,  it  was  found 
that  there  was  greater  opportunity 
to  anaylze  delivery  peiformance  by 
sorting  stubs  than  was  possible  un¬ 
der  a  sheetwriting  system  and  then, 
too,  it  was  much  easier  to  trace  a 
parcel,  particularly  if  an  anxious 


customer  desired  to  know  if  a  pur¬ 
chase  was  on  the  way  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered. 

None  of  the  stores  operating  their 
own  parcel  delivery  departments  was 
connected  with  any  coojjerative  or 
consolidated  delivery  service  at  the 
time  of  contact.  Previous  to  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1931,  some  of  the  stores  were 
making  all  or  part  of  their  deliveries 
througli  a  cooperative  type  of  de¬ 
livery  organization. 

As  far  as  could  he  ascertained, 
none  of  the  stores  were  making  any 
attempt  to  “spot”  the  location  of 
their  competitor's  customers  nor 
were  there  any  expressitjns  of  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  iiossihility  of  reducing 
delivery  costs  by  organized  propa¬ 
ganda. 

With  the  exception  of  the  consol¬ 
idated  delivery  system  whose  driv¬ 
ers  were  members  of  a  driver’s 
union,  the  drivers  of  the  stores’  own 
delivery  organizations  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  any  union. 

Exi)erience  with  customer  abuses 
of  the  delivery  services  were  rela¬ 
tively  rare. 

Labor-Saving  Devices 

The  use  of  lalxw-saving  devices, 
in  practically  every  instance,  was 
limited  to  gravity  or  belt  conveyors, 
sheetwriters’  or  stuhhers’  bins  and 
drivers’  bins.  This  ecpiipment  was 
designed  to  fit  the  space  devoted  to 
the  routing  and  sorting  of  parcels, 
preparatory  to  loading  on  the  trucks 
at  the  remote  delivery  station.  The 
hampers,  full  of  parcels  coming 
from  the  store  were  unloaded  di¬ 
rectly  on  to  the  conveyor  belt. 


which  moved  at  varying  speeds  be¬ 
tween  two  rows  of  sorters’  bins 
which  were,  in  turn,  directly  adja¬ 
cent  t(j  the  drivers’  bins.  The  con¬ 
veyor  belts  varied  in  width  and 
length,  depending  upon  the  size  of 
the  thxjr  space  available  and  in  some 
instances  were  returnable.  The 
drivers’  bins  also  varied  in  size  and 
construction  hut  were  usually  made 
f)f  steel  and  had  from  three  to  five 
divisions,  permitting  a  certain 
amount  of  "rough”  sorting  to  lx; 
done  by  the  sheetwriters  or  stub- 
bers.  In  one  instance,  movable  driv¬ 
ers’  bins  were  used  but  this  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  space  did  not  permit 
the  loading  of  all  trucks  at  one  time, 
it  being  necessary  to  keep  the  con¬ 
veyor  belt  clear  of  all  parcels  as 
(piickly  as  possible. 

Instruction  for  Drivers  and 
Helpi  >rs 

The  imjiortance  of  instructing 
drivers  and  hel])ers  regarding  the 
proper  procedure  for  making  deliv¬ 
eries,  handling  of  vehicles  and  avoid- 
ir.g  accidents,  seems  to  be  generally 
ajjpreciated  by  all  tvjies  of  delivery 
organizations. 

Most  retailers  have  their  own 
store  policies  affecting  deliveries  and 
usually  make  certain  in  one  way  or 
another  that  new  employees  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  them  before  be¬ 
ing  allowed  to  contact  their  cus- 
temers. 

Then  again,  the  garage  superin¬ 
tendent  or  head  mechanic,  by  peri¬ 
odic  examination  of  vehicles,  can 
usually  single  out  those  drivers  who 
(Contbuicd  on  /’tir/c  120) 
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Analysis  of  Daily  Stops  Per  Driver  by  Type  of  Stop  for  Two  Systems 
(Averages  for  One  Tear) 


Paid  and 
Charge 

1 

1 

r.  0.  n.  Calls 

Send-  ! 

.-Igains  | 

Tur 

Storage 

Percent 

Percent  •  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Svstem  .\  . 

66.5 

15.0  i  6.4 

3.2  ! 

8.9 

System  B  . 

772 

:  10.0  5.3 

3.0 

4.5 

■Averajre  . 

71.8 

1  12.5  5.9 

3.1 

6.7 
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Is  the  Pennsylvania  Retailer’s  Latest 
Sales  Tax  Burden  Constitutional? 

Mercantile  Leaders  Organize  State  Association  to  Combat 
Effort  bv  State  Legislature  to  Re-Enact  Measure 


ISN'T  it  high  time  that  i’cnnsvi- 
vania’s  1  per  cent  retail  sales  tax 
law  he  subjected  to  the  acid  test 
of  constitutionality  in  the  appelate 
courts  of  the  commonwealth  '  Mer¬ 
cantile  leaders,  in  increasing  num¬ 
bers  throughout  the  state,  have  been 
asking  themselves  that  question  ever 
since  the  measure  l>ecame  elective 
on  September  1  of  last  year.  Now 
they're  beginning  t<j  ask  their  at¬ 
torneys. 

.\nd  even  as  some  of  the  out¬ 
standing  executives  in  the  retail 
wcjrld  are  considering  an  attack  on 
the  measure  via  the  legal  flank, 
thousands  of  others  are  marshalling 
their  forces  under  the  leadershij)  oi 
the  newly  formed  Pennsylvania  Re¬ 
tailers  Association  to  fight  to  the 
last  trench  any  effort  that  may  b  • 
contemplated  in  the  1933  sessions  of 
the  (jeneral  .Assembly  to  c mtinue 
or  re-enact  the  present  statute  at 
the  expiration  of  the  ta.x  peritnl. 
February  2iS.  1933.  Xor,  it  might 
be  added,  will  Pennsylvania  retail 
merchants  ])erniit  the  enactment  of 


HARRY  D.  ADAMY 

I’ici’-f^rcsUrnt.  Wilhcs-Biirrc  Dry  Goods 
Com/'tiny,  ll’ilkes-Barri’.  Pa.,  and  Pice- 
Pri'sidenl,  Penns yli'ania  Retailers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


By  .MARTIN  KEET 

Adz-ertising  and  Publicity  Director 
1 1  'ilkes-Barre  1 1  'yoining  I  ’alley 
Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

any  suljstitute  that  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  "just  as  good” — or  as  bad. — 
as  the  law  now  in  effect. 

While  the  conviction  that  "sfjme- 
thing  should  l)e  done  in  the  courts 
about  it”  has  long  been  in  the  minds 
of  m!;?t  of  the  larger  store  execu- 


WILLIAM  H.  HAGER 

President,  Hager  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  and  President,  Pennsylvania  Retail¬ 
ers  Association. 

tives.  the  approach  of  the  inventory 
season,  or  perhaps  the  fact  that  now 
is  the  time  that  most  yearly  budgets 
are  scanned,  may  have  aggravated 
and  accelerated  the  desire  to  seek 
out  and  widen  vulnerable  holes  in 
the  statute. 

When  the  resiionsible  head  of  the 
larger  mercantile  concern  glimpses 
the  sum  which  he  must  lay  aside  in 
reserve  for  payment  at  the  close 
of  the  ta.x  |)eri(xl  into  State's  treas¬ 


ury,  the  law  is  like  a  blow  in  the 
face.  For  example  the  store  that 
may  transact  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  business  will  pay  ten 
thousand  dollars  over  to  the  State 
on  this  particular  sales  ta.x  alone. 
.\aturally  the  managing  director  of 
that  emporium  must  wonder  what 
curtailment  in  advertising  api)ro- 
priations  or  in  services  the  sum  will 
represent.  Isn't  it  reasonable  to  ex- 
i)ect  the  harried  one  to  dig  a  little 
fleeper  into  that  retail  sales  ta.x  law, 
or,  more  probably,  put  in  another 
call  for  his  legal  adviser? 

For.  aside  fnjm  the  generally  ex- 
pressefl  opinion  that  the  measure  is 
discriminatory  in  its  application,  in 
that  it  levies  the  tax  upon  a  certain 
group  or  cross-country  of  citizenry 
to  the  jK)int.  in  some  instances,  of 
confiscation,  there  are  certain  curi¬ 
ous  variances  of  requirements  that 
are  apparent  even  to  a  layman's  eye. 

.A  curious  example  was  cited  by 
Or.  Clyde  L.  King,  now  a  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Service 
Commission  and  formerly  Secre- 
trry  of  Revenue.  .\  <lealer  in  ])aints 
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and  paint-brushes  might  sell  both 
commodities  to  the  manufacturer  of 
wheelbarrows.  One  of  the  vehi¬ 
cles  might  be  used  to  carry  the  i)aint 
brushes  from  place  to  place  yet  the 
dealer  must  pay  a  sales  tax  on  the 
brushes,  but  is  exempt  from  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  same  tax  on  the  paint 
l)ecause  the  paint  used  for  decorat¬ 
ing  the  same  wheelbarrow  is  con¬ 
sidered  part  of  the  manufacturing 
process. 

Another  instance  actually  oc¬ 
curred  between  a  well-know'ii  hard¬ 
ware  merchant  and  a  member  of  the 
upper  house  of  the  Legislature  who, 
by  the  way,  had  voted  for  the  sales 
tax.  The  two  had  been  life-long 
friends  but  when  the  senator,  as 
the  managing  head  of  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  concern,  received  a  bill  for  cer¬ 
tain  articles  he  noticed  a  charge  for 
tax.  Whereupon  he  called  his  friend. 
"Oh,  that,”  chuckled  the  latter, 
“that’s  the  retail  sales  tax  you 
helped  to  ])ass!"  "Hut”,  expcjstu- 
lated  the  senator.  “I’m  going  to  use 
these  articles  in  the  factory!”  “In 
manufacturing  your  i)roduct?”  in¬ 
quired  the  hardware  dealer. 

“Well,  no.”  admitted  the  (tfficial. 
“That’s  unfortunate.  Senator, 
“You’ll  i)ay  me  the  amount  of  the 
tax.  You  said  in  the  law.  that  I 
might  pass  it  on  1” 

Collection  Methods 

The  manner  of  collection  is  still 
another  point  that  should  require 
judicial  definition,  it  is  contended. 
The  law  distinctly  states,  and  rul¬ 
ings  of  the  Revenue  department 
have  borne  this  out,  that  every  “ven¬ 
dor”  is  liable  for  the  tax.  Yet  the 
only  method  of  determining  those 
liable  for  the  tax,  it  has  been  fre- 
(|uently  pointed  out,  is  the  mercan¬ 
tile  appraisers  list.  Conseipiently. 
the  question  as  to  how  the  tax  could 
be  collected  upon  occasional  trans¬ 
actions  naturally  arises. 

Whether  or  iKjt  a  subtle  Legisla¬ 
ture  had  in  mind  some  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  when  it  stii)ulated  that  the  tax 
was  not  collectable  until  one  month 
after  the  expiration  of  the  period  of 
duration,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
The  action  of  law-makers  may  have 
l)een  a  coincidence  in  providing  ff)r 
payment  at  one  time,  but  astute 
merchants  in  the  State  feel  certain 
that  the  move  was  carefully  calcu¬ 
lated. 

So  the  sentiment  for  a  constitu¬ 
tional  test  is  spreading  and  gaining 
more  careful  consideration  among 
thoughtful  executives. 

In  the  meantime  the  Pennsvlvania 
Retailers  .Association  is  working  out 
its  carefully  planned  program  of 
activities  for  the  consideration  of  the 
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State  Legislature  and,  of  course,  the 
;ales  tax  and  any  cither  measures 
of  particular  apjdication  to  the  re¬ 
tail  craft,  have  been  given  ])roi)er 
prominence  on  the  schedule.  Con- 
se<|uently.  for  the  first  time  in  year>. 
retailers  of  I’ennsylvania  can  be 
assured  that  their  interests  will  be 
consistently  cared  for.  'I'he  State 
.Association  will  be  constantly  on 
guard. 

Organization  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Retailers  .Association,  while  actually 
launched  when  the  true  effect  of  the 
sales  tax  was  realized,  siqiplies  a 
long-felt  need  of  the  merchants  of 
the  State,  from  the  small  corner 
groceryman  to  the  operating  execu¬ 
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tive  of  the  great  department  store. 
Generally  speaking,  the  retail  craft 
has  bean  pretty  much  at  the  mercy  of 
tliose  who  sought  a  quiet,  easy,  and 
lucrative  source  of  revenue.  If  the 
merchant  complained  when  addi¬ 
tional  taxes  were  levied  upon  him, 
nothing  was  done  about  it  insofar 
as  relief  was  concerned.  In  fact, 
little  attention  was  paid  to  his 
plaints,  since  any  action  he  at¬ 
tempted  was  individual. 

Then  one  hot  day  last  summer, 
the  Legislature  sweltering  in  its 
second  si)ecial  session  called  for  re¬ 
lieving  the  unemployment  situation 
became  panic-stricken  at  the  thought 
of  returning  home  once  more  with- 
(jut  action.  So  it  enacted,  ])ractically 
overnight,  the  retail  sales  ta.x  law. 
.Something  had  to  be  done,  members 
of  the  Legislature  have  since  ex¬ 
plained,  in  order  to  enable  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  obtain  financial  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  Reconstruction  Fi¬ 
nance  Corjjoration. 

The  rumblings  of  resentment 
swelled  louder  than  usual  over  the 
State.  The  |)olitician  was  sur])rised. 
He  rather  grinned  at  the  thought  of 
organized  effort  on  the  part  of  tin 
merchant  constituency. 

Merchants  Organized 

Late  in  .August  Malcolm  Hum- 
side,  chairman  of  the  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  of  Wilkes-Harre. 
called  together  a  group  of  fellow 
retailers  to  consider  what  steps 
might  be  taken  to  fight  continued 
im])osition  of  the  tax.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  merchant  voiced  no  expect¬ 
ation  of  relief  from  the  present  law. 
If  it  were  a  law,  so  be  it,  he  would 
pay.  Hut  he  wanted  to  know  how 
the  legislators  stood  on  ])ermitting 
the  measure  to  die  its  natural  death 
<;n-j  F'ebruary  28.  Furthermore  he 
'w<jnted  to  know  a  little  more  about 
tile  new  act.  and,  the  more  he  dis¬ 
cussed  the  situation  with  fellow 
merchants,  the  more  he  wanted  to 
know  about  that  law  and  its  possi¬ 
bilities. 

Followed  then  the  apjiointment  f)f 
five  aggressive  business  lea<Iers  of 
the  Wyoming  A’allev  as  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  a  mercantile  tax  commit¬ 
tee.  It  was  headed  by  Harry  D. 
.\damv.  managing  executive  of  the 
Wilkes-Harre  Dry  Goods  company, 
(the  Lazarus  store).  Serving  with 
him  was  FMward  Morris,  a  leading 
jeweler,  James  B.  Harris,  repre¬ 
senting  the  hardware  trade.  Cosmar 
P.  Long,  men’s  clothing  and  fur¬ 
nishings.  and  Percy  .A.  Brown, 
oresident  of  the  Perev  .A.  Brown 
Company,  one  of  the  largest  gro- 
cerv  concerns  in  the  .‘^tate. 
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'I'hc  committee  immediately  went 
into  action.  It  called  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing  of  merchants  from  all  over  the 
anthracite  section  of  the  state,  ])rior 
to  which  retail  committees  of 
vari(nis  communities  conferred  on 
plans.  At  the  meeting  of  merchants 
held  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Dr.  Clyde  L. 
King.  Secretary  of  Revenue  was 
invited. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Adamy  had 
conferred  with  fellow  mercantile 
executives  throughout  the  State  and 
on  September  30,  just  one  month 
after  the  tax  law  became  effective, 
John  Jackson  of  Strawhridge  and 
Clothier,  Philadeliihia,  Arthur  C. 
Kaufmann,  of  !McCreery’s,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  William  H.  Hager, of  Hager& 
Brother,  Lancaster,  and  some  hund¬ 
red  and  fifty  other  leaders  of  the 
retail  craft  met  in  Harrisburg,  the 
State  capital,  and  formed  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Retailers  .\ssociation.  A 
welcome  guest  was  Channing  E. 
Sweitzer,  managing  director  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  w'ho  came  on  from  New 
York  to  assist  in  forming  the  new 
State  association. 

L'lipermost  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  attended  the  initial  gathering 
was  the  new  sales  tax  law,  and  the 
necessity  for  com])act  organization 
of  the  merchants  of  the  State  if 
they,  as  individuals,  hoi)ed  to  obtain 
the  fair  and  just  treatment  they 
deserved  in  the  legislative  halls. 
So  the  Association  was  formed  with 
these  objectives  in  view : 

To  provide  a  state- wide  agency  to 
represent  the  retail  trade  of  Penn¬ 


sylvania  exclusively  ;  to  foster  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  general  w’elfare  of  the 
retail  crafts  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
to  protect  them  when  jeoi)ardized 
by  unsound  and  discriminatory  leg- 
islati»)n ;  and  to  serve  as  a  central 
agency  for  uniting  and  co-ordinating 
the  activities  of  local  and  independ¬ 
ent  retail  groups;  in  all  programs 
t)f  a  legislative,  economic  or  edu¬ 
cational  nature,  ai)])lying  to  the  re¬ 
tail  trade  of  Pennsylvania  generally. 

Officers  and  Directors 

William  H.  Hager  w’as  chosen 
president  and  John  Jackson,  Arthur 
C.  Kaufmann  and  Harry  1).  Adamy, 
vice-presidents,  and  Charles  H. 
Bear,  Jr.,  of  the  Charles  H.  Bear 
&  Co.,  York,  treasurer.  In  selecting 
a  hoard  of  directors,  the  geograph¬ 
ical  location  of  the  members  with 
reference  to  their  ability  to  com¬ 
municate  readily  with  the  resj)ective 
districts  or  regions,  was  given  care¬ 
ful  consideration.  The  hoard  of 
directors  chosen  include  the  officers 
and  the  following  mercantile  lead¬ 
ers  ; 

George  P.  Gable,  The  William  F. 
Gable  Company,  Altoona;  S.  H. 
Heckman,  Penn  Traffic  Comi)any, 
Johnstown;  James  R.  Mercer,  C.  K. 
Whittier  and  Company,  Reading; 
S.  W.  Metzler,  Wright-Metzler 
Company,  Uniontown;  A.  L.  Rein- 
hard,  Hess  Brothers,  Inc.,  .Mien- 
town;  and  William  Shean,  Scran¬ 
ton. 

As  occasion  required  the  directors 
met  to  map  out  the  new  Associa¬ 
tion's  activities.  Rack  in  their  own 


business  bailiwicks,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  every  member  of  the  board 
personally  conferred  with  his  fel¬ 
low  merchants,  arranged  meetings 
and  discussed  possibilities  with 
reitresentatives  of  the  Legislature, 
riius,  for  the  first  time  in  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  oldest  business  man,  or¬ 
ganized  effort  along  definite  lines, 
was  under  way  for  the  retail  mer¬ 
chant. 

President  I  lager,  and  \’ice-presi- 
dent  .\damy  in  the  northeastern  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  State  and  \’ice-president 
Kaufmann  in  the  western  end  have 
been  particularly  active  in  conduct¬ 
ing  group  meetings  of  fellow  re¬ 
tailers  in  nearby  communities,  and 
spreading  the  gos])el  of  organized 
effort. 

( )utstan<ling  among  these  gather¬ 
ings  was  a  huge  meeting  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  northeastern  district 
at  Scranton,  when  Channing  IC 
Sweitzer,  managing  director  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Mr.  Adamy  were  the 
sjieakers.  'I'he  former  reviewed  the 
entire  tax  situation,  national,  state 
and  munici|)al.  insofar  as  it  con¬ 
cerned  the  retail  craft,  and  empha¬ 
sized  certain  features  of  the  State 
retail  sales  tax  that  were  of  particu¬ 
lar  significance. 

So  Pennsylvania  retail  merchants 
are  girding  themselves,  not  alone 
to  battle  for  consideration  in  the 
1933  sessions  of  the  Legislature, 
but  to  stand  guard  as  well — now, 
and  in  the  future — when  their  in¬ 
terests  are  jeopardized  by  unsound 
and  discriminatory  legislation. 


K orthcastern  f'eiiiisyhviiia  merchants  hear  Channing  E.  Sxvcitzer,  Managing  Director 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  and  Harry  D.  Adamy,  Vice-President. 
Pennsyhania  Retailers  Association  discuss  national,  state  ami  municipal  mercantile 
tax  problems  at  luncheon  meeting,  December  16  of  Scranton  Commercial  Association, 
Hotel  Casey,  Scranton.  At  the  speaker’s  table  reading  from  left  to  right,  standing 
— C.  Pinkney  Jones,  Dr.  U.  A.  Noble,  Thomas  Murphy,  Oscar  Hazleton,  IV.  C. 
Carter.  H.  O.  .^hankweiler.  E.  L.  Merriman;  seated — George  Heyer,  Harry  D.  Adamy. 
Channing  E.  .’s7veitzer,  William  .^hean,  H.  A.  Lez’y,  C.  M.  Hepburn,  !^tatc  Senator 
John  W.  Howell,  Marvin  Silverberg. 
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A  Method  for  the  Control  of  Sales  Performance 
in  Department  Stores 


A 'I'  the  jjresent  time  tiie  prob¬ 
lem  of  checking  up  on  the  sales 
efforts  of  the  salesclerks  in  a 
department  store  is  usually  dealt 
with  in  a  very  simple  but  entirely 
inadequate  manner.  The  most 
common  procedure  is  to  compare 
the  rate  of  selling  expense  for  the 
individual  salesclerk  with  that  of  the 
dei)artment  in  which  she  is  emjdoyed 
or — even  more  simply  and  less  ade- 
([uately — by  conq)aring  the  net  sales 
attained  during  a  specific  jieriod  of 
time  with  the  average  for  the  en¬ 
tire  department.  'I'here  may  he 
available,  as  well,  some  figures  on 
the  returns  rate,  hut  even  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  these  figures  is  of  very  little 
help. 

Selling  Expense 

This  is  usually  done  without  the 
realization  that  a  low  rate  of  sell¬ 
ing  expense  does  not  always  indi¬ 
cate  a  good  sales  record  nor  of 
necessity  indicate  a  condition  most 
advantageous  for  the  store.  The 
selling  expense  figure  is  the  result¬ 
ant  of  several  important  elements, 
all  of  which  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  separately.  Thus  we 
may  possibly  find  a  low  rate  of  sell¬ 
ing  ex|x?nse  caused  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  .sales  of  below  average  size, 
accompanied  by  a  large  number  of 
returns  and  perhaps  a  rather  low 
salary.  This  combination  is  obvi¬ 
ously  harmful  to  the  store.  Any 
number  of  similar  combinations 
might  give  rise  to  a  favorable  sell¬ 
ing  expense  figure  which  might  hide 
a  very  unsatisfactory  sales  record. 
Each  of  these  elements  must  then 
he  considered  senarately. 

.Another  difficulty  is  presented  in 
the  determination  of  unsatisfactory 
results  since  some  variation  is  to  be 
exjiected  in  the  sales  record  of  all 
clerks  in  the  department.  Even 
though  they  have  the  same  ability, 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  all  clerks 
will  attain  the  very  same  figure  for 
their  average  sales.  For  this  reason 
there  must  he  a  certain  allowable 
variation  beyond  the  limits  of  which 
we  may  look  for  fault  on  the  part 
of  the  salesclerk.  If  the  usual 
method  of  trying  to  check  up  on  all 
those  below  average  is  used,  we  will 
be  wasting  the  greater  part  of  our 
effort  and  will  have  as  a  result  a 
group  of  disgruntled  clerks.  Some¬ 
body  must  always  he  below  average 
or  we  can  have  no  average.  It  is 
only  those  significantly  below  aver¬ 
age  who  are  to  he  looked  for.  We 
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must  seek  to  establish  limits  beyond 
which  the  discrepancy  can  be  defi¬ 
nitely  ascribed  to  the  clerk,  with  a 
knowledge  that  the  difficulty  can  be 
cf)rrected  by  an  effort  on  her  part. 

Determining  Zones 

The  object  of  the  inve.stigation 
herein  described  was  to  determine 
the  means  of  setting  such  limits 
through  the  apjdication  of  statistical 
technique  which,  althotigh  used  in 
other  fields,  heretofore  had  not  been 
applied  to  the  field  of  personnel  con¬ 
trol.  In  order  to  apply  the  method 
herein  described,  it  is  necessary  to 
create  zones,  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  com])arabIe  data,  within 
which  all  clerks  sell  similar  mer¬ 
chandise  with  a  similar  price  range. 
I'hese  zones  may  or  may  not  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  established  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  following  pages  outline  the 
j.rinciples  and  procedures  used  in 
one  department  of  Arnold  Constable 
and  Company.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  the  technique  outlined  below 
can  be  applied  to  a  department  store 
without  any  additional  cost,  and  that 
the  figures  called  for  are  usually 
available  (although  not  made  use 
of)  in  the  average  de])artment  store. 

The  variation  in  the  number  of 
.sales  made  by  the  various  sales¬ 
persons.  which  arises  even  though 
they  are  selling  the  same  merchan¬ 
dise  in  the  same  department,  can  he 
ascribed  to  two  basic  causes,  one 
of  which  is  subject  to  control  on  the 
part  of  the  salesclerk  and  the  other 
merely  the  result  of  chance.  On  one 
hand  we  have  the  ability  and  indus¬ 
try  of  the  salesperson  and  on  the 
other  the  number  of  customers  ap¬ 
proaching  her  particular  section  of 
the  counter,  a  factor  controlled  al¬ 
most  entirely  by  chance.  If.  by  sta¬ 
tistical  means,  we  determine  the 
limits  of  variation  likely  to  occur 
through  the  operation  of  chance,  we 
can  readily  see  that  any  fluctuations 
bevond  these  limits  are  due  to  some 
action  of  the  salesgirl  and  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  her  control.  If  we  then  ex¬ 
amine  these  extreme  fluctuations, 
we  can  find  their  causes  and  elimi¬ 
nate  them  if  they  cause  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  sales  or  foster 
them  if  thev  cause  increased  sales. 


It  is  quite  obvious  that  even  if 
all  the  salesclerks  selling  the  same 
merchandise  in  the  same  department 
had  equal  sales  ability  and  were 
equally  industrious,  nevertheless 
one  would  not  expect  to  find  that 
all  the  salesclerks  would  have  made 
exactly  the  same  number  of  sales 
during  a  given  month.  certain 
amount  of  variation  must  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Let  us  siqqKjse  that  the  daily 
average  number  of  sales  for  all 
clerks  in  de])artment  Z  is  .)0  per  day. 
We  would  not  expect  to  find  that 
every  clerk  in  the  department  had 
exactly  30  sales  i)er  day  for  an  aver¬ 
age.  The  difficult  j)roblem  is  to  es¬ 
tablish  limits  beyond  which  the  sales¬ 
person  can  be  said  to  have  caused 
the  difference.  When  can  we  .say 
that  a  given  .sale.sgirl  lacks  ability 
or  industry?  Let  us  su])i)ose  that  the 
average  for  clerk  ^1  was  2^)  sales 
per  day.  Is  that  an  allowable  varia¬ 
tion?  Sale.sgirl  #2  had  an  average 
of  25  sales  per  day,  salesgirl  #3 
an  average  of  20,  etc.  When  can 
we  .say  that  we  find  evidence  of  fault 
on  the  part  of  the  salesclerk? 

Variations  Inevitable 
Let  us  imagine  a  purely  hypo¬ 
thetical  department  store,  in  one  de¬ 
partment  of  which  insteafl  of  actual¬ 
ly  making  the  sales  the  clerks  draw 
lots  to  see  which  one  will  be  credited 
with  each  sale.  The  number  of  sales 
made  by  each  clet'k  would  then  be 
entirely  dependent  on  chance.  If 
there  are  10  girls  in  this  department 
and  100  .sales  made  the  first  day, 
the  ])robability  that  clerk  ^^1  would 
not  lie  credited  with  any  of  them 
is  one  chance  in  28.651.  If  3, OCX) 
sales  are  made  during  the  first 
month  there  is  only  one  chance  out 
of  13,493  followed  by  133  zeros  that 
she  will  receive  credit  for  no  sales 
at  all  during  that  month.  An  ex¬ 
ceedingly  unlikely  haiiiiening !  There 
are  about  7  chances  out  of  10,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  amount  of  sales  this 
clerk  is  credited  with  will  fall  be¬ 
tween  283  and  317  sales.  In  a  sim¬ 
ilar  manner  we  can  determine  the 
probability  for  any  given  number  of 
sales  arising  through  the  operation 
of  chance.  If  we  then  set  our  limits 
of  chance  variation  at  some  fixed 
point,  let  us  say  one  chance  in  a 
hundred  or  less,  any  figures  falling 
outside  of  this  range  can  he  said  to 
be  due  to  a  controllable  factor  and 
should  he  inve.stigated.  These  limits 
will  vary  with  the  number  of  work¬ 
ing  days  as  can  be  readily  shown. 
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An  Illustration 

This  situation  is  shown  by  a 
liyiHJthetical  .  department  of  the 
X  Y  Z  Department  Store,  in  which 
we  have  10  clerks,  each  working 
25  days,  in  a  given  zone.  The  credit 
for  sales  in  this  case  was  actually 
distributed  by  lot  and  tbe  results 
are  as  indicated  in  the  gra])h  shown 
below.  It  is  obvious  that  in  this 
in.stance,  since  all  variations  from 
the  average  are  due  to  chance,  that 
none  of  the  figures  will  fall  outside 
of  the  fixed  limits. 

I'he  report  for  this  dei)artment 
of  .\rnold  Constable  and  Company 
illustrates  the  method  (Columns 
^2,  #3  and  #4).  Xo  attenijn  has 
lx*en  made,  however,  to  indicate  the 
statistical  procedure  used.  The 
technic[ue  is  well  proven  and  wiilely 
established  and  all  statisticians  arc 
well  ac(iuainted  with  it.  It  is  found¬ 
ed  on  the  theory  of  sampling.  Since 
this  article  is  written  for  the  de¬ 
partment  store  executive  this  ])art 
of  the  procedure  has  been  omitted 
as  it  would  be  of  interest  only  to 
the  technical  expert.  It  can,  how¬ 
ever.  be  readily  e.xplained  even  to 
otie  who  has  no  knowledge  of  sta¬ 
tistical  methods. 

In  the  analysis  shown  here,  it 
was  decided  that  if  the  limits  were 
so  placed  that  when  a  given  value 
fell  outside  those  limits,  there  are 
99  chances  out  of  100  that  this  dis¬ 
crepancy  is  not  due  to  chance,  and 
this  can  be  taken  as  a  definite  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  ojieration  of  some 
cause  which  might  be  controlled  by 
the  salesperson.  Of  course,  any 
other  limits  might  have  l)een  taken, 
but  the  limits  suggested  here,  99 
chances  out  of  100,  were  finally 
ado])ted  as  they  have  proven  their 
practical  value.  On  one  hand  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  adopt 
limits  of  9  chances  out  of  10,  or 
nti  the  other  999  chances  nut  of 
1(XX),  but  since  both  of  these  are 
extremes,  the  middle  cour.se  was 
finally  adopted  as  a  practical  one 
for  business  use. 

Amount  of  Sales 

In  a  similar  manner  we  can  deal 
with  the  question  of  the  amount  of 
the  sales.  In  our  hypothetical  store 
this  time,  however,  the  salesclerks 
do  receive  credit  for  the  number  of 
sales  made  but  not  for  the  amount 
of  the  sales.  Once  again  the  size  of 
the  sale  made  by  a  given  salesgirl 
is  dependent  upon  two  different 
factors  only  one  of  which  is  subject 
to  their  control.  On  one  hand  we 
have  the  sales  ability  of  the  clerk 
ill  selling  the  higher  priced  mer¬ 
chandise  and  on  the  other  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  and  desires  of  the 
customer  approaching  the  .salesper¬ 


son,  a  factor  in  so  far  as  a  given 
clerk  is  concerned  entirely  depend¬ 
ent  on  chance. 

In  our  hypothetical  department 
store,  then,  all  saleschecks  are 
placed  in  a  box  and  each  salesper¬ 
son  is  permitted  to  withdraw  from 
the  box  a  number  of  saleschecks 
etjual  to  the  number  of  sales  made, 
riitis  in  this  store  the  average  size  of 
the  sales  for  a  given  clerk  is  de¬ 
pendent  entirely  upon  chance.  If 
the  average  for  a  salesperson  turns 
out  to  be  a  figure  which  is  e.xceed- 
ingly  improbable  when  the  contents 
of  the  box  are  considered,  we  can 
then  begin  to  look  for  fault  on  her 
jiart.  Thus  if  there  are  only  thirty 
50  cent  checks  in  the  box  and  noth¬ 
ing  lower  and  one  clerk  who  has 
made  exactly  thirty  .sales  obtains  an 
average  of  50  cents,  which  of  course 
can  be  obtained  only  by  drawing  out 
every  single  50  cent  check  in  the 
bo.\.  we  can  be  fairly  certain  that  a 
result  as  improbable  as  this  (likely 
to  occur  not  more  than  one  time  in 
far  more  than  a  billion  billion  trials 
if  there  are  500  checks  in  the  box) 
is  due  to  some  factor  other  than 
chance,  the  correction  of  which 
would  result  in  larger  sales. 

Once  more,  by  resorting  to  the 
standard  statistical  theory  of  sam¬ 
pling  which  deals  with  just  such 
problems,  w’e  can  determine  the 
limits  of  probability  for  such  an 
occurrence.  (See  Columns  #5,  #6 
and  #7.) 

Returns 

As  long  as  the  deiiartment  store 
])ermits  the  return  of  merchandise, 
there  will  always  be  some  returns, 
in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  control  it 


through  the  stores  per.sonnel.  We 
may  consider  this  as  the  normal 
minimum  rate  and  w’e  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  is  independent  of  all 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  personnel. 

I  f  we  consider  a  purely  hypo¬ 
thetical  store  in  which  we  assume 
all  sales  clerks  to  have  the  same 
ability  and  in  which  we  do  not  have 
any  chance  lluctuations,  all  sales¬ 
persons  in  the  .same  department  sell¬ 
ing  the  same  type  of  merchandise 
would  have  the  same  rate  (percent) 
of  returns. 

However,  in  actual  i)ractice  all 
clerks  do  NOT  have  the  same  rate 
of  returns,  due  to  the  following 
factors : 

1.  Deliberate  actions  on  tbe  ])art 
of  the  salesclerk  which  either 
increase  or  decrease  her  rate 
of  returns. 

2.  Chance  fluctuations  from  day 
to  day  which  are  entirely  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  conduct  or 
efforts  of  the  salesclerk. 

.\nother  factor  which  undoubtedly 
w’ill  have  a  decided  effect  upon  the 
rate  of  returns  is  that  of  defective 
merchandise  (defective  sizes,  etc.), 
but,  in  all  i)robability,  this  wall  effect 
all  clerks  in  the  same  zone  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  thus  will  be  re¬ 
flected  in  a  higher  average  for  the 
zone,  rather  than  a  larger  discrep¬ 
ancy  as  between  clerks. 

If,  then,  the  salesperson  does 
nothing  to  influence  her  rate  of  re¬ 
turns,  all  fluctuations  in  that  rate 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  chance. 

By  statistical  means  it  is  possible 
to  determine  how  much  variation 
may  be  assigned  to  chance  iluctua- 
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tion.  If  the  variation  is  discovered  made  clearer  if  we  arrange  a  hypo-  cent  may  be  expected,  with  less  than 
to  be  beyond  the  predetermined  thetical  case  in  which,  instead  of  1  chance  in  100  of  getting  a  rate 
limits  allowed  for  chance  variation  receiving  credit  for  the  sales  they  smaller  than  or  greater  than  the 
then,  of  necessity,  it  must  be  due  make,  the  clerks  draw  (purely  at  limits  shown  above  because  of 
to  some  deliberate  action  on  the  part  random)  from  a  box  containing  the  chance  fluctuations, 
of  the  salesclerk,  or  some  other  con-  month’s  sales  checks,  in  which  a  por-  jf  then,  one  of  these  clerks  was 

trollable  factor  and  should  be  in-  tion  of  the  checks  representing  the  found  to  have  a  rate  of  returns  he- 

vestigated.  usual  rate  of  returns  (let  us  say  10  yond  these  limits,  say  13.5  i)er  cent. 

We  are  thus  basing  our  theory  per  cent)  are  marked  “return”,  a  then  we  can  accept  this  as  direct 

on  two  assumptions:  number  of  checks  equal  to  the  sales  evidence  of  the  fact  that  she  in 

1.  That  under  any  condition  they  would  have  been  credited  with  some  way  is  influencing  the  number 

there  will  always  be  some  re-  ordinarily.  To  further  simplify  the  of  returns  among  her  checks.  An 
turns  which  we  may  call  the  case,  let  us  suppose  that  all  the  investigation  is  then  in  order  to  de- 
“normal”  rate  of  returns.  clerks  have  made  the  same  numlier  termine  the  cause  of  this  unusual 

2.  And  that  unless  the  salesclerk  of  sales.  rate  and  either  eliminate  them  if 

does  something  to  deliberately  ff  oox  contains  5,000  checks  they  are  undesirable  or  foster  them 
influence  lier  Ttite  of  returns,  ^ncl  Ccicli  of  5  clerks  select  cit  rtin-  jf  they  litive  a  desired  result. 

the  discrepancy  between  her  dom  1,C)(W  checks,  although  it  is  The  department  used  for  illus- 
rate  and  that  of  the  others  in  possible,  it  is  extremely  improbable  tration  in  this  report  is  a  rather  poor 
her  department  is  purely  due  ^^at  all  of  them  would  find  that  they  one  for  the  purpose,  as  can  be  seen 
to  chance.  e.xactly  the  same  rate  of  returns  from  the  fact  that  all  figures  fall 

If  then  returns  will  alwavs  within  the  limits.  The  reason  for 

occur  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of  certain  to  be  some  this  is  that  in  this  department  (ladies 

chance  as  to  which  clerk  will  happen  variation  in  the  resulting  rates  The  handbags)  the  efforts  of  the  sales- 
to  make  a  given  “return”  sale  (if  I'rnits  which  may  be  expected  for  persons  have  a  much  smaller  effect 
the  salesperson  does  nothing  to  en-  this  variation  can  be  readily  estab-  on  the  rate  of  returns  than  perhaps 
courage  or  discourage  such  a  re-  lished  by  statistical  means.  Thus,  in  some  of  the  other  departments, 
turn).  in  the  above  case,  rates  ranging  and  therefore  the  variation  in  re- 

The  concept  might  perhaps  be  anywhere  from  7.56  to  12.44  per  {Continued  on  page  118) 


SALES  CONTROL  REPORT 

Arnold  Constable  and  Company  Department  Z — June,  1932 


L — Below  Lower  Limit.  U — Above  Upper  Limit. 


NOTE: — If  the  figure  coincides  exactly  with  the  limit  there  are  99  chances  out  of  100  that  this  discrepancy  (deviation  from 
the  average  for  the  zone)  is  due  to  some  factor  other  than  chance,  and  a  very  much  larger  probability  if  slightly  beyond 
the  limit.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Clerk  #347  there  are  999,999.998  chances  out  of  1,000,000,000  that  this  discrepancy  is  due 
to  some  factor  other  than  chance. 

♦  Clerks’  numbers  are  disguised. 
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National  Quality 
Movement 

The:  Es!<iEM'E:  of  Quality 

L  ALITY  alone  can  supply  the  solid  foundation  of  confidence  on  which 
progress  in  retail  merchandising  can  be  built.  In  a  period  when  lack 
of  confidence  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  recovery,  what  better  remedy 
can  we  apply  than  to  raise  all  merchandise  and  merchandising  meth¬ 
ods  to  standards  that  the  consuming  public  can  trust?  How  better 
can  we  stimulate  consumer  buying  than  by  making  sure  that  each 
customer  receives  merchamlise  that  will  give  full  service  value? 

Only  merchandise  that  has  essential  quality  will  give  such  value  and  justify  such 
confidence.  Only  quality  ailvertising  and  promotion  can  instill  the  faith  that  is  needed 
to  start  consumer  buying.  It  is  in  our  hands  as  retail  merchants  to  provide  this  basis  of 
confidence,  and  the  enthusiastic  response  given  to  the  National  Quality  Movement  is 
proof  enough  that  the  great  majority  of  merchants  are  ready  to  do  their  part.  The 
same  is  true,  likewise,  of  the  best  manufacturers,  who  are  well  aware  of  the  benefit  that 
essential  quality  brings  to  the  consumer,  ihe  merchant  and  the  producer. 

The  Quality  Movement  should  not  be  confused  with  an  effort  simply  to  sell  high 
priced  merchandise.  Usually  it  costs  but  little  more  to  make  a  product  well  than  to 
make  it  poorly;  but  that  small  difference  is  enough  to  give  the  user  many  times  its  cost 
in  additional  service,  and  to  establish  for  the  merchant  and  manufacturer  the  good  will 
and  confidence  of  their  customers.  The  greatest  demand  in  1933  will  be  for  merchan¬ 
dise  of  essential  quality  that  is  reasonably  priced. 

People  want  essential  quality.  They  want  to  be  able  to  believe  in  the  merchandise 
offered  them  and  in  the  advertisements  they  read.  The  stampede  for  price  has  brought 
its  own  lesson  and  the  time  is  right  for  a  swing  back  to  quality  standards.  I  believe  this 
trend  will  be  an  outstanding  one  during  the  coming  year  and  that  the  concerns  which 
c-e  firmlv  established  on  a  quality  basis  will  be  the  ones  to  make  the  greatest  progress. 

Third  Special  Bulletin  a  new  report  which  shows  the  widening 

SCOPE  OF  THE  MOVEMENT  TO  STABILIZE  QUALITY  IN  ALL  MERCHANDISE 
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Women  Want  4|nality 
First  and  Last 

Bv  MRS.  (iRACE  MORRISON  POOLE,  President.  (General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 


IS  th  is  the  cheapest  you  have?”  used  to  he  a  very 
frequent  remark  of  the  woman  shopper.  It  still 
is  today  to  a  certain  extent  he«-ause  «»f  tlie  very  de¬ 
pleted  and  almost  vanishing  incomes  of  many  of  our 
families.  But  on  the  other  hand  with  the  desire  to 
spend  less  money  has  come  a  desire  for  a  better 
quality  of  merchandise. 

And  yet  the  reason  we  see  many  cheap  goods  of 
all  sorts  and  kinds  displayed  in  onr  retail  stores 
cannot  be  blamed  wholly  upon  either  the  merchant 
or  the  consumer.  For  retailing  is  really  a  partner¬ 
ship  concern.  The  retailer  is  in  business  to  make 
money;  the  consumer  is  “in  business”  to  buy  as 
much  as  she  can  with  her  money.  But  today  that 
money  is  of  small  quantity  and  therefore  the 
apparent  necessity  for  lower  prices  has  brought  the 
problem  of  cheap  goods  very  prominently  before 
us.  The  General  F«‘deration  *)f  \\  omen's  (duhs  de¬ 
plores  any  movement  away  from  quality  standards. 

While  the  present  economic  situation  must  in 
time  adjust  itself  there  is  a  danger  that  the  adjust¬ 
ment  will  fail  to  give  us  that  civic  consciousness  in 
trade  I  honestly  believe  we  were  on  the  verge  of 
attaining.  Woman,  with  her  broader  education  along 
the  lines  of  production  and  consumption,  was  just 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  after  all  when  you  spend 
fifty  cents  you  get  fifty  cents’  worth,  no  more  and  no 
less.  She  was  learning  that  it  is  impossible  to  buy 
things  at  an  absolutely  cheap  price  without  certain 
factors  entering  into  that  price:  sweat  shop  con¬ 
ditions  of  production,  little  children  working  long 
hours  for  a  mere  pittance,  cheap  grades  of  material. 
She  was  realizing  how  inconsistent  it  is  to  say  she 
stands  for  the  welfare  of  the  child  and  still  buy 
goods  that  smell  of  sweat  shop  labor. 

That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
is  keenly  alive  to  this  problem  of  quality  buying, 
which  in  the  last  three  years  has  become  inereas- 
ingly  acute,  is  shown  by  our  new  "Shoppers'  Creed” 
which  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

“I  believe  that,  as  measures  of  true  economv, 
I  should: 

Make  known  my  merchandise  needs  and  prefer¬ 


ences  in  atlvanee  whenever  the  opportunity  is 
pre.‘<ented; 

Remember  that  cheapness  in  itself  is  not  always 
a  bargain,  and  consider  suitability  and  ihirahility 
as  well  as  price; 

Avoid  merchandise  known  to  he  produced  under 
unfair  competitive  conditions,  such  as  sweat  shop 
or  prison  made  goods; 

Be  reasonable  in  my  «lemands  for  service,  such 
as  credit,  alterations  and  deliveries; 

Refrain  from  returning  merchandise  unless  the 
goods  or  the  store  is  at  fault. 

This  is  my  Creed.  1  believe  in  it;  1  shall  sup¬ 
port  it.” 

Even  if  only  a  small  percentage  of  our  member¬ 
ship  actively  adopt  this  Creed  there  is  bound  to  he 
a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  retail  trade  prob¬ 
lem  of  quality  buying. 

Our  Federation  has  more  than  once  cooperated 
with  the  Bureau  of  Standards  so  'that  a  certain 
standard  might  he  maintained  in  the  manufacture 
of  merchandise,  and  at  the  present  time  we  have 
under  consideration  a  more  intimate  cooperation 
witli  the  Bureau  with  the  sole  object  of  raising 
the  quality  of  the  staple  articles  bought  for  every¬ 
day  use. 

I  believe  that  these  activities  show  our  increased 
alertness  to  quality  merchandising.  I  suppose  the 
whole  question  of  buying  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  consumer  comes  down  to  this  one  thing  in  the 
final  analysis:  that  he  or  she  wants  to  get  the  most 
for  the  money.  And  it  all  centers  around  what  we 
mean  by  the  word,  “most”.  If  we  mean  simply  the 
goods  in  front  of  us,  that's  one  thing;  if  on  the 
other  hand  we  mean  a  background  of  clean,  health¬ 
ful  working  conditions  for  those  producing  the 
goods  and  a  high  standard  of  quality  in  the  goods 
purchased,  that’s  another  thing. 

1  believe  that  there  is  a  growing  <lesire  on  the 
part  of  our  women  to  stand  for  the  second  view¬ 
point,  and  I  believe  also  that  all  retailers  will  rejoice 
in  th  is  upward  trend  of  trade  consciousness. 
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p  A  m c r  i4*a  On  Tim 
4|iiality  ^itandard 

By  WALTER  B.  PITKIN.  Professor  at  ('oliiinl)ia  University:  author  of  "Life  Begins  At  Forty" 


The  good  old  U.  S.  A,  will  soon  he  the  United 
Slums  of  America,  unless  we  who  helieve  the 
American  standards  of  living  are  well  worth  lighting 
for  act  with  vigor  and  intelligence.  Just  as  had 
money  drives  out  good  money  so  does  slum  labor 
drive  out  quality  labor,  slum  padroiws  drive  out 
decent  manufacturers,  and  slum  peddlers  «lriA’e  out 
retailers  who  strive  to  maintain  tpiality  at  ]>rices 
which  quality  demands.  The  American  farmer  has 
already  been  ruined  by  coolie  competition  in  the 
form  of  some  3,000,000  tillers  of  the  soil  who 
regularly  sell  food  stuffs  below  true  production 
costs,  robbing  the  soil  and  cheating  their  own 
families.  The  city  man  who  eats  h:'ead  made  of 
wheat  which  costs  75  cents  a  bushel  in  tlie  growing 
but  was  sold  by  the  grower  for  30  cents  is  aiding 
and  abetting  the  coolies  in  overthrowing  America. 
For  America  is,  first  and  foremost,  a  standard  of 
living.  Debase  this,  and  all  that  is  left  is  a 
super-slum. 

By  the  same  token,  the  city  dweller  who.  in  the 
guise  of  a  bargain  hunter,  buys  trash  fabrics  worked 
up  by  the  ruthless  exploiters  of  poor  working  women 
and  children  is  a  traitor  beside  wlioiii  Benedict 
Arnold  seems  a  loyal  gentleman  indeed.  This 
would-be  bargain  hunter  is  sen«ling  our  decent 
manufacturers  and  distributors,  together  with  all 
those  who  work  in  American-standard  mills  and 
stores,  down  that  same  road  to  ruin  which  farmers 
have  trodden.  And  he  sends  himself  down  that 
road  too;  for,  as  the  living  standards  of  all 
producers  and  distributors  crumble  under  coolie 
competition,  the  standards  of  consumers  must 
follow.  For  our  producers  are  consumers,  and  our 
consumers  producers. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  declared  that  this  nation 
cannot  exist  half  slave  and  half  free,  he  uttered 
a  profound  truth  whose  scope  exceeded  the  meaning 
he  read  into  the  words.  He  referred,  of  course,  to 
political  slavery  and  freedom.  But  in  our  age  it 
is  a  commonplace  that  genuine  liberty  has  its 
foundations  in  economics.  Beggars  cannot  be 
choosers.  Debtors  wear  invisible  chains.  Only  the 


self-sufficient  man  can  defy  the  gods.  So  today  let 
us  repeat,  with  a  deeper  undertone  of  significance, 
Lincoln’s  thought.  Let  us  agree  that  this  nation 
cannot  exist  half  slave  and  half  free  economically. 
Let  us  frankly  recognize  that  the  fly-by-night 
operator  who,  as  lately  in  Connecticut,  pays 
wretcheil  women  60  cents  a  week  to  make  shoddy 
shirts  which  fake  auctioneers  and  fake  bankrupt 
sales  unload  on  diifies  is  a  slaveholder  just  as  truly 
as  was  Simon  Legree  in  “Uncle  Toni’s  Cabin’’. 
Let  us  not  be  afraid  to  face  the  truth  that  he 
cannot  thrive  side  by  side  with  a  thriving  American- 
standard  manufacturer.  Either  one  may  thrive,  but 
never  both.  Each  represents  a  Way  of  Life,  a 
philosophy  and  a  moral  code  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  the  other.  Any  tbougbt  of  eoinproiiiise  is 
absurd  here.  You  might  just  as  well  try  to  eoiii- 
proniise  with  smallpox. 

The  slaveholder  of  today  is  enormously  favored 
by  the  jiresence  of  12,000,000  unemployed  on  doles 
and  another  12,000,000  or  more  who  have  no 
regular  jobs  but  are  Ailing  in  here  and  there  on 
part-time  and  at  minimal  wages.  They  toil  for  him 
at  Chinese  rates  and  are  sorely  tempted  to  buy  bis 
rubbish  simply  because  they  have  so  little  cash, 
Vt'hat  can  .\mericans  and  all  other  liberty-lovers 
do  to  exterminate  the  rat?  Perhaps  they  can 
legislate  him  to  death  by  banning  his  products  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  prison-made  commodities 
are  banned.  1  hope  so.  But,  sooner  or  later,  we 
must  strike  more  deeply;  we  must  educate 
consumers  in  Americanism. 

It  bell  IS  little  toward  .Americanism  if  school 
teachers  drill  pupils  in  saluting  the  flag  and  singing 
national  anthems  but  fail  to  enlighten  them  in  the 
art  of  “buying  .American’’.  Some  nation-wide  plan 
of  consumer  education  must  be  adopted,  beginning 
with  children  and  continuing  in  various  forms  of 
adult  training.  The  program  must  embrace  the 
entire  .Art  of  Living.  Only  thus  can  the  ancient 
forces  of  slavery,  which  have  long  since  degraded 
most  of  the  Old  World,  be  crushed  in  some  vast 
future  Gettysburg. 
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The  Mark  of  Quality 


1933 

and  Quality 
the  watch  word 


IN  a  period  when  economy  is  paramount 
purchasers  should  seek  bargains  with  dis' 
crimination.  There  are  many  honest  bargains 
on  the  present  market.  But  low  price  is  not 
the  only  test  of  a  bargain.  Of  more  importance 
is  the  reputation  of  the  store  or  shop  offering 
the  bargains.  That  is  the  quality  element  in 
the  transaction.  It  is  the  element  that  counts 
when  the  article  purchased  is  put  to  use- 

Members  of  the  Merchants’  Association  of 
Kansas  City,  and  those  retailers  maintaining  the 
same  high  quality  standard,  subscribe  to  a  defi' 
nite  code  of  ethics  and  are  bound  by  a  common 
purpose  in  their  business  practices.  They  feel 
that  the  things  they  stand  for  will  be  of  especial 
benefit  to  the  public  during  the  new  .year. 

Because  of  a  faith  that  the  age-old  principles 
of  business  honesty,  fair  dealing  and  quality 
merchandise  will  endure,  the  Merchants’ Asso' 
ciation  of  Kansas  City  faces  the  New  Year  with 
confidence  and  pledges  itself  to  a  program  of 
constructive  service  to  the  individual  customer 
and  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 


MERCHANTS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  KANSAS  CITY 

and  Other  Retailers  of  Quality  Merchandise 

in  Cooperation  with  the  Trade  Development  Department  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 


As  an  example  of  the  support  the  “Q”  niovenient  we  reproduce  this  advertisement  which  was 
for  quality  has  received  all  over  the  country  published  as  a  full  page  in  The  Kansas  City  Star. 
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(VITALITY  versus  QUANTITY  STANDARDS 

By  LEW  HAHN,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Hahn  Department  Stores,  Inc. 


ACfOOD  <leul  ii)  heiii"  i^aid  in 
iiierciiaiidUiiig  rinde;*  ultoiit 
”<iuality.‘‘  \Vliat  does  il 
lueuii;  how  may  we  justify  this 
sudden  insistcnee  uptm  a  word 
(and  a  nieanin<:l  which  for  tlie 
tirst  two  years  of  the  depression 
disappeared  almost  entirely  fr»»ni 
the  languaf!;e;  and  how  may  the 
practical  merchandiser  make  prac¬ 
tical  use  of  it?  Many  of  us  who 
have  been  privileged  to  hear  Pres¬ 
ident  P.  A.  ( rt^onnell  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  (ioods  Asso¬ 
ciation  explain  his  conception  «tf 
"quality'*  have  found  ourselves  in 
the  peculiar  position  of  approving 
what  he  said  and  at  the  same  time, 
being  more  than  half  convinced 
that,  regartlless  t>f  what  he  t»r  any¬ 
one  else  can  say,  the  "Quality 
Movement'*  is  hound  to  result  in 
an  abortive  and  costly  effort  to 
make  and  sell  high-price<l  goods 
at  a  time  when  our  customers  have 
the  means  only  to  buy  the  low- 
]»riced  things. 

I'o  eliminate  this  jjaradox  we  turn 
to  the  dictionary  to  discover  a  prac¬ 
tical  meaning  for  “quality"  and 
among  a  score  or  more  of  definitions 
we  find  the  folhjwing — “when  un¬ 
qualified  :  |x"culiar  excellence.”  That, 
doubtless,  is  what  we  want  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  merchandise  and  that,  also 
without  doubt,  is  what  our  custom¬ 
ers  want :  goods  of  “i)eculiar  excel¬ 
lence.”  If  we  accept  this  meaning 
then  we  are  not  of  necessity  attenqjt- 
ing  recklessly  t  >  trade  up  our  cus¬ 
tomers  to  high-))riced  things  at  a 
time  when  general  economic  condit¬ 
ions  forbid.  Indeed  a  very  low- 
jxiced  dress  or  a  shirt,  or  a  rng  for 
the  living  room,  may  have  “])ecnliar 
excellence”  when  the  price  is  con¬ 
sidered — as  it  must  he  considered 
today. 

If  the  new  interest  in  ipiality  is 
to  be  justified  it  seems  that  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  justification  lies 
in  the  fact  that  for  a  long  time  re¬ 
tailers  generally  have  had  so  little 
to  say  about  the  "quality**,  that  is 
the  “peculiar  excellence**,  of  the 
goods  they  have  offered  for  sale. 
In  the  rather  natural  and  inevita¬ 
ble  emphasis  that  bad  economic 
conditions  have  placed  on  jirice, 
“quality** — at  least  as  something  to 
talk  about  to  help  sell  goods — has 
been  forgotten. 


It  has  been  no  secret  that  the 
spending  capacity  of  the  American 
[)ul)lic  has  been  reduced  something 
approaching  ()0  \x*r  cent  in  the  three 
years  since  1929,  and  it  likewise  is 
well  known  that  many  men  and 
women  who  three  years  ago  would 
have  been  customers  for  only  the 
highest  priced  and  best  (luality  mer¬ 
chandise  today  are  destitute  and  in 
the  |K)sition  to  lx*  c.xceedingly  grate¬ 
ful  for  any  .sort  of  gcKxls  with 
which  to  clothe  themselves  and  their 
families.  It  would  hardly  be  fair  to 
say  that  such  folks  no  longer  can 
apjxcciate  (juality  merchandise.  In 
their  hearts  they  probably  carry  a 
keener  apjjreciation  than  ever  of  the 
satisfying  (jualities  of  the  goods  they 
used  to  buy.  If  the  time  ever  comes 
when  they  again  may  indulge  their 
love  of  good  things  they  scarcely 
will  nee(l  to  be  “educated”  to  the 
use  of  better  goods.  A  long  period 
(jf  enforced  concentration  on  infer¬ 
ior  things  will  have  done  that  jxr- 
haps  better  than  anything  else  could. 

Ry  the  same  token  it  seems  to 
me  that  stores  which  have  recog¬ 
nized  the  inevitable  effect  of  a  60 
per  cent  reduction  in  consumer 
spending  capacity,  and  have  made 
it  possible  for  those  in  straightened 
I'ircumstances  to  buy,  at  very  low 
prices,  needed  merchandise  even 
of  frankly  inferior  grade,  have 
little  which  is  inherent  in  that 
course  of  action  for  which  they 
need  to  apologize.  Many  such 
stores,  however,  may  have  done 
themselves  a  .serious  injury  through 
their  advertised  pretensions  that 
such  goods  were  anything  else  than 
a  makeshift  to  meet  an  emergency 
among  their  customers  and  an 
emergency  in  their  own  operations. 

The  decrease  in  consumer  income 
has  sent  the  average  consumer  out 
with  the  frank  ititent  to  “buy  the 
most  for  the  money”  and  whenever 
we  go  out  to  get  the  “most”  we  must 
leave  quality  standards  behind  and 
accept  instead  cjuantity  standards. 
The  average  retailer  knowing  that 
he  must  have  volume  in  order  to  jiay 
overhead  and  live  until  better  times 
a])pear  has  tried  to  lure  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  all  too  few  dollars  into  ac¬ 
tion  by  at  least  an  appearance  of 
offering  the  most  for  the  money. 
Consumers  have  answered  to  this 
appeal,  business  has  been  done  and 


many  retailers  will  naturally  fear  to 
experiment  in  these  times  with  any 
other  tyjx  of  appeal. 

As  retailers  we  must  confess, 
however,  we  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  situation.  Profits  have  disap¬ 
peared  completely  and  business  is 
living  upon  its  working  capital. 
Kven  a  sizeable  increase  in  the 
number  of  units  sold  will  not  solve 
our  problem.  We  need  to  increase 
the  average  sales  transaction.  In 
many  instances  25  or  30  cents 
added  to  our  average  sale  would 
mean  the  difference  between  red 
figures  and  net  profit.  How  far  is 
it  .safe  for  the  retailer  at  this  time 
to  go  in  putting  his  .selling  empha¬ 
sis  on  goods  of  “peculiar  excell¬ 
ence”  in  the  effort  to  induce  his 
customers  to  spend  a  little  more 
money? 

It  seems  to  me  entirely  possible 
to  help  this  situation  through  the 
National  Quality  Movement  even 
while  conceding  that  all  of  our 
wishing  to  sell  higher-priced 
goods  will  not  increase  the  consum¬ 
ers  spending  capacity  to  the  extent 
of  one  dollar — until  the  effort  has 
been  successful  and  has  worked 
back  through  the  mills  and  the 
factories  and  brought  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  employment  which  may 
require  many  months.  The  fact  is 
we  have  so  completely  focused  the 
attention  of  our  customers  and  our 
own  salespeople  upon  price  alone 
that  doubtless  many  people  who 
even  today  could  afford  to  buy  the 
next  higher  priced  line  seem  to 
think  it  all  right  to  choose  the 
lowest  priced  things  we  have  and 
the  average  salesperson  seems  con¬ 
vinced  that  every  customer  who 
approaches  her  counter  is  inter¬ 
ested  only  in  the  cheapest  goods. 
Thus  relatively  little  courage  is 
found  in  selling  forces  to  attempt 
to  sell  the  better  things. 

Practically  every  store  has  goods 
of  better  quality  than  those  grades 
which  it  most  frequently  promotes. 
Such  goods  are  being  neglected. 
They  are  in  the  store  to  be  sold. 
Intelligent  merchandising  would 
dictate  that,  particularly  in  times 
like  these,  .some  special  promotion 
effort  should  be  placed  behind  these 
better  quality  go^s.  It  may  not  be 
expedient  for  all  stores  to  advertise 
such  goods  to  their  entire  public. 
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To  do  so  might  mean  so  positive  a 
change  of  front  as  to  sacrifice  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  their  already  de¬ 
pleted  volume  by  scaring  away,  or 
failing  to  interest,  the  consumer  of 
small  means  who  must  buy  the  low¬ 
est  priced  thing,  but  there  are  many 
other  ways  of  securing  the  interest 
of  smaller  groups  of  more  fortun¬ 
ately  placed  consumers  who  still  may 
he  induced  to  buy  better  quality 
goods. 

Organized  use  of  the  telephone 
on  selected  lists  of  customers  im¬ 
mediately  will  suggest  itself.  Really 
intelligent  coaching  of  salespeople 
from  day  to  day  to  the  end  that 
Mrs.  Jones,  the  banker's  wife,  who 
still  is  economically  well  to  tlo, 
when  she  picks  up  the  day's 
“biggest  bargain"  at  69  cents  may 
be  met  by  a  salesgirl  who  has  the 
tact  and  the  courage  to  say  in  just 
the  right  way;  “That's  a  remark¬ 
able  value  for  the  price,  Mrs. 
Jones,  but  not  for  YOU."  Mrs. 
Jones,  like  all  the  rest  of  us,  is 
flattered  by  the  assumption  of 
superior  requirements  and  ability 
to  pay.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
she  will  do  what  she  knows  is 
expected  of  her. 

If  we  accept  the  postulate  that 
our  stocks  of  better  quality  goods 
have  been  neglected  in  our  advertis¬ 
ing  and  selling  effort  it  would  then 
seem  highly  desirable  to  find  some 
dramatic  way  of  calling  such  goods 
to  the  attention  of  our  customers. 
We  cannot  dejxfnd  upon  our  sales¬ 
people  as  a  whole  to  do  much  more 
than  sell  the  sensationally  advertised 
items.  Here  is  a  suggestion  which 
might  dramatically  direct  attention 
to  the  better  goods  although  prob¬ 
ably  many  merchandisers  and  sales 
promotion  men  may  object  to  it  as 
inviting  invidious  comparison  with 
the  lower  priced  goods. 

Suppose  we  were  to  go  through 
our  departments  carefully  with  a 
committee  consisting  of  the  gen¬ 
eral,  or  divisional,  merchandise 
manager,  the  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  and  the  buyer  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  spot  all  merchandise  of 
uncompromised  quality.  The  av¬ 
erage  buyer  when  he  wishes  to  be 
frank  can  tell  with  a  fair  degree  of 
nicety  what  the  manufacturer  has 
done  to  his  product  in  the  way  of 
cheapening  it.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  buyer  will  cooperate  with  the 
other  members  of  the  committee 
in  order  to  locate  the  goods  which 
really  are  of  undiminished  quality. 
To  all  such  goods  we  might  attach 
a  fairly  conspicuous  de  luxe  tag  or 
label  which  should  be  impressive 
but  in  good  taste  and  whicb  might 


bear  a  caption  and  explanation 
something  like  this: 

BETTER  QUAUrn 
MERCHANDISE 

Because  we  know  that 
many  of  our  eustoniers 
still  demand  quality 
merchandise  we  have 
adopted  this  means  of 
readily  identifying  the 
goods  which  are  of 
satisfying  «|uality. 

Beneath  this  there  might  be 
blank  spaees  left  in  which  would 


A  'HI**  FIIR  THE 
POIA'T  HE  MALE 

IN  the  last  bulletin  of  the 
National  Quality  Move¬ 
ment  we  published  a  spec¬ 
ial  logotype.  “Q  stands  for 
(Quality",  for  quality  man- 
ufaeturers  to  use  in  adver¬ 
tising  the  goods  which  are 
retailed  in  N.  R.  D.  G. 
stores.  This  has  met  with 
a  very  gratifying  reception 
and  we  have  been  urge«l  to 
permit  its  use  on  merehan- 
dise  tags  which  will  carry 
the  “Q  for  Quality"  mess¬ 
age  right  up  to  the  point 
of  sale.  We  are  glad  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  “Q"  sym¬ 
bol  will  now  he  available 
on  labels,  tags,  pintiekets. 
or  special  markers.  These 
are  offered  by  the  J.  L. 
May  Company,  9  West 
IStii  Street,  New  York 
City,  and  any  “Q”  retailer 
or  manufacturer  may  pur¬ 
chase  them  at  reasonable 
cost  by  writing  the  Nation¬ 
al  Quality  Movement  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 


be  written  one  or  two  words  sug¬ 
gesting  the  outstanding  talking 
points  of  the  particular  goods  to 
which  the  label  is  attached. 

The  principal  result  that  might  he 
expected  from  this  <lenn)nstration 
would  be  that  it  would  almo.st  com- 
|)el  even  the  most  hesitant  sales¬ 
person  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  the 
better  goods.  The  average  customer 
confronted  by  two  items  of  the  same 
type,  one  of  which  bore  a  de  luxe 
label,  would  be  likely  to  ask :  “W  hy 
does  this  one  have  this  label  ?’’  The 
salesperson  would  thus  he  encour¬ 
aged  to  explain  its  superior  points. 
It  would  also  prove  a  revelation  to 
customers  and  to  salespeople  alike 


of  the  large  amount  of  merchandise 
in  stock  which  might  be  entitled  to 
be  regarded  as  goods  of  "peculiar 
excellence'’.’  Conversely  it  might 
serve  as  a  revelation  to  buyers  and 
merchandisers  of  the  scant  amount 
of  merchandi.se  still  available  to  en¬ 
courage  purchasing  by  the  better 
class  of  customers. 

Such  a  de  luxe  label  would  not 
constitute  a  specific  store  guarantee. 

It  would  not  entail  laboratory  tests 
aiul  certified  standards  of  quality. 

It  would  constitute  an  honest  state¬ 
ment  of  the  judgment  of  our  buying 
group  that  such  goods  were  depend¬ 
able.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public 
probably  would  come  to  accept  the 
label  as  a  guarantee  but  since  it  is 
the  ])olicy  of  reliable  stores  to  stand 
behind  tbeir  goods  in  any  event  and 
to  require  the  manufacturers  from 
whom  they  buy  to  do  likewise  any 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  public 
to  regard  the  label  as  a  guarantee 
need  cause  no  concern. 

The  “Better  Quality  Merchan¬ 
dise"  label  should  be  advertised 
and  after  its  introduction  it  might 
point  the  way  to  an  exceedingly 
economical  method  of  advertising 
better  grade  goods.  Once  the  store 
by  playing  the  game  fairly  with 
regard  to  this  label  has  secured 
customer  acceptance  for  it,  it 
might  be  sufficient  merely  to  ad¬ 
vertise:  “We  have  a  group  of  150 
dresses  to  which  we  unhesitatingly 
have  attached  our  Better  Quality 
label  that  you  may  make  selection 
from  at  - .” 

The  only  objection  that  has  been 
encountered  in  a  wide  discussion  of 
this  plan  has  been  that  to  place  such 
a  label  upon  certain  goods  and  not 
on  others  would  be  to  imply  that 
such  items  as  do  not  carry  the  label 
are  of  necessity  inferior.  It  is  un¬ 
questionably  true  that  would  lie  the 
direct  inference  and  in  reply  I  can 
only  ask:  “If  this  is  an  insuperable 
objection,  why  are  we  talking  about 
a  Quality  Movement?’’ 

Is  the  charge  that  retailers  have 
been  selling  inferior  goods  true? 
Is  it  desirable  to  go  on  selling 
merchandise  in  which  we  do  not 
believe  and  which  cannot  create 
good  will  for  our  stores?  Are  we 
sincere  in  the  desire  to  build  con¬ 
sumer  interest  in  goods  of  better 
quality?  If  we  are,  then  anything 
we  do  to  that  end  must  tend  to  give 
a  black  eye  to  inferior  goods  or 
else  we  shall  not  successfully  pro¬ 
mote  the  better  things  since  the 
only  way  to  create  desire  for  super¬ 
ior  merchandise  is  to  convince  the 
customer  that  something  else  is  not 
so  good — hence  inferior. 
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NORTH.  EAST,  SOUTH.  WEST- 
ALL  FOR  4|IJALITY 


(£ttR  lit'  iliiBtiin 

OFFICE  OF  THE  MAYOR 

;_ity  maul 

Mr.  I’.  A.  O’Connell,  President 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assoi-iatioii 
2-5  West  34th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y, 

Dear  Mr,  O’Connell: 

Your  recent  eoinmunication  outlliilnc  the  plans  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  for  the  National  Oiiality  Movement 
>trikes  several  important  keynotes. 

The  restoration  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  l>u>in^  public 
as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  country  as  a  whole  is  a  fundamental 
re(|uirement  today.  The  faith  of  the  people  in  men,  no  less  than 
in  measures,  has  heen  shaken.  The  time  has  come  when  is>ues 
must  he  met  fairly  and  squarely;  when  the  futility  of  >uh>titute.' 
must  he  recognized;  when  the  harmfulness  of  imitations  can  he 
no  longer  ignored.  Fairness  and  e<|uity  are  the  two  prime  re¬ 
quisites  of  business,  he  it  public  or  private,  and  on  these  bases 
rests  the  entire  structure  of  national  and  individual  prosperity. 

So  far  as  specific  contributions  to  the  return  of  economic 
prosperity  are  concerned,  there  are  perhaps  no  phases  of  commu¬ 
nity  activity  that  come  closer  to  the  lives  of  the  peiqde  than  do 
those  of  the  retail  dry  goods  establishments.  In  these  particiilarlv 
trying  times  when  dollars  are  scarce  they  must  be  invested  in 
such  a  way  as  to  guarantee  one  hundred  cents  in  return.  Reliable 
products,  reasonable  profits,  fair  advertising  and  the  prompt  pay¬ 
ment  of  hills  is  a  program  which  will  go  far  towards  stabilizing 
retail  trade  conditions  and  encouraging  both  the  buying  and 
selling  of  staple  commodities. 

It  is  well  to  undertake  such  a  program  at  this  particular  season 
of  the  year  when  holiday  buying  should  be  at  its  height  in  order 
that  the  confidence  thus  engendered  may  illumine  the  opening 
days  of  the  New  Year  and  lead  the  way  under  the  providence 
of  God  to  a  permanent  and  abiding  prosperity. 

Sincerely  yours 
James  M.  Curley 
Mayor 


W>Nl  liait  happier  outlook 

pf  )K  two  year.s,  stores  have  vied 
witli  each  other  in  creating  new 
“lows".  Not  content  with  maintain¬ 
ing  old  (luality  standards  at  greatly 
reduced  prices,  they  have  actually 
and  literally  itromoted  grades  in¬ 
ferior  to  those  standards  upon  which 
their  businesses  were  huilt.  Perhaps 
it  would  tiot  he  a  matter  of  criti¬ 
cism  had  the  public  heen  given  what 
it  wanted — the  crime  was  committed 
in  convincing  the  public  it  wanted 
inferior  goods. 

It’s  time  now  that  we  stopi)ed  to 
think  and  realized  that  the  public 
does  not  want  the  cheapest  thing  it 
can  buy.  This  is  a  poor  economy 
which  few  can  afford.  The  National 
Ouality  Movement  initiate<l  by 
President  O’Connell  of  the  N.  R. 
1).  (i.  .\.  was  the  "think”  sign  lead¬ 
ing  hack  to  sound  merchandising 
policies — the  policies  of  conscient¬ 
iousness  and  sincerity  .and  reliability 
that  huilt  most  of  the  great  stores 
of  .America,  and  inspired  the  public 
with  confidence  in  them. 

It  is  apparent  throughout  the 
length  of  the  Pacific  Coast  that  this 
realization  has  come  about,  and  as 
a  result  a  happier  outlook  is  con¬ 
tained  for  us  in  1933. 

Yours  very  truly. 

H.  F.  Wendel 
President,  Lipman,  IVolfe 
&  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 

South  NoeH  encourufSemont 

of  the  brighter  aspects  of 
business  during  the  closing 
months  of  1932  was  the  spread  of 
the  National  (Quality  Movement. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
consuming  public  has  sickened  of 
the  price  appeal  mania,  and  is  again 
demanding  goods  of  known  ciuality. 

This  return  to  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  priticiples  on  which  success¬ 
ful  business  has  ever  been  built  will 
play  a  large  ])art  in  making  .Ameri¬ 
can  industry  prosperous  again. 

Those  stores  that  have,  in  the 
face  of  the  devastating  epidemic  of 
“cheap  merchandise  at  a  price”, 
steadfastly  clung  to  their  standards 
of  (juality  are  now  seeing  their  poli¬ 
cies  vindicated,  and  find  much  to 
encourage  them  in  the  future. 

George  L.  Coyle 
Coyle  &  Richardson,  Inc., 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 


North  confident  in  IH:i:t 

J  BELIEVE  during  the  past  ninety 
days  there  has  been  a  decided  in¬ 
crease  in  demand  for  quality  mer¬ 
chandise.  However,  the  question  of 
price  is  also  a  very  important  factor 
and  one  which  should  be  constantly 
kept  in  mind. 

I  believe  that  the  return  to 
quality  merchandise  and  good  staple 
lines  is  due  to  a  returning  confi¬ 
dence  on  the  part  of  the  buying  pub¬ 
lic  and  the  more  confidence  they  re¬ 
gain,  the  more  the  trend  will  in¬ 
crease. 

James  B.  Jones 

Vice-President  and 
General  Manager, 
Crowley,  Milner  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  Michigan 


EuNt  findft  mu4*li  hope 

^^HE  Quality  Movement  has  much 
to  ho|)e  for  in  1933  liecause  a 
great  deal  can  l)e  done  in  our  stores 
to  bring  real  satisfaction  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  through  attractive  advertising, 
both  reasonably  modest  and  truth¬ 
ful,  and  through  selling  that  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  intelligent  to  direct  a  custo¬ 
mer  to  buy  only  that  merchandise 
which  is  suitable  for  her  .'uid  of  the 
quality  she  appreciates  and  e.xpects. 

Beyond  this,  extreme  knowledge 
and  vigilance  is  necessary  to  exclude 
from  all  stores  merchanclise  which  is 
not  of  real  merit  for  any  one  and 
from  each  individual  store,  mer¬ 
chandise  which  is  ill  suited  to  the 
needs  of  its  particular  patronage. 

D.wii)  E.  Moeser 
Treasurer  and  General  Mgr. 

Conrad  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston 
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PUT  quALirr  in  your  ktore  displ.%ys 

By  Z E N N  KAUFMAN,  Eastern  Sales  Manager.  li o in  |) s o n  S y  in o n  Co . 


WRIGLEY  has  said  that  one 
reason  he  advertises,  is  to  re¬ 
mind  his  customers  that  they 
like  his  gum.  This  strategy  is  not  in¬ 
applicable  to  the  advertising  of  the 
standards  of  a  store.  Some  say  the 
only  way  to  have  a  (piality  store  is 
to  have  one.  This  may  be  the  truth, 
but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  Any 
characteristic  worth  injecting  into  a 
store  policy  is  certainly  worth  pub¬ 
licizing,  and  then  if  the  customers 
like  it  and  accept  it,  it  is  worth  re¬ 
minding  them  about  it  constantly. 

In  other  words,  the  (lue.stion  is 
not  “Shall  We  Advertise  Quality?” 
but  “How  Shall  W’e  .Kdverti.se  it  ?”. 
The  problem  is  wholly  one  of  how 
to  do  it  interestingly,  and  to  avoid 
being  boring  or  dull. 

If  the  direct  means  of  featuring 
quality  is  used,  the  store  may  use 
the  “Q”  .syml)ol  if  it  wishes.  This 
is  simply  a  new  device  used  to  add 
interest  to  the  store  displays.  “Q” 
is  new.  Newness  should  be  the 
characteristic  of  any  display,  to  be 
interpreted  consciously  or  subcon¬ 
sciously. 

.\mong  the  illustrations  you  will 
find  a  display  prepared  for  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  to  be  distributed  to 
its  member  stores.  It  is  five  feet 
high,  on  100  point  board,  in  silver. 


two  shades  of  blue,  black,  red  and 
white.  An  interesting  feature  is  the 
ten  inch  set-back  in  relief,  for  the 
placing  of  merchandise.  It  stands 
in  three  units  for  a  total  width, 
when  s])aced,  of  seventy  inches. 


One  of  the  promotional  tie-ups  offered 
hy  tile  N.  R.  1).  G.  A.  to  “Q”  stores  is 
this  attractive  counter  card  in  silver  and 
blue  described  in  this  article. 

The  three  panels  can  be  hinged  to 
stand  together  or  can  be  sjtaced 
apart  to  fill  a  window  of  almost  any 
reasonable  size.  The  N.  R.  D.  G.  .\. 
will  sell  these  displays  at  $10.U0, 
which  is  only  a  small  fraction  of 
what  it  would  cost  an  individual 
store  to  develoj)  a  display  of  this 
nature,  by  itself. 

.\nother  illustration  shows  a 
counter  card  that  might  be  used  by 
(luality  stores  in  aclvertising  their 
merchandise.  This  is  in  silver  with 
a  large  blue  “Q”  and  carries  the 


(|uality  mes.sage  in  its  design  as 
well  as  through  the  use  of  the  “Q” 
symbol. 

riiese  are  two  of  the  promotional 
tie-ups  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  is  offer¬ 
ing  tliose  stores  which  are  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  (juality  stan¬ 
dards  and  in  impressing  their  cus¬ 
tomers  with  their  quality  ideals. 

I  hey  are  another  i)hase  of  the  rapid¬ 
ly  growing  “Q"  movement  which 
other  pages  in  this  bulletin  show  to 
be  gaining  ground  among  manufac¬ 
turers  as  well  as  the  consuming 
public. 

'■p( )( )  many  stores  fail  to  consider 
-*•  that  as  a  means  of  advertising  a 
window  falls  into  the  category  of  a 
l)oster,  and  that  accordingly  all  the 
precei)ts  of  poster  strategy  apply  to 
the  problem  of  making  the  window 
effective.  And  the  greatest  of  these 
is  simplicity.  The  tendency  to  clut¬ 
ter  up  a  window  with  too  much 
g(K)ds  is  a  direct  violation  of  this 
bit  of  orthodoxy.  Don’t  do  it.  If 
you  do,  you  destroy  the  center  of 
interest.  .And  a  center  of  interest  is 
the  first  thing  to  be  achieved  in  a 
poster — whether  it  is  on  a  building 
top  under  the  logotype  of  General 
Outdoor  .Advertising,  or  on  Euclid 
Avenue  over  the  bronze  gleaming 


The  author  of  this  article,  experienced  in  the 
design  of  promotional  material  for  retail 
stores,  says  that  too  much  merchandise  spoils 
many  window  displays,  but  points  out  that  a 


s\m:netrical  arrangement,  such  as  is  achieved 
in  this  handsome  window  of  Stern  Brothers, 
does  get  over  the  quality  message  in  a  legiti¬ 
mate  and  very  convincing  way. 
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liancl  ot  J.  G.  Hudson.  Merchan- 
d'st*  in  too  (|uantities  is 

a  distraction  from  this  center  of  in¬ 
terest.  'I'his  kills  the  attention  value. 

'I  hen.  it  interferes  with  the  second 
sta^a*  of  the  function  of  the  iMjster- 
window,  which  is  to  rej^ister  a  defi¬ 
nite  messafje.  The  i)ur])ose  of  the 
poster  is  to  tell  a  .sales  story.  Let 
the  story  he  told  without  interfer¬ 
ence — and  then,  and  only  then,  let 
merchandise  enter  the  mind's  eye  of 
the  window  fjazer.  .And  then  let 
there  he  just  enoufih  of  it  to  .show 
explicitly  what  you  are  selling'.  .And 
don’t  take  it  for  j^ranted  that  a  jjjood 
de])artment  store  window  couldn’t  he 
developed  without  merchandise. 
That  last  thought  may  Ik?  radical, 
hut  it  is  worth  holding  on  to  as  a 
safety  valve  to  prevent  over-stuffing 
with  goods. 

.More  relevant  to  the  subject  of 
this  story  is  the  third  and  final  reas¬ 
on  for  asking  for  simplicity.  It  is 
not  without  good  cause  that  we  have 
inherited  a  jiroverh  to  the  effect  that 
good  things  come  in  small  jiackages. 

Simplicity  and  restraint  go  hand 
in  hand  with  good  things  in  the 
minds  of  most  people.  'I'hercfore — 
to  get  over  a  conception  of  (piality 
a  window  should  he  characterized 
l»y  these  two  things. 

Recently  I  visited  a  manufacturer 
whose  merchandise  is  featured  hy 
the  leading  stores.  This  manufac¬ 
turer  jirovides  his  dealers  with  some 
very  elaborate  displays.  These  are 
widely  used.  But  an  object  lesson 
in  simplicity  was  gained  from  study¬ 
ing  some  of  the  photos  of  these 
displays  as  used  hy  department 
stores  and  then  comjiaring  them 
with  the  same  display  as  used  hy 
the  manufacturer  in  an  e.xiierimental 
retail  shop.  The  stores  loaded  mer¬ 
chandise  around  the  disjilay.  the  ex¬ 
perimental  sho])  didn’t.  The  first 
dis])lays  failed  to  get  over  any  defi- 
’ite  point.  Their  ohiective  "P'" 
lost  in  a  sea  of  wearing  ap])arel. 
-And  they  made  a  dollar  item  look 
cheap.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dis- 
])lays  in  the  experimental  shoj). 
rtanked  with  just  a  few  hits  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  were  attractive,  interest¬ 
ing,  told  an  undodgeahle  stttry,  gave 
the  dollar  item  an  aurora  of  (piality 
and  ])restige. 

As  an  example  of  the  way  in 
which  the  (piality  message  mav  l)e 
conveyed  indirectly,  look  at  the 
illu.stration  of  the  Stern  Brothers’ 
crockery  window,  in  which  are 
seventy-five  items,  hut  hy  laying 
them  out  symmetrically  a  flat  non¬ 
distracting  background  for  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  interest — which  is  a  lively 
drawing  of  a  fashionable  woman 
seated  at  a  dinner  table — has  been 


.liilius  Kayser  &  Co.,  prepared  this  weifshted  scale  holds  several  boxes 
interesting  exposition  of  the  ({uality  of  inferior  quality  stockings,  hut  the 
theme  for  distribution  to  merchants  other  scale  holds  just  one  box  of 
all  over  the  country.  The  lightly  stockings  of  “known  quality”. 


skillfully  and  charmingly  created. 

.So  much  for  (lis])lays  that  get 
over  the  (piality  idea  indirectly. 
Xow  for  the  other  way  of  doing  it 
— hy  direct  .statement.  On  a  huge 
scale  Kayser  weighs  a  pair  of  hose 
of  standard  ([uality  against  several 
ho.xes  of  (ptestion  marks.  Phe  first, 
labeled  "economy"  (»verhalances  the 
second,  known  as  “false  economy  ”, 
and  so  registers  on  the  “value”  in¬ 


dicator.  A  tablet  on  the  side  says 
“It  is  not  economy  to  buy  what  you 
don’t  need  merely  because  of  price 
concession." 

The  .secret  of  smart  appearance 
may  be  to  dress  well  and  forget 
about  it.  but  the  secret  of  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  smartness  or  rpiality  de¬ 
mands  that  you  not  only  buy  well, 
but  never  forget  it,  and  never  let 
your  customers  forget  it. 


w<4liipur 

r<ilMTY 


fully  described  in  the  accompanying 
article.  An  interesting  feature  is  the 
ten-inch  center  set-back  for  display¬ 
ing  your  quality  merchandise. 


■Another  attractive  promotional  niece 
prepared  for  “Q”  stores  by  the  N.  R. 
U.  G.  .A.  is  this  large  window  display 
shown  here  in  model  form.  It  is 
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MAXUFACTIJKERS  ENLIST  IX 


ALITY 


A  A  A  National  Quality  Movement  is  actually  and  positively  mak¬ 
ing  progress.  In  the  past  year  it  is  painfully  obvious  that  too  much,  too  cheap  mer¬ 
chandise  has  been  sold — things  that  were  too  cheap  to  be  satisfactory  to  Mrs- 
Consumer— too  cheap  to  be  profitable  to  the  store.  Today,  fmet  unsupported  by 
va/ne.  is  of  little  interest  to  Mrs.  Gsnsumer. 


A  The  Public  today  considers  it  good  economy  to  demand  goods 
that  will  be  sadsfactory  in  service.  They  have  proved  to  themselves  that  the  low. 
est  price  is  often  not  the  cheapest.  To  trifle  with  Mrs.  Consumer’s  sense  of  values 
today  is  to  trifle  dangerously  with  your  good  name. 

if  if  The  SIMMONS  COMPANY  has  mvested  over  ^11,000,000.00 
in  advertising  its  products  to  the  women  of  America.  The  sales  of  one  day,  of  one 
season,  are  relatively  unimportant.  Confidence  in  Simmons  Quality  has  been 
building  for  over  60  years.  This,  and  the  good  name  which  you  enjoy  in  your  com¬ 
munity,  are  assets  worth  protecting. 

if  if  if  Millions  of  women  already  know  that  the  true  bargains  of  today 
are  found  in  the  middle  and  upper  price  lines.  It  is  more  profitable  to  the  store 
and  more  satisfactory  to  the  customer  to  demand  exceptional  ingenuity  in  design, 
m  materials,  in  workmanship,  m  these  higher  price  lines,  than  to  be  deluded 
by  low  price  alone.  The  SIMMONS  COMPANY  invites  you  to  join  in  a  program  of 
mutual  profit  and  service  in  giving  Mrs.  Consumer  her  money’s  worth  in  moderately 
priced  merchandise. 
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THE  Q  CAMPAIGN  FOR  QUALITY 


111  the  la&t  bulletin  ol’  the  National 
(Quality  Movement  we  reproduced  two 
pages  ol'  advertisements  showing  how 
inemher  stores  ol’  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  were  supporting  the 
Movement  hy  advertising  (jiiality  merchan¬ 
dise  under  our  special  symbol;  “Q  stands 
for  Quality”.  On  these  two  pages  you  will 
iind  examples  of  the  cooperative  sup|)ort 
the  Movement  is  receiving  from  manufac¬ 
turers  who  sell  to  our  *’Q”  stores.  On  the 
opposite  page  is  a  promotional  service 
prepared  hy  Murrill  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  sent 
hy  the  Simmons  Co.,  to  its  thousands  uf 
dealers.  At  the  lower  left  on  this  page  is 
shown  a  page  from  a  folder  prepared  hy 
J.  Louis  Albert  and  sent  hy  L.  Buchman 
(^o.,  Inc.,  to  merchants  all  over  the  country. 
The  ”‘Q”  logotype,  introduced  to  manu¬ 
facturers  in  our  last  hulletin,  is  featured  in 
the  Buchman  advertising.  The  other  ad¬ 
vertisements  on  this  page,  by  the  great 
Pepperell  Manufacturing  Company  and 
the  Pedigo-Lake  Shoe  Co.,  of  St.  Louis, 
emphasize  the  fact  that  this  is  definitely  a 
nation-wide  campaign  and  one  in  which 
all  «|uality  manufacturers  should  share. 


FOR  yOUR  PILLOW  PROMOTION 


Fvu i u rv  ThvHi» 
IMPROVED  TESTED  CERTIFIED  PILLOWS 
Apprw'vt! 


★  ★  ★  ★  VALUES 


r 


if  rrimiNMl 

"'H  I  l(KI,\  SKWKII  BIMUNGTAPK  AU.  M(IH  Ml 

riii>;  Nf.H  f.sr  kkmt  lu:  iik  < >:ktii-ii-:i) 

GiUDi-:  \  iiKxi.iii  Pii.i.oms 

if  Fi^nlliorprENif  Tickiii|£  |n^ 

\MO>KKAG  Rl.l  V.  \M>  WlllTi:  M  KIl'KS 
\M»  H.OIIAL  art  PAITKKNS 

if  Ipraili^  \  FValliors4 

M  l.  M-A  MI\KI>Gltl-:>  \M>  «lll  l>: 

I.IGHT  AMI  H  I  LfA  HIK  HKALI  H  AMI 

if  \  ^ianilarv  lla|£ 

mi-;  KM.i.i  MM-;  aii  ii  i  iii-: 

cM.ioriuM-:  uiMNim  pi{kM’:r\i->  original 
TRFMINKSS  \M>  SI  KKTNFSS 

EilMlNATING  STOCK  SPOIIAGE 


FULL  SIZE 

16  inch«»  by  24  inch** 
A  PAIR  IN  A  RAC 

60: 


FULL  SIZE 

19  inch**  by  26  inch** 
A  PAIR  IN  A  RAO 

90: 


FULL  SIZE 

21  inch**  by  27  inch** 

INOIVIOUAliT  WRAPPIO 

|20 


GL 


'SET  THE  STANDARD  FOR  YOUR  TRADE"  • 


The  L  BUCHMAN  CO„ 


An  old  *>mbol  ol  ^uo/ify  wrlromeH  the  newf  For 
**Q'*  if>  thr  word  that  now  reprrArnti>  the  principirs 
which  have  built  every  «ound  buMne»*.  "Q"  sum^ 
up  the  M)rt  of  thiny*  for  which  the  Pepperell  label 
ha*  alway*  stood.  T'houHand!)  and  thousands  of  pen- 
pie  everywhere.  inleUiRent  people  are  endominc  '‘i}". 
ilemandini:  We're  glad,  because  throughout 

theiie  laAt  few  turbulent  year*  we  in»Uted  on 
,in  Pepperell  Fabric*. 

PEPPERELL 

MAMIACTl  RING  COMPANY,  Inc. 
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The  Progre^N  aiiiil  Promise  of  4{uality 

By  CHANNING  E.  EITZER.  Managing  Director,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


YOU  can't  sell  people  something  they  don’t  want.  Even 
high  pressure  advertisers  will  readily  admit  that  now. 
Progressive  retailers,  of  course,  have  always  known  this, 
and  P.  A.  O’Connell,  President  of  the  National  Retail  Ury 
Goods  Association,  was  well  aware  of  this  immutahle  law 
when,  last  September,  he  inaugurated  the  National  Ouolity 
Movement. 

There  were  some  there  still  are  some  -who  said  that  we 
were  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  demand  was  still  for  price 
merchandise  regardless  of  (|uality.  Evidently,  these  have  been 
the  victims  of  some  misunderstanding  about  the  true  purpose 
of  the  Movement.  We  think  the  progress  which  it  has  made 
to  date  proves  that  these  uninformed  critics  were  wrong. 

Quality  m«?rchandise,  as  defined  hy  the  National  Quality 
Movement,  can  he  sold;  it  is  being  sold,  and  will  be  sold 
more  and  more  as  the  months  pass.  The  National  Quality 
Movement  has  been  instrumental  in  increasing  coiisiimer 
demand  for  such  quality  merchandise  by  encouraging  the 
merchant  to  offer  and  promote  quality  goods  to  his  customers. 

W  ith  the  Nation’s  income  cut  almost  60  per  cent,  we  must 
admit  that  it  is  only  natural  to  expect  an  over-emphasis  on 
price,  especially  among  those  who  have  felt  the  blows  of 
the  depression  most  severely.  But  even  where  price  mer¬ 
chandising  seems  inevitable,  we  are  cautioning  retailers  to 
offer  (juality  goods  at  fair  prices  and  not  shoddy,  unservice¬ 
able  merchandise  made  solely  to  meet  price  competition. 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  National  Quality 
Movement,  is  its  incentive  to  "trade-up.”  We  have  received 
many  reports  from  retailers  all  over  the  country  testifying 
to  a  definite  trend  in  this  direction.  It  has  resulted  in  sales¬ 
people  featuring  and  selling  better  quality  goods  to  customers 
who  originally  intended  to  buy  on  a  price  basis.  This  is  so, 
especially  in  these  days  when  so  many  consumers  regard  it 
as  fashionable  to  exercise  economy  to  the  extent  of  purchas¬ 
ing  low  priced  merchandise  without  regard  to  its  quality  or 
serviceableness. 

And  yet,  the  consumer  rarely  stops  to  consider  price  when 
the  merchandise  she  has  purchased  fails  to  render  satis¬ 
factory  wear  and  use.  She  really  decides  on  impulse  not  to 
go  to  that  store  again  for  that  particular  item  of  merchandise, 
and  when  her  experience  is  repeated  agaiti  and  again  in 
other  stores,  she  begins  to  distrust  all  merchants  and  their 
wares.  This  distrust  soon  results  in  a  general  impairment 
of  confidenre  in  the  products  of  our  industries  and  in  the 
retail  agencies  which  distribute  them. 

When  a  people  loses  faith  in  its  investments  or  currencies, 
a  panic  results.  When  there  is  a  similar  loss  of  faith  in 


merchants  and  manufacturers,  no  actual  panic  ensues,  but 
the  effects  on  the  business  and  economic  structure  are  almost 
as  severe. 

We  are  naturally  interested  in  enlisting  the  cooperation  and 
support  of  all  merchants  in  the  National  Quality  Movement 
because  we  realize  it  is  in  the  interests  of  retailers  generally, 
and  the  great  mass  of  consumers  whom  they  serve.  We  are 
happy  to  say  that  the  Movement  has  received  wide-spread 
su|>port,  not  only  from  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
(ioods  Association,  but  from  manufacturers,  newspaper 
editors,  and  important  consumer  organizations. 

To  date,  through  the  ••ooperation  of  the  Press,  great  masses 
of  consumers  have  been  reached  with  the  message  of  the 
Movement.  In  addititni.  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the 
work  has  gathered  and  published  reports,  and  other  data  for 
the  Use  of  retailers,  to  enable  them  to  promote  more  effect¬ 
ively  quality  goods  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  customer  demand 
for  such  merchandise. 

In  order  to  popularize  the  Movement,  a  distinctive  symbol 
has  been  devised,  which  has  met  with  general  approval.  “Q 
l3tands  fur  Quality”  is  the  slogan  which  we  have  adopted 
and  promulgated.  This  symbol  is  available  in  logotype  form 
for  certain  manufacturers  and  retailers,  so  that  they  may 
identify  their  wares  to  the  consuming  public.  We  are  also 
offering  prumution  tie-ups,  posters  and  counter  cards,  and 
window  displays  to  member  stores  as  an  Hid  in  proclaiming 
the  Movement  and  what  it  stands  for  to  their  public. 

The  extent  of  actual  cu«qieration  in  the  Movement  will  be 
the  final  measure  of  its  success.  We  know  that  consumers 
want  (|uality  in  return  for  their  purchasing  power.  This 
fact  alone  will  insure  merchants,  who  strive  to  meet  this 
demand,  being  rewarded  with  the  patronage  of  quality-seek¬ 
ing  customers. 

The  fact  that  Quality  means  many  things  to  many  men; 
the  fact  that  Quality  is  an  undefinable  something,  easy  to 
talk  about,  and  sometimes  hard  to  understand;  makes  the 
task  of  the  National  Quality  Movement  particularly  difficult. 
It  has  been  inaugurated,  however,  and  will  be  carried  on 
to  a  successful  completion,  because  we  believe  that  the  future 
of  retailing  rests  on  the  restoration  of  confidence  through 
quality  standards.  We  are  fully  conscious  that  no  one  store 
nor  any  small  group  of  stores  ran  correct  the  conditions 
which  the  past  three  years  have  brought  about.  The  National 
Quality  Movement  demands  the  active  interest  and  support 
of  producers,  distributors  and  consumers  alike,  not  for  a 
week,  or  a  month,  but  until  such  a  time  as  quality  goods 
again  flood  our  markets  and  normal  times  return. 


THE  NATIONAL  QUALITY  MOVEMENT  IS  SPONSORED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  RETAIL 
DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION,  225  WEST  34TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK 
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STORE  MAMAGERS’  COUNCIL 


Local  Store  Managers  Groups  Formed 


Substantial  progress  has 

been  accomplished  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  local  store  managers 
groups  in  different  sections  of  the 
countrj'.  These  groups  are  being 
organized  primarily  as  a  means  of 
promoting  more  cooperative  and 
concerted  action  on  common  prob¬ 
lems  of  store  operation,  thus  break¬ 
ing  down  the  barriers  which  un¬ 
necessary  and  costly  comf)etition 
frequently  raises. 

Unquestionably,  retail  stores  will 
have  to  concentrate  their  efforts 
during  the  coming  year  on  the  fur¬ 
ther  reduction  of  the  costs  of  retail 
distribution.  Group  action  on  the 
part  of  stores  within  a  community 
offers  a  direct  and  effective  means 
of  accomplishing  this. 

Informal  Meetings  Planned 

Through  regular  but  informal 
luncheon  or  dinner  meetings  of 
these  local  chapters  which  are  being 
organized  as  affiliated  bodies  of  the 
Store  Management  Group  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
the  frank  and  voluntary  exchange 
of  ideas  and  experiences  on  local 
situations.  With  the  establishment 
of  a  more  personal  and  workable 
relationship  between  management 
executives  in  a  locality,  the  way  will 
be  paved  for  constructive  group 
action  on  local  problems  which  is 
certain  to  result  in  the  reduction  of 
unnecessary  operating  expenses  and 
in  the  elimination  of  wasteful  and 
uneconomic  practices. 

Experiences  Exchanged 

Information  on  the  activities  and 
accomplishments  of  each  of  these 
local  chapters  will  be  periodically 
interchanged  through  the  Store 
Management  Group  to  the  direct 
benefit  of  its  entire  membership.  In 
addition  to  the  handling  of  local 
problems,  it  is  also  expected  that 
these  store  managers  groups  will 
make  certain  assigned  research 
studies  and  surveys,  the  results  of 
which  will  be  reported  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  parent  group. 


By  GEORGE  L.  PLANT 

General  Manager, 
Store  Management  Group 


New  England  Group  Organized 

One  of  the  first  groups  to  be 
formed  was  the  New  England 
chapter  of  the  Store  Management 
Group  which  comprises  representa¬ 
tion  from  Boston,  Providence,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Springfield  and  other  com¬ 
munities.  B.  G.  Hawkins  and  B.  S. 
White  of  Jordan  Marsh  Company, 
Boston,  were  elected  Chairman  and 
Secretary  respectively.  Two  meet¬ 
ings  already  have  been  held  and  the 
next  meeting  of  the  group  is  sche¬ 
duled  for  January  25th  at  the 
Shepard  Store,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Members  attending  the  first  meet¬ 
ings  include: 

L.  S.  Bitner,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons 
Co.,  Boston 

R.  U.  Brett,  F.  N.  Joslin  Company, 
Malden 

D.  C.  Brett,  Timothy  Smith  Com¬ 
pany,  Roxbury 

G.  R.  Hall,  R.  H.  Steams  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston 

B.  G.  Hawkins,  Jordan  Marsh  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston 

L.  B.  Howland,  Forbes  &  Wallace, 
Springfield 

H.  E.  Lovett,  R.  H.  White  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston 

D.  E.  Moeser,  Conrad  &  Company, 
Boston 

R.  E.  Steed,  Cladding’s,  Providence, 

S.  Steiner,  Outlet,  Providence 

F.  Vorenberg,  Gilchrist  Company, 
Boston 

C.  S.  Williams,  Sears  Roebuck, 
Cambridge 

B.  S.  White,  Jordan  Marsh  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston 

R.  Abell,  Shepard  Stores,  Provi¬ 
dence 

W.  H.  Bixby,  Wm.  Filene's  Sons 
Company,  Boston 

H.  W.  Miller,  Jordan  Marsh  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston 

J.  Riley,  Jordan  Marsh  Company, 
Boston 


M.  Thompson,  Shepard  Stores,' 
Boston 

A  summary  of  the  minutes  of  the 
first  two  meetings  outlining  the  sub-| 
jects  discussed  and  actions  taken, 
will  be  distributed  to  the  members  I 
of  the  other  local  groups  already 
formed  or  now  being  organized.  ' 

Baltimore  and  Washington  Groups 

A  local  store  managers  group  has; 
existed  in  Baltimore  for  some  time' 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Retail, 
Merchants  Association  of  Balti¬ 
more.  At  its  last  meeting  this  group 
definitely  voted  to  become  an  affi¬ 
liated  chapter  of  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.. 
J.  N.  McFee  of  Hutzler  Brothers 
Company  and  J,  W.  Mehling  of  the 
Retail  Merchants  Association  are' 
respectively  Chairman  and  Secre-' 
tary  of  the  group. 

Other  Baltimore  members  parti¬ 
cipating  include: 

W.  Pohlman,  O’Neill  &  Company, 
Inc. 

Norman  Hanson,  Brager-Eisenberg, 
Inc. 

J.  N.  McFee,  Hutzler  Brothers  Co. 
H.  C.  Hull,  The  Hub 
S  J.  Cooper,  The  May  Company 
W.  W.  Weddingfield,  Goldenberg 
Brothers 

W.  F.  Jacob,  Hecht  Brothers 
Michael  Gundersheimer,  Oriole 
Dept.  Stores 

J.  D.  Jelenko,  Hochschild,  Kohn  & 
Company 

C.  C.  Barrett,  Julius  Gutman  & 
Company 

C.  T.  Bates,  Stewart  &  Company 

Similarly,  the  Washington  store 
managers  group,  which  is  a  division 
of  the  Merchants  and  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association  of  Washington, 

D.  C.,  voted  at  its  last  meeting  to 
affiliate  itself  as  a  local  chapter  of 
the  Store  Management  Group. 
Sylvan  King  of  King’s  Palace  is 
the  recently  elected  Chairman  of  tho 
group  and  Edward  D.  Shaw  of 
the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers 
Association,  Inc.,  is  Secretary.  ! 

(Continued  on  page  138) 
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Now 

Using  Our  Freight  Bill  Auditing  Serviee 

A  FEW  OF  THE  SEVERAL  HUNDRED  STORES  TH  IT  tRE  USERS 

1-.  S.  Ayres  &  Co..  TiKliana|)olis,  Incl. 

L.  Bainl)erjTer  &  Co..  Newark.  N.  J- 
Roggs  &  Ruhl.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Ron  Marche,  Seattle.  Wash. 

L.  S.  Donaldson  Co..  Minnea{K)lis.  Minn. 

Dulin  &  Martin  Co..  Wa.shington.  D.  C. 

C.  Fo.\  t'v:  Company.  Hartford.  Conn. 

William  !•'.  tiable  Co.,  .\lt(K)na.  Pa. 

GilriKtre  Bros.  Co..  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 

Hager  Rrolhers.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

1’he  Hecht  Co..  W'^ashington.  D.  C. 

C.  F.  Hovey  Co..  Boston.  Mass. 

Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston.  Mass. 

S.  Kami  Sons  Co.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

J.  G.  Kline  Brothers,  New  York  City 
Kresge  Dejit.  Store.  Newark,  N.  J. 

I^ansburgh  Bros.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co..  Tnc.,  New  York  City 
The  May  Company.  Baltimore.  Md. 

McCreery  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

(^dell’s.  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota 
Tas.  A.  Ogilvy’s,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada 
The  Gutlet  Company,  Providence.  R.  T. 

Rothschild  Bros..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

The  Shepard  Co..  Providence,  R.  I. 

J.  F".  Stempfer  &  Co.,  Duhiuiue.  Iowa 
William  'I'aylor  .Sons  Co..  Cleveland.  Ohio 
H.  P.  Wasson  &  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Inc..  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Woodward  S:  Lothrop.  Washington.  D.  C. 

The  charge  for  this  service  is  40%  of  the  amount  of  overcharges  collected  for 
the  store.  Usually  the  lowest  charge  that  can  be  obtained  from  a  commer¬ 
cial  auditing  company  is  50%  and  inj  many  instances  there  is  an  additional 
charge  known  as  a  “retainer  fee.” 

Send  your  freight  bills  to  Mr.  T.  P.  Scanlon,  Auditor,  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  1608  Milwaukee  Avenue.  Chicago,  III. 

For  further  particulars  write  to  the  Traffic  Group.  N.  R.  D.  G.  A..  225  West 
34th  Street.  New  York  City. 
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Persommel  Problems  amd  Practices 


Service  Shopping  in  the  Light  of  Today 


A  SCRUTINY  and  analysis  of 
all  store  functions  in  order 
to  determine  their  actual 
worth  is  a  wholesome  by-product 
of  these  troublous  times.  Forms 
and  services  that  were  started  in 
good  faith  but  which  have  proved 
to  lie  of  slight  value  are  not  only 
extravagantly  wasteful  but  are  clut¬ 
tering  and  confusing  to  mind  and 
spirit.  Those  who  use  them  or  are 
affected  by  them  usually  are  aware 
of  their  ineptness  and,  in  propor¬ 
tion,  question  the  judgment  and 
business  sense  of  the  officials  who 
set  such  systems  going. 

Service  shopping  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  this  critical  examination 
and  survives,  being  considered,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  satisfactory 
method  as  yet  devised  for  testing 
a  salesperson’s  performance.  With 
conditions  as  nearly  normal  as  is 
])ossible  in  any  planned  project,  the 
report  of  an  ex^jerienced  and  dis¬ 
criminating  shopper  generally  pro¬ 
vides  a  reliable  check-up. 

How  to  get  sales,  how  to  saz'e 
sales  is  today  the  jirimary  concern 
of  every  merchant.  The  service 
shopper  can  help  diagnose  the  sit¬ 
uation  and  while  she  cannot  pre¬ 
scribe  a  quick  cure-all  for  an  ailing 
business,  she  can  and  does  recognize 
symptoms  which  can  l)e  treated  with 
l)eneficial  results. 


By  HELEN  R.  NORTON 
Manager,  Personnel  Group 


Qualifications  of  Service  Shoppers 

To  find  the  right  presons  for  this 
analytical  work  is  less  simple  than 
it  seems.  It  is  not  enough  that  a 
woman  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
shopping  for  herself  and  her  family 
or  that  she  is  a  good  judge  of  values, 
though  these  are  two  important 
qualifications.  Mentally,  she  must 
be  attentive,  alert  and  observant ; 
socially,  she  must  be  tactful  and  re¬ 
sourceful,  able  to  adapt  herself 
quickly  to  an  unexpected  turn  in 
the  sale  without  revealing  her 
identity  and  purpose.  The  jxisses- 
sion  of  some  dramatic  ability  makes 
for  poise  and  helps  a  shopper  to 
act  consistently  the  role  she  has  as¬ 
sumed.  Add  a  good  memory,  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  a  disposition  to  make 
reasonable  allowances  and  you  have 
a  fairly  complete  list  of  the  general 
(lualifications.  For  the  shopping  of 
salespeople  or  departments  present¬ 
ing  special  problems  the  nature  of 
the  case  will  determine  the  qualities 
needed. 

Training  of  Shoppers 

.‘\lthough  in  some  stores  the  un¬ 
trained  shopper  is  preferred  to  one 


who  has  been  instructed,  on  the 
ground  that  the  former  is  more 
representative  of  the  average  pa¬ 
tron,  reports  are  generally  fuller 
and  more  concretely  helpful  when 
at  least  one  lesson  is  given  for  ex¬ 
planation  of  policies,  setting  forth 
of  standards  and  interpretation  of 
the  basic  form  used  for  the  rejKjrt. 
tether  details  such  as  the  time,  place 
and  method  of  recording  notes,  the 
necessary  variation  in  costume,  if 
shopping  is  to  extend  over  a  period 
of  days,  and  certain  points  in  store 
system,  may  be  taken  up  at  this 
time  or  in  a  later  lesson.  The  im- 
jiortance  of  a  carefully  formulated 
plan  for  each  shopping  tour  can¬ 
not  be  too  much  emphasized.  A 
particular  person,  place,  situation 
or  occasion  should  be  the  focal 
point  of  the  sale  and  the  shopper 
should  proceed  with  certain  specific 
conditions  in  mind.  To  walk  up  to 
a  counter  and  go  through  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  making  a  inirchase  without 
giving  the  salesper.son  a  problem 
and  a  chance  to  demonstrate  her 
cleverness  in  solving  it,  is  merely 
a  wa.ste  of  time  for  both  parties  to 
the  transaction. 

Shoppers'  Reports 
In  a  few  stores,  shoppers  report 
Iiy  writing  a  brief  account  of  each 
sale,  endeavoring  to  weave  into  the 
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Report  of  Salet^lerk’s 
Service  to  Customer 
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Were  you  iookin;;  at  merchandise  when  the  salesclerk  approached?  Yes.  J  No  L  j 

If  so.  v.  hat  merchandise?  At  what  price? 

b 

What  did  she  say  when  she  approached  you? 

2 

What  did  you  ask  for? 

3a 

What  did  she  say  or  do  to  hnd  out  what  you  wanted? 
At  the  opening  of  the  sale 

During  the  sale 

b 

Did  the  salesclerk  understand  your  needs? 

No  opportunity  D 

Yes  □ 

No  □ 

e 

Was  she  able  to  judge  your  taste? 

No  opportunity  Q 

Yes  □ 

No  □ 

4 

Did  the  salesclerk  find  the  stock  quickly? 

State  articles  and  prices  shown  in  order  presented. 

Yes  □  No  □ 

5 

Dkt  the  salesclerk  attempt  to  arouse  your  interest  in  the  merchandise?  No  (^iportunity  IJ 

Yes  U 

No  U 

6 

How  did  she  display  merchandise? 

No  opportunity 

Front 

of  Form 

narrative  all  significant  points. 
Most  organizations,  however,  sup¬ 
ply  a  set  of  questions  and  the  writ¬ 
ten  answers  to  these  questions  con¬ 
stitute  the  report.  What  details 
should  be  covered  is  decided  by  the 
individual  store.  A  list  of  points, 
compiled  from  forms  in  use  by  a 
group  of  representative  stores,  in¬ 
cludes  the  following: 

Appearance  of  sales])erson 
Appearance  of  department 
Sales])erson’s  approach  to  the 
customer 

Knowledge  of  location  of  stock 
Knowledge  of  merchandise 
Showing  of  merchandise 
Price  lines  shown 
Selling  points  given 
Knowledge  of  fashion 
Color  sense 

Evidence  of  taste  and  judgment 
in  selection  of  merchandise  for 
customer’s  need 

Use  of  substitution,  if  called  for 
Skill  in  meeting  objections 
Suggestion  of  other  merchandise 
Ability  to  dominate  and  close  sale 
Courtesy  throughout  sale 
Use  of  English 
Handling  of  system  details 

Three  of  the  jx)ints  listed. — price 
lines  shown,  substitution,  and  sug¬ 
gestion  are  receiving  particular  em¬ 
phasis  at  this  time  in  an  effort  to 
discover  the  weaknesses  of  jiresent- 
day  selling  technique. 

When  a  shopper  has  covered  a 
number  of  departments,  she  is  in  a 
position  to  answer  two  leading 
questions  which  appear  on  the  form 
of  one  store: 

In  what  resi>ects  is  our  selling 
weakest  ? 

In  what  respects  is  our  selling 
strongest  ? 

Strangely  enough,  a  majority  of 
salespeople  in  a  given  organization 
often  exhibit  a  common  weakness, 


{jerhaps  reflecting  an  unrealized 
omission  in  the  teaching  or  a  lack 
of  expressed  policy. 

Forms  of  Report 

The  sets  of  questions  with  which 
most  shoppers  are  provided  are  of 
two  types:  (A)  a  few  brief,  concise 
questions,  most  of  which  are  an¬ 
swerable  by  yes  or  no;  (B)  many 


questions,  more  comprehensive  in 
character,  some  answerable  by  yes 
or  no,  others  requiring  longer  an¬ 
swers.  There  are  arguments  in 
favor  of  both  the  longer  and  the 
shorter  form  but  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  training  department,  the 
longer  is  preferable  because  it  sup¬ 
plies  more  teaching  material. 

Shopping  Other  Services 

Incidental  to  her  regular  assig^i- 
ments,  a  shopper  may  easily  check 
and  report  on  various  other  services 
such  as: 

Information  Desks 
Elevator  Service 
Telephone  Order  Board 
Credit  and  Refund  Desks 
Post  Office 
Adjustment  Bureau 
Floor  Supervision 
Public  Waiting  Rooms  and  Lava¬ 
tories 

Personal  Service  Shopping 
(Continued  on  page  124) 


Did  salesperson  have  book  and  pencil  ready, 
ivithout  searching  for  them  ? 

Did  she  call  back  the  amount  of  money 
you  gave  her  ? 

) 

"Did  she  count  out  your  change  to  you  ? 

c 

Did  she  show  you  your  name  and  address 
on  sales  check  ? 

) 

If  package  was  delivered  to  you  unwrapped, 
what  precaution  did  she  take  ? 

1 

How  long  did  you  wait  for  your  package  ? 

( 

If  delayed,  due  to  what  ? 

\ 

If  you  visited  the  department  again,  would 
you  object  to  this  salesperson  waiting  on  you  ? 

\ 

_ 1 
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THE  BUYER'S  JOB 


Forecasting  Fashion  Trend 

Editorial  Note:  Sales  volume  during  1933  ivill  depend  to  a  large  degree  upon 
how  well  stores  interpret  fashion.  Any  store  that  fails  to  recognise  the  important 
part  that  fashion  plays  in  the  sale  of  its  merchandise,  and  that  does  not  keep  pace 
with  the  new  creations  that  have  real  fashion  appeal,  is  overlooking  its  most  prom¬ 
ising  source  for  profitable  business. 

Fashion  is  a  predominant  factor  today  in  the  sale  of  not  only  women’s  apparel 
and  accessories,  but  of  nearly  every  item  offered  for  sale  to  the  consuming  public, 
and  the  desire  to  be  fashion  right  is  not  limited  by  the  condition  of  business  pros¬ 
perity.  However,  it  is  essential  that  the  fashions  offered  meet  present  day  require¬ 
ments  to  most  completely  fill  our  customers’  needs.  The  demand  is  for  styles  that 
are  both  beautiful  and  practical,  and  in  accord  with  the  major  fashion  trend. 

It,  therefore,  becomes  of  great  importance  to  determine  these  trends  promptly 
and  accurately.  The  following  brief  summaries  outline  the  methods  used  by  some 
stores  for  determining  these  trends. 

Merchandise  and  Promotion  of  Fashions 

By  W.  M.  HOLMES 

Merchandise  Manager,  The  E.  T.  Slattery  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


Fashion  is  one  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  factors  and  stimulating 
influences  in  business  ^  today. 
Fashions  definitely  defined  are  the 
few  accepted  styles  with  the  in¬ 
dividual  variations  that  produce 
consumer  demand. 

In  merchandising  fashions,  the 
first  step  is  to  lay  out  detailed  plans 
for  each  department,  indicating 
price  lines,  specific  and  essential 
types,  fabrics  and  colors.  Coordina¬ 
tion  of  these  plans  throughout  a 
store  enables  the  consumer  to  select 
an  ensemble  assembled  in  the 
proper  color  and  line  to  suit  her 
individual  type. 

Success  is  measured  by  the  ability 
to  anticipate  the  consumers  require¬ 
ments  as  to  fashion.  One’s  mer¬ 
chandise  must  be  right  in  style, 
color,  quality,  price  and  time.  If 
stocks  are  comprised  of  wisely 
chosen  styles  and  fabrics,  and  with 


a  good  assortment  of  colors  and 
sizes,  volume  increases,  markdowns 
decrease  and  a  satisfactory  gross 
margin  of  profit  is  found  at  the  end 
of  the  season. 

Internal  promotion  of  new  fash¬ 
ions  throughout  the  store  and  in  the 
windows  is  equally  as  important 
as  advertising.  It  is  vital  in  sensing 
the  public’s  pulse.  Adequately 
signed  and  attractively  displayed 
merchandise  promotes  consumer 
demand. 

SeUing 

Concentration  on  the  efforts  of 
selling  the  rightly  chosen  saleable 
merchandise  profitably  and  quickly 
is  an  equally  important  factor.  In 
business  a  gradual  improvement 
of  a  fundamental  sort  is  under  way, 
but  the  ones  that  will  share  this  are 
the  ones  who  stress  the  importance 
of  better  selling.  The  consumer  is 
lord  of  all.  Competition  for  her 


trade  will  be  keener  than  ever. 
Sales  mindedness  throughout  an 
entire  organization  is  most  import¬ 
ant — the  life  of  the  business  de¬ 
pends  upon  it.  A  constructive  pro¬ 
gram  of  selling  instruction,  not  only 
by  the  personnel  department,  but  by 
the  buyer  who  purchases  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  who  can  intelligently 
explain  “Why”  she  bought  it  is 
essential. 

All  executives  should  spend  some 
time  each  day  among  the  customers 
as  the  only  way  to  determine  the 
trend  and  changes  of  consumer  de¬ 
mand  is  by  close  and  daily  contact. 
Production,  distribution,  sales  meth¬ 
ods,  customers  buying  habits  and 
purchasing  power  all  have  changed. 
Successful  selling  of  fashions  must 
be  carried  on  by  resourceful  and 
well  trained  salespeople  who  know 
their  merchandise  and  have  the 
ability  to  present  it  intelligently  and 
appealingly  to  their  customers. 
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THESE  ?’s  ANSWERED=$’s 

1933  PROFITS 
WILL  GO 

TO  THE  MAN  WHO  KNOWS! 


DO  THESE  QUESTIONS  INTEREST 

YOU? 

How  may  TURNOVER  be  increased  most  effectively? 

How  would  you  make  ADVERTISING  more  productive? 

How  may  FASHION  TRENDS  be  determined? 

How  can  a  buyer  cheek  his  own  stock  for  ASSORTMENTS? 

In  what  way  does  PRICE  LINING  decrease  selling  costs? 

How  is  the  MARKUP  necessary  to  cover  expenses,  markdowns,  shortages 
and  profit  determined? 

THE  BUYER’S  MANUAL  tells  you  HOW! 

26  Chapters  -310  pages.  Price  to  Members  $2.00  a  copy. 

AND  HOW  ABOUT  THESE? 

What  are  ‘‘‘'balanced  stocks”? 

How  should  PLANNED  STOCK  be  arrived  at? 

How  will  stock  control  reduce  MARKDOWNS? 

What  are  the  essentials  of  a  good  CONTROL  SYSTEM? 

How  does  the  use  of  W  ANT  SLIPS  prevent  slow  moving  merchandise? 

How  can  we  maintain  a  well-assorted  stock  with  a  MINIMUM  of 
merchandise? 

THE  MERCHANDISE  CONTROL  MANUAL  can  help  YOU  to  solve  them. 

26  Chapters — 321  pages.  Price  to  Members — $2.00  a  copy. 

Please  mail  your  order  to  the 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  225  W.  34th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Consulting  the  Salesforce 

Concerning  Consumer  Trends 

By  A.  G.  JARVIS 

Divisional  Merchandise  Matui(jer,  The  Edw.  M alley  Company, 

Netv  Haven,  Conn. 


TO  obtain  some  idea  of  what 
our  consumers  wish  to  buy,  I 
called  together  the  people,  in 
our  store  who  are  in  daily  contact 
with  these  consumers  and  should  be 
better  able  to  judge  their  Spring 
preferences  than  anybody  on  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix  or  Seventh  Avenue. 

I  refer  to  our  sales  clerks  in  dresses, 
coats,  sportswear,  shoes,  etc.  As  a 
sample,  I  will  tell  you  what  our 
dress  clerks  thought  they  could  sell 
profitably  to  their  customers,  Mrs. 
Jones,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  about  ten 
thousand  others  when  they  come  in 
next  spring: 

(1)  They  did  not  wish  the  normal 
waistline  change<l  to  the  low 
hip-joint  “waistline.”  as  they 
said  it  is  easier  to  sell  the  nor¬ 
mal  waistlme  with  interest 
above  it  than  the  hip-joint 
“waistline.” 

(2)  They  thought  a  great  many 
variations  of  the  present  mode, 
so  far  unexploited,  were  possi¬ 
ble  without  disturbing  its  liasic 
lines  and  that  it  had  by  no 
means  reached  the  saturation 
point  of  popularity. 

(3)  They  wish  skirt  lengths  to  re¬ 
main  the  same  for  evening, 
sports,  and  daytime. 

(4)  They  requested  more  ingeni¬ 
ous  variations  of  the  surplice 
line,  which  they  thought  cus¬ 
tomers  were  somewhat  tired 
of,  unless  it  is  made  to  look 
different.  As  an  alternative  to 
the  surplice  line  they  thought 
a  straight  line  following  the 
lines  of  the  rectus  abdominus 
muscles  and  radiating  there¬ 
from  would  be  acceptable,  as 
this  line  could  be  carried  down 
below  the  hips,  thus  slender¬ 
izing  an  ordinarily  too-wide 
part  of  the  anatomy. 

(5)  They  believe  the  pouf  sleeves 
and  the  sleeve  enlargement 
above  the  elbow  should  con¬ 
tinue  an  important  factor  in 
sleeve  treatment. 

(6)  They  ask  for  a  variety  in 
jackets  including  jackets  of  the 
bolero  type  and  jackets  of 
wrist  length  when  of  the  same 
colors  as  the  skirt.  They  call¬ 
ed  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  opening  of  a  jacket  show¬ 


ing  underneath  a  contrasting 
bodice  was  a  slenderizing  line 
that  competed  favorably  with 
the  surplice  line. 

(7)  They  welcomed  the  novelty  of 
surface  interest  in  fabric,  and 
felt  that  flat  crepe  was  prac¬ 
tically  out  of  the  picture. 
Sheer  materials  that  softly 
drape  and  well  designed  prints 
were  considered  valuable  stimu¬ 
lants  to  consumer  volume. 


(8)  With  regard  to  color,  they 
asked  for  a  variety  of  navy 
blues  with  contrasting  light 
blues,  white,  flesh,  etc.  They 
thought  that  beige  as  a  back¬ 
ground  color  for  brown,  orange, 
red,  and  blue  would  be  decid¬ 
edly  more  important  than  gray, 
although  they  exjiected  more 
grays  in  the  picture  than  this 
fall.  They  saw  no  slackening 
in  the  demand  for  color  con¬ 
trast,  asking  only  that  some 
contrasts  be  subtle  and  some 
dynamic,  to  suit  different  types 
of  customers, — the  feminine 
and  the  assertive.  They  thought 
that  the  dull  yam  fabrics  would 
lend  themselves  jiarticularly 
well  to  an  array  of  brighter 
colors  that  would  lie  very  be¬ 
coming  with  the  grayed  sur¬ 
face. 


chart  stressing  the  production  of  fashion  with  relation  to 

THREE  GREAT  GROUPS  OF  CONSUMER  WEARERS  RATHER  THAN 
ITS  EXPLOITATION  OF  UNRELATED  STYLES,  LINES  AND  COLORS. 


DRE  SSES  —  Daytime 
(Street  and  Tailored) 


•  1)  Colors-  St.-itr  or¬ 
der  oi  iiiiporiancr. . . . 


(u)  Color  comiiinu- 
lions: 


IJl  Prints 
(a)  Isl  trend. 
(b»  2d  trend, 
(c)  3d  trend. 

(3)  Fabrics 
(a)  1st  trend, 
lb)  2d  trend, 
(cl  3d  trend. 
Id)  4th  trend. 


Miss 

1»-2S 


llhie  . . 
Cireen  . 
Ileiire- 
Browns 
Beds  .. 
Black 
( iray  . . 


Sophisticated 

Ihirtiaa 

(Younc  Matron 
or  proiesaional 
Wome.a  2S-44) 


Blue  .. 
Ureen  . 
BeiRe- 
Browiis 
Beds 
Black  . 
(iray  . . 


Fashionable 
Forties 
(Women  of 
44-S&) 


Blur 
Cireen 
lieiKc- 
Browns 
l{eds  . . 
Black  . 
Ciray  . . 


(4)  Silhouette 

(a)  1st  importance..  .  . 

(b)  2d  imtiortauce . 

(c)  3d  im|K>riancr. .  .  .  . 

(5)  Type 

(a)  1st  importance..  . 

<b)  2d  importance..  .  . 

(c)  .id  importance . 

(d)  4th  importance..  . 

(6)  Necklines 

(a)  1st  importance . 

(b)  2d  importance..  .  . 

(c)  3d  importance..  . 

(7)  Sleeve  detail 

(a)  1st  importance . 

(b)  2d  importance . 

(c)  3d  importance..  .  . 

(8)  SlenderizinK  <1  e  • 

vices  or  lines 

(a)  1st  impxtrtance . 

(b)  2d  impiortance . 

(c)  3d  impiortance . 

(9)  Function  in  the 
ensemble 

(a)  How  link  with 

roat  ?  . 

(b)  How  link  with 

hat  ?  . 

(c)  How  link  with 

shoes  ?  . 

A  Retail  Style  Guidance  Committee  in  aesaion  now  should  scan  the  incoming 
spring  mode,  determine  by  Jan.  I  the  fashion  trends  most  likely  to  stimulate  the 
greatest  ronsumrr  volume  and  chart  each  item  of  the  ensemble,  as  indicated  above 
for  daytime  dresses.  That  is,  a  similar  pre- season  detailed  analysis  should  be  made 
for  coats  (dress  and  sports),  dresses  (afternoon,  sports  and  evening),  hats  (daytime, 
sports  and  afternoon),  bags,  shoes,  gloves,  hosiery. 
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Imaginative  Selling  of  Cotton 
Fabries  Brings  Profits 

By  A  MANUFACTURER 


ONE  of  the  fictions  accepted  as 
a  fact  by  many  retailers  is 
that  volume  and  price  are  in¬ 
dispensably  allied,  so  closely  allied, 
in  fact,  that  there  is  little  room  in 
between  for  profit. 

This  is  a  fiction  that  any  good 
buyer  can  discredit  by  mixing  a 
little  imagination  and  some  first 
class  merchandise,  if  he  is  allowed 
to 

New  Styles 

One  of  the  things  may  stores  do 
not  know  or  knowing  do  not  know 
how  to  profit  by,  is  the  fact  that  the 
cottons  of  today  are  not  the  cottons 
of  twenty-five  years  ago  or  five 
years  ago. 

The  entire  set-up  of  cotton  manu¬ 
facturing  and  selling  has  undergone 
a  complete  reconstruction.  The  arts 


and  sciences  have  helped  measure- 
ably  to  change  the  picture.  Cottons 
are  coming  out  of  finishing  labora¬ 
tories  with  new  faces  developed 
through  chemical  wizardry.  In  Paris, 
couturiers  are  parading  manikins  in 
cotton,  the  fabric  of  the  porch  dress 
a  few  years  ago. 

We  no  longer  look  to  the  cotton 
mill  in  the  provincial  fastnesses  for 
our  cotton  styling.  Flexible  organ¬ 
izations,  fashion-minded,  alert  and 
up-to-the-minute,  known  as  con¬ 
verters  have  taken  over  this  func¬ 
tion.  These  organizations  do  not 
have  great  hungry  looms  waiting  for 
million  yard  orders  of  stereotyped 
print  cloth  before  they  can  econom¬ 
ically  turn  a  wheel. 

These  great  changes  have  re¬ 
moved  all  the  old  barriers  to  the 
];rofitable  retailing  of  cotton,  open¬ 


ing  a  market  for  volume  sales  in  the 
retail  piece  goods  departments 
never  dreamed  of  by  the  buyers  a 
decade  ago« 

A  smart -fashionable  voile  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  has  real  outstanding 
attractions  will  sell  in  volume  at  a 
high  markup  every  bit  as  readily  as 
it  will  at  a  close  markup,  providing 
the  proper  sales  promotion  makes  it 
an  outstanding  attraction.  The 
effect  of  the  right  promotional  effort 
is  to  elevate  it  above  a  competitive 
level  and  circumvent  price  compar¬ 
isons. 

In  the  days  of  staple  cottons,  it 
was  not  plausible  to  attempt  a  real 
job  of  cotton  promotion.  There  was 
little  to  choose  between  what  any 
two  retailers  had  to  offer,  so  that 
price  was  the  essential  sales  factor 
and  the  tendency  of  that  price  was 
downward  from  the  minute  the 
goods  were  marked  and  placed  on 
sale. 

Promotion  Opportunities 

Today  profits  may  be  measured 
by  the  buyers’  skill  and  shrewdness 
in  buying  and  merchandising.  His 
opportunities  are  unlimited.  For 
every  mill  he  once  had  to  buy  cot¬ 
ton  from  he  now  has  a  dozen 
different  sources  of  supply.  For 
every  staple  cotton  once  turned  out 
by  these  mills,  there  are  now  hun¬ 
dreds  of  distinctive  novelties  offered 
by  scores  of  converters. 

To  harp  everlastingly  on  price  is 
to  neglect  all  the  important  consid¬ 
erations  of  need,  fashion,  conveni¬ 
ence,  protection,  pleasure  and  profit, 
which  could  be  utilized  with  great 
effectiveness  to  influence  patronage. 

Price  does  not  increase  volume.  It 
merely  bunches  sales.  The  period  of 
dullness  that  invariably  follows  a 
price  promotion  averages  down  the 
volume. 

Intelligent  merchandising  consists 
largely  of  knowing  how  to  price 
goods  for  profit  and  volume  and 
also  involves  the  art  of  knowing  how 
to  dramatize  the  sale-inspiring 
qualities  in  merchandise. 


Manikitu  at  a  Piece  Goods  Pashion  Show 
at  Giifibel  Bros.,  \ew  York.  Events 
staged  each  week  keep  up  interest  «n  this 
Department.  Store  employees  are  used 
as  manikins.  The  pattern  company’s 
number,  a  brief  description  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  used,  the  occasions  for  which  the 
dress  is  intended,  and  the  price  per  yard 
are  given  on  the  printed  or  mimeographed 
programs,  and  the  Director  elaborates 
upon  these  points  as  the  models  appear 
upon  the  runu<ay.  The  fabrics  used  are 
prominently  displayed  on  aisle  tables 
where  those  attending  the  show  can  ex¬ 
amine  them  at  the  close  of  the  program 
— a  practice  which  substantially  increases 
sales  volume  of  this  Department. 
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The  Consumer’s  Interest  in 
Quality  Merchandise 

By  JULIA  K.  J  AFFRAY 

Chairman,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  General  Federation  of 
ir omen’s  Clubs 

Address  delivered  at  the  22nd  Annual  Convention,  Merchandise 
Managers’  Division  Session,  Tuesday  morning,  January  17,  1933. 


The  President's  Committee  on 
S(x:ial  Trends  pointed  out  the 
increasing  difficulties  of  con¬ 
sumers  and  suggested  that  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  improving  com¬ 
mon  practice  except  by  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  siiecial  organizations  to 
promote  our  interests  as  consumers 
mure  effectively  than  we  can  pro¬ 
mote  them  as  individuals. 

Consumer  Vital  Factor 

The  consumer  is  the  vital  factor 
today,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare  Department  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  I  come  to  you  from  the  larg¬ 
est  organized  body  of  consumers  in 
the  country'  to  emphasize  the  rights 
and  needs  of  consumers. 

This  is  not  a  new  ixjsition  for 
the  consumer  to  take.  Our  General 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  as 
early  as  1921  adopted  a  strong 
resolution  for  quality  merchandise 
and  for  some  means. of  identifying 
merchandise  that  has  quality.  Since 
that  time  we  have  entered  the  age 
of  the  laboratory.  Our  dejiartment 
stores  and  others  are  setting  up 
their  own  laboratories  and  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  tell  the  consumers  that  the 
goods  which  they  are  offered  have 
quality  value. 

The  difficultv  with  these  labora¬ 
tories  is  that  they  have  no  stand¬ 
ards  whereby  to  test  their  results. 
.\gain  the  consumer  has  no  stand¬ 
ards.  It  is  practically  impossible  for 
the  housewife,  much  as  some  of  the 
more  advanced  might  desire  this, 
to  buy  by  specification.  The  house¬ 
wife  purchases  many  lines  of  com¬ 
modities.  possiblv  reaching  into  the 
hundreds,  and  if  she  went  out  to 
shop,  armed  with  specifications  to 
buy  these  goods,  she  would  need  to 
carr>'  a  volume  comparable  to  a 
large  stamp  album  with  her.  and 
consult  it  with  every  purchase  she 
made. 

.•\gain.  can  the  ordinanr  woman 
he  expected  to  understand  technical 
matters  such  as  thread  count  and  the 
weighting  of  silk  ?  A  few’  may  know 
that  when  silk  is  heavily  weighted 


it  will  not  stand  dr>-  cleaning  satis¬ 
factorily  ;  but  there  is  also  the  point 
tliat  weighted  silk  may  have  its 
place  in  the  evening  dress,  which 
a  purchaser  desires  shall  drape 
prettily  and  not  wear  too  long. 

In  other  words,  the  woman  shop¬ 
per  knows  that  there  may  be  times 
when  it  is  to  her  advantage  to  buy 
inferior  grades,  but  she  does  not 
want  to  buy  this  type  of  merchan¬ 
dise  when  she  is  looking  for  dura¬ 
bility  and  good  \alue  for  the  money 
she  spends. 

The  present  depression  is  making 
women  think  more  intensively  than 
they  have  thought  for  many  decades 
on  economic  problems.  Rapidly  they 
are  coming  to  view’  industry  as  did 
the  pioneer  women  who  baked  and 
w’ove  and  spun.  Just  as  this  pioneer 
woman  was  the  determining  factor 
in  the  industrial  life  of  her  times, 
our  m<xlern  women  are  coming  to 
realize  that  they  also  are  the  deter¬ 
mining  factor.  The  Dei)artment  of 
Commerce  assures  us  that  the  house¬ 
wives  of  this  nation  buy  85  per 
cent  of  the  consumer  merchandise 
w’hich  is  bought.  Questions  are 
coming  to  the  housew’ife  as  to  how¬ 
to  sjiend  wisely,  and  to  use  this 
s})ending  pow’er  for  the  nation's 
good  economically  as  w’ell  as  for  the 
benefit  of  the  home. 

May  I.  here,  interject  a  personal 
e.\j)erience  which  is  illustrative. 
Some  si.x  years  ago  I  w’as  asked  by 
the  Hoard  of  Managers  of  the  Xew’ 
York  State  Reformator\’  for  Women 
to  assist  in  developing  a  small  gar¬ 
ment  industry  for  the  training  of 
certain  of  the  w’omen  in  the  pow’er- 
sew’ing  trades.  I  secured  the  co- 
oi>eration  of  manufacturers  and  the 
United  Garment  Workers  Union  in 
planning  this  development,  and  was 
able  to  enlist  the  services  of  a  com¬ 
petent  union  w’oman  to  run  the 
pow’er-sew’ing  industry’. 

In  New’  York  State  no  prison- 
made  goods  are  sold  on  our  general 
markets,  unless  they  come  into  the 
State  through  interstate  commerce. 
The  products  of  our  Reformatory 
industry  had  to  be  consumed  by 


other  institutions  of  the  State  and 
its  political  sub-divisions.  We  went 
to  the  Superintendent  of  one  of  our 
City  hospitals  and  secured  from  him 
samples  of  certain  garments  which 
he  was  anxious  should  be  used  in 
his  hospital.  We  took  these  gar¬ 
ments  to  the  trade  and  were  able  to 
suggest  many  improvements  in 
stitching,  etc.,  so  that  a  very  high 
class  garment  was  developetl. 

We  w’ere  given  small  orders  for 
these  standard  garments  and  proved 
that  our  women  could  make  them 
satisfactorily.  We  realized,  how¬ 
ever,  that  for  training  purposes  the 
fiow’  of  work  must  be  kept  up  stead¬ 
ily  day  after  day.  and  the  orders 
were  filled  much  too  rapidly. 
Therefore,  we  centered  on  these 
lines  of  approved  goods  and  manu¬ 
factured  for  stcjck.  Gradually  other 
orders  came  in  and  there  was  a  sup¬ 
ply  on  hand  from  which  they  could 
be  filled.  At  the  end  of  three  years 
we  had  the  industry’  running  steadily 
and  had  exhausted  our  surplus 
stock. 

Need  for  Standard  Articles 

The  value  of  the  standard  article 
W’as  definitely  proved  to  me  by  this 
exj^erimental  w’ork  at  the  Reforma¬ 
tory.  Then  I  was  called  to  serve 
on  a  Committee  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  which  w’as  consider¬ 
ing  the  length  and  width  of  sheets 
for  hosi)ital  use.  We  found  that  in 
the  Ijeginning  there  were  some  53 
lengths  and  a  g(Jodly  number  of 
wi<lths.  It  took  several  years’  work 
to  bring  the  hospitals  to  agree  to 
the  unfiorm  108  inch  Ength.  Today, 

I  believe,  there  is  a  general  under¬ 
standing  that  it  is  Ijetter  value  and 
will  give  longer  wear  than  any 
shorter  sheet. 

Then  came  the  problem  of  how  to 
bring  housew’ives  generally  to  real¬ 
ize  the  value  of  the  standard  com¬ 
modity.  It  is  hard  to  l)e  dramatic 
and  interesting  over  the  length  of 
sheets  or  the  w’ay  jKX'kets  should  be 
stitched,  .\gain  a  memlier  of  our 
staff  showed  me  the  difficulty  of 
the  Government  in  identifying 
goods.  She  had  l)een  a  House 
Economics  teacher  in  the  employ  of 
the  sj)ecial  service  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  .Agriculture.  One  day  she 
W’as  lecturing  to  a  group  of  farmers’ 
w’ives  on  cooking  cereal,  and  instead 
of  saying  “any  cereal”  she  men¬ 
tioned  one  brand  by  name.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  reprimand  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  for  advertising  one  brand. 

The  picture  then  is  this :  The 
housew’ife  wants  to  spend  wisely; 
the  laboratories  are  struggling  with¬ 
out  criteria  to  guide  them ;  the 
Government  cannot  advertise  stand¬ 
ard  products ;  and  yet  wise  spending 
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calls  for  the  housewife-consumer 
and  the  technical  knowledge  being 
brought  together. 

The  (ieneral  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  is  endeavoring  to 
cooj)erate  with  industry  in  organ¬ 
izing  the  consumer  market.  For  the 
last  year  and  a  half  we  have  lieen 
at  work  on  a  W'ise  Spending  Study 
Program.  The  research  which  was 
undertaken  by  the  I)e])artment  of 
Commerce  in  pre])aring  our  ques¬ 
tionnaire  indicatecl  that  billions  of 
dollars  are  wasted  each  year  through 
inade(|uate  shopping  methods.  This 
organization,  the  Xatif)nal  Retail 
Dry  GckkIs  .\ssociation,  has  coojier- 
ated  with  the  Federation  in  this 
study.  W’e  have  made  some  definite 
progress  and  have  develoi)ed  a 
Shopi)ers’  Creed  which  was  prepared 
by  Mrs.  Clarence  Fraim  of  Wil¬ 
mington.  Del.,  the  Chairman  of  our 
Division  of  Industry.  This  Shop¬ 
pers’  Creed  was  published  in  the 
Decemlier  issue  of  The  Bulletin 
of  the  Association.  On  liehalf  of 
the  General  Federation  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  this  cooperation  and 
to  tell  you  that  we  were,  to  use  a 
very  womanly  word,  “thrilled”,  at 
your  editorial  comment  and  com¬ 
mendation. 

Now,  we  of  the  General  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs  are  going  to 
take  our  Shopi^ers’  Creed  serioulsy. 

I  believe  you  will  find  in  the  course 
of  the  ne.xt  few  years  a  great  de¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  returned 
merchandise,  in  the  unfair  use  of 
credit,  and  the  irritating  and  costly 
demand  for  delivery. 

There  are  three  sections  of  the 
Shojqiers’  Creed  which  I  want  to 
discuss  in  more  detail.  First,  we 
jjledge  ourselves — 

“To  avoid  merchandise  known  to 
be  jiroduced  under  unfair  comjieti- 
tive  conditions,  such  as  sweat  shop 
and  prison-made  goods”.  These 
two  are  interrelated  in  the  garment 
industry.  The  unfair  comjietition  of 
prison-made  goods  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  sweat  shop  industry.  I 
am  not  going  at  this  time  into  the 
full  discussion  of  this.  Your  organ¬ 
ization  has  pledged  its  sujiport  to 
the  campaign  which  we  have  launch¬ 
ed  against  unfair  competition  of 
prison-made  goods. 

We  lielieve  that  the  legislative 
campaign  in  which  you  are  cooper¬ 
ating  will  exterminate  this  evil  with¬ 
in  the  next  few  years.  In  the  mean¬ 
time.  we  appeal  to  every  retailer  not 
to  handle  prison-made  merchandise, 
and  to  realize  that  the  women  who 
are  your  largest  customers  are  com¬ 
ing  to  know  that  there  is  a  distinct 
relationship  between  “bargain  sales” 
of  abnormally  cheap  ^rments  and 
the  sweating  of  the  life-blood  out 
of  women  workers.  We  believe  tliat 


the  day  of  the  “liargain  sale "  is 
nearing  its  end.  We  ask  you  to 
help  us  to  carry  out  another  of  our 
pledges  which  is — “That  we  remem- 
iier  that  cheapness  in  itself  is  not 
always  a  bargain  and  consider  suit¬ 
ability  and  durability  as  well  as 
as  price”.  We  are  with  you  in  any 
quality  crusade. 

Simple  Identification  Needed 

'fhe  final  ))oint  which  I  want  to 
take  up  is  the  oiiening  paragraph 
of  our  Creed,  which  reads — “Make 
known  my  merchandise  needs  and 
preferences  in  advance  whenever 
the  opiM)rtunity  is  presented”.  This 
is  the  mo.st  difficult  to  carry  into 
effect,  for.  as  I  have  already  ixiinted 
out.  the  woman  shopjier  is  not  tech¬ 
nically  trained,  that  as  a  rule  she 
cannot  buy  by  specification,  and  that 
she  wants  simplified  practice  in 
identifying  the  goods  which  have 
durability  and  good  value  for  the 
money  they  cost. 

.\1I  these  factors  and  my  own 
exiierience  led  me  to  lend  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  ear  to  the  request  that  I  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  National  Standards 
Council.  I  believe  in  the  National 
Standards  Council  lies  the  solution 
of  many  of  the  consumer’s  prob¬ 
lems.  The  plan  of  the  Council  is 
simi)le,  and  yet  difficult  to  carry  into 
effect  unless  retailers  lend  their  sup- 
jxirt.  The  plan  is  to  organize  In¬ 
stitutes  in  the  several  trailes  and  for 
these  Institutes  to  adopt  standards 
which  are  practicable  from  the 
manufacturing  viewixiint.  We  real¬ 
ize  that  there  will  be  many  grades 
which  are  standard  but  [lerhaps  here 
an  illustration  will  exjilain  my 
ix)int. 

Two  years  ago  the  manufacturers 
of  brooms  met  at  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  organized  a 
Broom  Institute  which  set  up  a 
standard  for  a  broom  which  was 
approved  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  .Agriculture  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Then  one  broom  man¬ 
ufacturer  undertook  to  manufacture 
according  to  this  standard,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  National  Standards 
Council  to  certify  his  brooms.  'I'here 
are  three  grades  of  these  brooms, 
according  to  price  and  the  use  to 
which  they  shall  be  put. 

A  year  ago,  on  a  hot  July  <lay, 
the  first  standard  broom  was  ])re- 
sented  to  Mrs.  John  F.  Sippel,  then 
President  of  the  General  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs,  for  the 
women  of  the  country,  and  a  few 
weeks  later  a  second  standard  broom 
was  presented  to  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  for  the  women  of  the 
Empire  State.  Two  interesting  de¬ 
velopments  followed.  First,  Mrs. 


.Sippel  took  the  broom  home,  where 
her  maid  subjected  it  to  daily  use 
and  to  very  intensive  use,  as  the 
maid  olqects  to  vacuum  cleaners. 
.\t  the  eiid  of  the  year,  the  broom 
showed  little  signs  of  wear.  There 
was  undoubtedly  good  value  when 
jiut  to  a  “use  by  the  user”  test,  as 
Mr.  Hoover  has  taught  us  to  desig¬ 
nate  such  tests. 

The  second,  and  even  more  in¬ 
teresting  ]X)int.  is  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  is  receiving  rejjeated  orders 
for  the  standard  brooms.  In  fact, 
so  successful  has  his  demonstration 
been  that  other  broom  manufac¬ 
turers  are  planning  to  adopt  the 
standard. 

Standards  for  Each  Line 

In  many  of  the  lines  in  which 
you  are  most  interested,  the  dry 
goods  lines,  this  same  jilan  can  work. 
An  Institute  in  pajamas  could  set 
iq)  a  standard  which  would  assure 
the  purchaser  that  size  fourteen  was 
really  size  fourteen,  and  that  the 
article  was  preshrunk  and  of  fast 
color.  This  same  jirocess  could  be 
applied  to  many,  many  lines.  The 
housewives  will  welcome  it.  It  will 
serve  waste.  .And  if  the  manufac¬ 
turers  who  adopt  the  standards  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Institute  will  u.se  the 
National  Standards  Council  laliel, 
the  consumer-buyer  will  easily  iden¬ 
tify  the  goods.  .A  stamp  album  will 
not  be  necessary.  She  will  only  need 
to  know  the  labelling  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Standards  Council  and  to  de¬ 
termine  which  grade  of  the  labelled 
article  will  meet  her  pocketbook. 

Mrs.  Sipjiel,  because  of  her  var¬ 
ied  exiierience,  hjs  recently  accepted 
the  Presidency  of  the  National 
Standards  Council,  which  is  safely 
guarded  as  a  service  organization, 
operated  not  for  profit,  but  to  aid 
the  consumer.  Its  funds  will  lx 
used  for  policing,  so  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  will  have  a  place  to  carry 
protests  and  from  which  to  receive 
jirotection. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  (ioods 
.Association  can  render  a  very  not¬ 
able  and  worthwhile  service  to  the 
consumer  if  it  will  encourage  the, 
may  I  say,  infant  undertaking  which 
is  full  of  ]X)tentiality  for  the  con¬ 
sumer.  and  through  the  consumer 
for  industry  in  general.  The  adop¬ 
tion  by  the  manufacturer  of  staple 
and  ordinary  consumer  goods,  of 
the 'plan  and  label  of  the  National 
Standards  Council  will  enable  the 
Housewives  of  this  nation  to  make 
good  on  the  first  of  the  pledges  in 
the  Shoppers’  Creed,  “To  make 
known  my  merchandise  needs  and 
preferences  whenever  the  opportun¬ 
ity  is  presented.” 
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PROMOTIMG  THE  STORE 


A  GOOD  MARCH — a  good  Spring  season 

The  March  Sales  Promotion  Calendar 

By  FRANK  SPAETH 
Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


According  to  general  belief,  the  most  imix)rt- 
ant  single  event  in  March  and  April,  which  influ¬ 
ences  our  business  and  our  selling  plans,  is  Easter. 
Many  advertisers  believe  that  the  entire  sales  promo¬ 
tional  calendar  is  contingent  on  the  date  of  this 
event.  During  the  next  five  years,  the  dates  of  Easter 
vary  from  March  28  to  .April  21.  as  follows: 


Ash  Wednesday 

Easter 

1933 

March  1 

.April  16 

1934 

February  14 

.April  1 

1935 

March  6 

.April  21 

1936 

Februaf)’  26 

.April  12 

1937 

February’  10 

March  28 

Preparing  Plan  to  Attract  Early  Purchasing 

According  to  many  retail  advertisers,  a  late  Easter 
offers  a  greater  promotional  opjx)rtunity.  because  of  the 
natural  inspiration  given  to  the  purchase  of  apparel 
since : 

1.  New  s])ring  fashions  are  more  readily 
accepted 

2.  Sjiring.  itself,  is  more  evident 

•An  early  Easter,  although  tending  to  rush  the  season, 
allows  only  a  limited  “promotional-time”  to  l)e  utilized 
from  the  date  when  new  Spring  fashions  are  available 
— safely,  without  undue  experimentation — to  the  date 
of  Easter  itself.  A  late  Easter  has  an  obvious  advantage 
in  that  respect.  On  the  other  hand,  an  early  Easter 
should  really  make  people  purchase  earlier  than  usual. 
From  this  scattered  reasoning  it  is  evident  that  there 
e.\ists  a  wide  variance  of  opinion  on  the  promotional 
|X)ssibiIities  of  early  or  late  Easters.  It  is  propt)sed 
here  to  show  that  either  a  later  or  an  early  Easter 
requires  the  same  promotional  technk|ue.  Without  un¬ 
duly  rushing  the  season,  regardless  of  the  date  of 
Easter,  aggressive  plans  should  lie  prepared  in  March 
to  attract  early  purchasing.  Taking  the  sales  volume 
of  the  two  months,  March  and  .April,  together,  during 
both  a  year  of  late  Easter  and  one  of  early  Easter,  there 
is  little  difference  between  the  two  totals.  In  the  case 
of  an  early  Blaster,  the  sales  volume  of  March  rapidly 
reaches  upward.  This  rapid  movement  does  not  occur 
in  March  in  a  year  with  a  late  Easter.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  sales  curve  usually  swings  gradually,  not  abruptly, 
to  the  high  peak  in  .April. 

.As  emphasized  heretofore,  regardless  of  the  date  of 
Easter,  early  purchasing  must  be  attracted  because — 


1.  When  Easter  comes  late,  it  is  necessary  to 
obtain  early  acceptance  of  spring  fashions 
— to  make  customers  conscious  as  soon  as 
possible  of  the  new  season,  the  newness  of 
fashion,  in  order  to  offset  or  equalize  the 
sales  stimulus  brought  about  by  an  earlier 
Easter  the  year  before. 

2.  When  Easter  comes  early,  it  acts  as  a  pub¬ 
licity  agent  giving  momentum  to  early 
buying  by  making  people  conscious  of 
Spring  and  the  need  for  new  things.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  limited  time  between  the  date 
when  new  volume  fashions  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  and  the  date  of  the  early  Easter, 
aggressive  promotions  are  needed  to  l)enefit 
to  the  maximum  e.xtent  from  this  concen¬ 
trated  sales  stimulus. 

If  we  are  successful  in  attracting  early  purchasing, 
it  will  mean  that  winter  apparel  will  be  thrown  aside 
much  earlier.  It  will  mean  that  early  in  February  our 
winter  stocks  must  be  cleared  out.  It  will  mean  that 
all  apparel  and  accessory  departments  must  be  ready 
with  representative  Spring  stocks  at  least  by  February 
15th.  It  will  be  necessary  to  begin  our  Spring  promo¬ 
tions  early,  including  in  our  calendar  a  sufficient  numl)er 
of  well-planned  and  well-organized,  aggressive  dejwrt- 
mental  events.  The  word  aggressive  is  used,  not  simply 
because  business  will  continue  to  be  hard  to  get,  but 
also  l)ecause  we  need  to  get  the  Spring  season  under 
way  early. 

I’romotions  for  leading  volume  dejiartments  should 
be  intensively  planned,  with  all  the  ability  and  brains 
we  have.  It  can  be  safely  said  that  with  a  satisfactory 
March  business,  chances  are  high  for  a  good  Spring 
season.  .A  poor  March — a  crippled  Spring  season.  We 
must  lie  doubly  careful  and  we  must  put  forth  extra 
efforts  to  save  our  Spring  business,  by  strengthening  in 
even,’  conceivable  way  our  March  promotional  calen¬ 
dar. 

Advance  Promotional  Emphasis  on  Fashions 

It  is  advisable,  when  Easter  is  early,  to  advance  our 
promotional  emphasis  on  fashions,  in  order  to  cash  in 
on  the  business  which  Easter  usually  brings  to  the 
store.  I^y  out  promotional  plans  in  such  a  way  that 
mass  demands  for  Spring  apparel  will  begin  on  March 
1st.  The  last  week  in  February  is  none  too  early  to 
l)egin  this  intensive  campaign.  Alake  customers  realize 
that  Easter  is  early. 
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When  Easter  is  late,  use  the  same  aggressive  promo¬ 
tional  methods  although  place  more  emphasis  on  com¬ 
plete  fashion  information,  the  trend,  new  colors  and 
materials. 

Eliminate  Early  After-Easter  Sales  of  Apparel 

Unless  Easter  falls  late  in  April,  it  is  suggested  that 
after-Easter  sales  of  apparel  be  eliminated.  Even 
though  Easter  is  past,  keep  emphasizing  the  newness 
of  fashions.  The  buying  public,  after  a  long  educational 
program  on  the  part  of  stores,  feels  that  an  after-Easter 
sale  is  made  up  of  old  stocks  and  usually  earmarks  this 
event  as  a  clearance.  Store  must  mark  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  extending  the  season  for  the  purchase 
of  Spring  apparel  as  long  as  possible. 

Continue  to  promote  the  newness  of  fashion  until 
about  April  10th,  then  pound  away  on  sales  of  Spring 
fashions,  and  just  before  May  1st  begin  your  decisive 
clearances.  Mass  demand  for  Spring  apparel  usually 
ends  around  April  15th.  At  times,  we  endeavor  to 
throttle  a  season  too  early  by  not  waiting  until  mass 
demand  ends. 

Leading  Volume  Departments 

What  are  your  leading  volume  departments  for 
March?  In  most  stores,  this  list  will  include  coats, 
dresses,  hosiery,  millinery,  shoes,  silks,  toilet  goods, 
wash  goods,  lingerie,  men’s  furnishings,  clothing,  in 
fants’  wear,  rugs  and  draperies,  furniture  and  house- 
wares.  Some  of  these,  of  course,  are  leading  depart¬ 
ments  almost  any  or  every  month  in  the  year,  no  matter 
what  promotional  effort  is  placed  behind  them.  Never¬ 
theless,  they  make  up  the  base-volume  of  our  store  and 
selling  plans  should  be  laid  carefully  to  maintain  or 
even  strengthen  their  position  in  March. 


percentages  are  taken  from  a  past  report  showing 
average  percentages. 

Women's  dresses — 9.41% 


This  is  one  of  the  test  volume  months  of  Spring 
for  these  two  leading  departments.  Concentrate  your 
l)romotions  on  the  best  selling  price  ranges.  Hold  a 
fashion  show  about  March  10th.  Get  behind  fashion 
firsts.  Last  year  one  store  hit  upon  a  smart  idea  to  tie 
up  fashion  firsts  and  Paris  originals,  by  using  cable¬ 
gram  reproductions  that  gave  news  of  fashions  spon¬ 
sored  by  Paris  which  were  already  in  its  shops.  These 
small  ads  were  headed — “Flashes  from  Paris  open¬ 
ings.”  Feature  new  colors  in  coordinated  promotions. 
Display  accessories  in  your  apparel  sections.  Find  out 
what  social  activities  will  take  place  in  your  city  and 
feature  evening  apparel  for  them.  March  usually  begins 
the  outdoor  sports  season. 


March  is  the  biggest  volume  month  of  Spring  for 
these  two  leading  departments.  April  is  second.  Vol¬ 
ume  drops  acutely  after  April.  Concentrate  on  your 
fastest  selling  types  and  your  fastest  selling  price  lines 
in  a  series  of  one  price  promotions.  Get  a  fashion  story 
across  in  each  ad. 

For  all  fashion  departments,  coordinate  your  promo¬ 
tional  activities.  Read  C.  I.  Burtanger’s  article  on  the 
Dramatization  of  Color,  in  the  August  Data  Book. 
Appoint  an  effective  style  committee  now  and  put  it 
to  work.  Read  Tobe’s  article  also  in  the  August  Data 
Book  for  further  information  on  promoting  fashions. 


Misses’  dresses  — 8.6 


Women’s  coats — 11.29% 
Misses’  coats  — 11.11 


Suggestions  for  Departments  of  Seasonal  Importance 

Many  other  departments  are  important,  too,  and 
especially  important  during  March  and  April.  There¬ 
fore,  in  addition  to  knowing  what  departments  produce 
most  volume,  it  is  also  necessary  to  find  out  what  vol¬ 
ume  smaller  departments  contribute  for  March  alone. 
For  instance,  although  art  goods  contributes  only  1.2 
jier  cent  to  total  store  volume,  it  contributes  in  March 
8.66  jier  cent  of  that  1.2  per  cent — its  test  month  in  the 
Spring  season.  The  point  is  that  March  is  the  most 
important  month  of  Spring  for  this  minor  department 
and  for  that  reason  it  should  be  given  promotional  sup¬ 
port.  To  clarify  this  point  further,  ilarch  sales  per¬ 
centage  to  total  annual  sales  of  the  furniture  depart¬ 
ment  amounts  to  6.71  per  cent — a  low  percentage,  al¬ 
though  this  department  is  still  a  volume  leader  in  March. 

Analyze  each  department  to  find  out : — 

1.  The  percentage  of  March  sales  to  total 
March  sales  for  store.  (What  the  relative 
importance  of  department’s  business  is  to 
total  store’s  volume.) 

2.  The  jiercentage  of  March  sale  to  total  an¬ 
nual  sales  for  department.  (What  the  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of  March  business  of  this 
department  is  to  the  other  months  of  the 
year.) 

In  an  effort  to  illustrate  the  seasonal  importance  of 
these  minor  departments — as  well  as  the  leading  vol¬ 
ume  departments — the  following  March  sales  percent¬ 
ages  to  total  department  annual  figures  are  used.  These 


Hosiery — 7.55% 

This  March  make  an  effort  to  bring  up  the  average 
sale  in  this  important  department,  by  staging  a  few 
promotions  on  higher  priced  hosiery.  In  your  sale 
smashes  of  pre-Easter  hosiery  events,  be  sure  this  year 
to  include  an  order  blank  and  coupon  in  your  advertise¬ 
ment  and,  in  order  to  make  it  really  effective,  make 
every  color  understandable.  For  instance,  Mayfari 
means  nothing  as  a  color  on  an  order  blank ;  if  Mayfari 
is  a  light  tan  specify  as  such. 

Silks— 11.84% 

Biggest  month  in  the  year  for  this  leading  depart¬ 
ment.  This  is  also  true  of  notions  and  patterns,  and 
almost  true  of  laces  and  trimmings.  Early  in  March 
stimulate  and  renew  interest  in  home  sewing  by  staging 
a  March  sewing  week.  Have  salesgirls  model  fabrics 
at  each  selling  table  for  each  event.  Make  up  a  few 
new  models  for  display  forms.  Read  H.  S.  Gelbtrunk’s 
article  on  promoting  the  silk  department,  appearing  in 
the  August  issue  of  the  Data  Book.  Note  the  import¬ 
ance  he  gives  to  fashion  training.  Promote  business 
from  your  list  of  dressmakers. 

Toilet  Goods — 7.37% 

One  of  the  best  months  in  Spring  for  this  leading 
department.  If  advisable,  stage  a  dram  sale  of  perfume. 
Select  a  few  fast  selling  items  for  single  promotion, 
especially  perfumes  for  Easter  gifts  (if  Easter  is  early) 
and  Spring  brides.  In  mid-March  schedule  a  Monthly 
Sale  of  Toiletries. 
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Women’s  shoes  —  8.85% 

Women’s  millinery — 11.07 

The  second  best  month  in  Spring  for  these  leading 
departments.  An  early  Easter  will  bring  volume  up 
higher.  Get  as  much  as  possible  and  establish  a  sur¬ 
plus  to  offset  any  losses  which  may  occur  in  April. 
Just  before  the  height  of  the  Spring  season,  it  is  usually 
very  effective  to  select  the  best  selling  price  in  certain 
fashion  departments  and  lay  out  a  definite  campaign 
of  one  price  ads,  putting  across  the  appeal  of  “right 
in  price,  in  complete  selections  and  in  smartest  and 
wanted  fashions.”  This  idea  will  register  strongly  for 
these  two  departments. 

Men’s  furnishings — 5.45% 

Encourage  early  purchasing  in  this  important  depart¬ 
ment  with  a  few  well-planned  shirt  promotions.  (See 
men’s  clothing.) 

Draperies — 8.22% 

Rugs  — 8.57 

Furniture — 6.71 

In  these  three  leading  departments  promote ;  new 
curtains  and  drapes  for  Spring,  slip  covers,  awnings. 
The  appeal — “is  your  house  wearing  a  winter  garment?” 
Stage  a  three  price  curtain  smash  promotion.  Plan 
your  rug  storage  publicity.  After  the  Mid-Winter  sale, 
feature  better  items.  Open  newly  decorated  model 
rooms  and  announce  early. 

Housewares — 8.57  % 

A  leading  department.  March  sales  of  housewares, 
china  and  glass  are  important.  Use  as  many  small  cuts 
as  possible.  Promote  garden  equipment,  rose  bush  and 
shrub  sales — begin  the  event  on  Luther  Burbank’s  birth¬ 
day,  March  7th.  Do  not  overlook  the  value  of  promot¬ 
ing  mothproof  garment  bags,  cedar  chests,  and  moth 
preventatives. 

Wash  Goods — 10.71% 

There  is  usually  more  volume  in  March  than  in 
April  in  this  leading  department  although  less  than  in 
May  and  June.  Feature  girls’  dress  fabric  promotions. 
Have  salesgirls  model  fabrics  for  each  event.  During 
March  sewing  weeks,  have  a  girls’  dress-making  con¬ 
test.  (See  silks.) 

Lingerie — 6.2% 

In  this  department,  promote  new  spring  underwear, 
gifts  for  brides  and  for  Easter,  if  early.  Lay  out  a 
campaign  featuring  slips. 

Infants’  Wear — 7.79% 

In  this  leading  department,  March  is  the  second  best 
month  in  Spring.  Plan  a  real  campaign.  Do  not  over¬ 
look  the  promotional  emphasis  of  Easter.  For  one  of 
your  special  ads,  group  a  number  of  fast  selling  items 
at  one  low  price.  Appeal  to  prospective  mothers  and 
mothers  of  tiny  tots. 

Juniors  and  Girls — 9.97% 

Boys’  Wear  — 7.77 

March  is  the  second  best  month  for  these  depart¬ 
ments.  Plan  intensively  a  feature  promotion  every 


Friday  flight.  Promote  in  one  ad  complete  ensembles 
for  Easter.  Find  out  when  Easter  vacation  is  in  your 
city  and  feature  a  big  promotion  of  youth’s  apparel. 
Promote  blue  suits  for  boys,  holiday  party  frocks  for 
Junior  Misses.  Plan  for  your  camp  department  open¬ 
ing.  Stores  that  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  auditor¬ 
iums  or  Tea  Rooms,  will  plan  during  the  Easter  vaca¬ 
tion  to  give  interesting  programs  of  special  interest  to 
juveniles,  such  as  children’s  movies,  doll  dressing  com¬ 
petition,  Punch  and  Judy  show,  drawing  competition, 
Easter  playlets,  etc. 

Mens’  clothing — 7.79% 

A  leading  department.  Get  men  started  buying  early. 
March  is  the  second  best  month  of  the  year.  With  an 
early  Easter  it  should  be  first.  Topcoat  season  is  usually 
short-lived,  so  get  after  this  business  at  the  first  touch 
of  mild  weather.  Concentrate  your  promotions  on  this 
classification,  the  first  or  second  week  in  March,  with 
an  ad  every  day.  In  order  to  present  a  more  dominant 
message  to  attract  men’s  business,  why  not  prepare  a 
joint  or  companion  campaign  for  both  clothing  and 
furnishings  under  one  heading,  featuring  one-price 
items — the  best  selling  price  items?  Use  this  type  of 
promotion  as  a  strong  bid  for  business  each  Saturday. 
With  each  suit  sale,  have  salesmen  hand  customer  a 
card  showing  what  accessories  have  been  selected  to 
wear  with  that  particular  suit.  Have  accessories  brought 
up  while  suit  is  being  fitted.  It  may  be  advisable  to 
have  three  or  four  basic  color  groups  displayed  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  clothing  department. 

Woolen  dress  goods — 11.11% 

Best  month  of  the  Spring  season.  Volume  drops 
acutely  after  March  31st.  Promote  best  sellers.  (See 
silks  and  wash  goods.) 

Domestics — 8.03  % 

A  good  month  for  feature  events.  Feature  new  bed¬ 
spreads  at  a  popular  price.  A  sale  of  sheets  and  turkish 
towels  will  bring  business. 

Silverware — 6.39% 

For  Easter  gifts — needs  promotion.  Many  stores 
hold  a  half-price  sale  of  discontinued  designs. 

Jewelry — 6.53% 

Put  more  of  a  fashion  story  in  your  promotions  of 
jewelry  and  you  will  bring  volume  up  in  March.  Too 
many  low  priced  sales  have  been  held.  Use  both,  but 
strike  a  happy  medium  and  you  will  reach  your  better 
customers  as  well  as  your  bargain  hunters. 

Art  Goods — 8.66% 

Not  a  leading  department,  but  this  is  its  best  month 
in  the  Spring  season.  Hook  rug  making  or  other  dem¬ 
onstrations  will  create  interest  in  this  department. 

Gloves — 8.63% 

Second  best  month  in  the  Spring  season.  Plan  a 
huge  one  price  promotion  around  March  17th.  Although 
not  a  volume  leader,  this  is  a  very  profitable  depart¬ 
ment.  Because  of  a  very  seasonal  business,  however,  it 
needs  real  genuine  promotional  direction.  Watch  your 
displays  to  see  that  the  coordination  of  accessories  in- 
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elude  gloves.  Through  salespeople,  some  stores  have 
endeavored  to  sell  two  pairs  of  gloves  to  one  customer 
— one  jiair  always  clean  to  retain  the  complete  ensemble 
and  color  harmony. 

Corsets — ^9.51% 

Corset  business  is  a  Spring  business.  March  is  one 
of  the  best  months.  Stimulus  of  early  Easter  should 
make  it  the  best.  .Although  not  a  volume  leader,  this 
is  a  very  profitable  department — probably  the  most 
profitable  in  the  store.  Strong,  consistent,  interesting 
promotions  of  foundation  garments  are  needed.  Every 
woman  needs  a  foundation  garment  under  new  clothes. 
One  or  even  more  advertisements  should  be  used  each 
week,  getting  over  a  fashion  story  as  well  as  a  price 
appeal.  Apparel  saleswomen  should  be  trained  to  sug¬ 
gest  foundation  garments  when  the  customer  is  buying 
a  dress. 

House  dresses — 8.51% 

Schedule  a  feature  promotion  of  early  morning 
frocks.  Promote  your  best  selling  price. 

Women’s  suits — 17.08% 

Higgest  month  of  the  year.  It’s  a  three  months 
business.  February,  March  and  .April — over  41%  of 
the  total  year’s  business.  If  suits  are  to  lie  sold  this 
year,  get  behind  them  in  a  vigorous  manner  with  a 
dominant  cam]jaign.  Concentrate  on  best  selling  styles 
and  price  lines.  Feature  the  distinguishing  fashion 
fH»ints.  Begin  your  campaign  early.  Feature  one  pirice 
ads.  . 

Beauty  Shop — 8.37% 

There  are  no  statistics  availaMe,  although  you  can  be 
assured  of  the  fa't  that  thousands  of  women  in  your 
city  will  visit  a  beauty  salon  one  to  three  weeks  lief  ore 
Easter — many  of  them  I’or  permanent  waves.  It  is 
therefore  advisable,  after  a  few  earlier  ads,  to  concen¬ 
trate  your  space  for  the  promotion  of  the  beauty  shop 
within  the  period  of  two  weeks  before  Easter.  Several 
suggestions  follow : 

How  will  you  face  the  bright  spring  days? 

Learn  the  lu.xury  of  a  Francis  Fox  scalp  treatment. 
Let  a  Tourneur  make-up  show  how  lovely  you  can  lie. 
Has  your  beauty  gone  to  your  head? 

Is  your  face  dressed  for  spring,  1933? 

Many  a  glorified  girl  got  that  way  with  our  Evera 
Permanent  Wave. 

.\  new  version  of  keeping  one’s  head. 

If  you  feel  hesitant  about  meeting  jieople,  invest  in  a 
Tourneur  makeup. 

-Are  you  pleased  with  your  complexion? 

Prouiotions  of  Easter  Importance 

Promotions  revolving  around  the  date  of  Easter  in¬ 
clude  : 

1.  Easter  travel — luggage  and  apparel. 

2.  Blaster  gifts — perfumes,  handkerchiefs, 
toilet  goods,  hosiery,  jewelry,  bags,  sta¬ 
tionery,  silver,  lingerie,  etc. 

4.  Easter  tovs  and  candies. 


4.  Easter  v^acation — apparel. 

5.  Easter  or  Spring  brides — utilize  the  budget 
idea  in  your  brides  promotion  by  featuring 
three  trousseaux  —  complete  —  at  three 
different  prices. 

Miscellaneous  Promotions  and  Suggestions 

This  year,  plan  to  make  a  strong  play  for  additional 
volume  by  apjiealing  to  business  and  professional 
women.  Many  stores  find  it  effective  to  sketch  and 
present  comjilete  wardrobes,  using  the  budget  appeal 
in  three  different  price  zones.  One  very  good  promo¬ 
tion  last  year — “Come  to  Bamberger’s  and  see  what  a 
budget  can  do  for  a  business  girl.” 

Your  customers  will  also  l)e  thinking  about  storing 
furs  and  winter  coats.  Prejjare  definite  plans  this  year 
to  get  the  lion’s  share  of  this  business.  This  campaign, 
direct  mail  and  newspapers,  should  l)egin  April  1st. 

In  the  sportswear  department,  aside  from  your  regu¬ 
lar  promotions  of  knit  suits,  coats,  etc.,  promote  the 
idea  of  letting  the  customer  ensemble  her  own  sports 
costume — a  sweater  and  a  skirt — from  a  wide  selection 
of  both,  preferably  at  one  promoted  price. 

Promote  evening  gowns  just  liefore  .Ash  Wednesday, 
t<j  capitalize  on  Pre-Lenten  social  activities. 

March  17th  is  St.  Patrick’s  Day.  Here  again,  in 
most  districts,  it  is  possible  to  cash  in  on  more  evening 
apparel  business,  because  St.  Patrick’s  Day  is  usually 
classed  by  Catholics  as  an  exception  in  Lent.  Many 
dances  and  social  events  are  held  that  night.  Also  iilan  a 
St.  Patrick’s  Day  luncheon  in  the  Tea  Room,  for  both 
children  and  adults. 

You  have  an  opixjrtunity  to  promote  your  telephone 
order  service  on  March  10th,  on  which  date  the  tele- 
l)hone  was  first  used  in  1876.  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
inventor  of  the  telephone,  was  l)orn  on  March  3rd,  1847. 

In  each  advertisement,  it  is  suggested,  whenever  a 
large  dress  or  coat  illustration  is  used,  that  the  artist 
also  sketch  from  stock  the  hat  and  shoes  accompanying 
the  large  dress  or  coat  illustration,  so  that  all  three 
may  be  advertised. 

.Another  suggestion  which  will  improve  service  and  at 
the  -same  time  intensify  selling  appeal,  is  to  have  a 
miniature  departmental  display  of  the  merchandise 
which  is  displayed  in  the  window,  so  that  this  second 
selling  contact  may  be  made  with  the  customer.  Many 
times,  a  customer,  after  Itecoming  interested  in  a  certain 
displayed  garment  in  the  window,  loses  this  interest 
when  entering  the  department  because  no  second  contact 
is  made.  It  is  emphatically  advisable  to  have  this  display 
featured,  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  seen  by  the  customer 
when  she  first  enters  the  department. 

Many  suggestive  items  can  l)e  .sold,  when  displayed 
in  our  windows,  with  other  allied  articles.  For  e.xample, 
in  our  display  of  children’s  apparel  for  Easter,  it  would 
be  very  effective  to  include  in  this  display  certain  types 
of  Easter  toys.  This  will  not  only  sell  Easter  toys,  but 
it  will  also  create  Easter  atmosphere.  This  thought 
should  not  only  be  carried  out  for  Easter,  but  should 
l)e  done  every  day  in  the  year. 

This  very  briefly  treats  almost  all  the  important 
March  departments.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  this 
year  no  plan  will  be  complete  without  serious  thinking 
and  hard-headed  planning,  applied  to  every  department 
in  the  store.  An  analysis,  furnishing  facts  and  ample 
thinking-time  for  the  i)reparation  of  the  plan,  will  make 
the  March  campaign  replete  with  interesting  promotion¬ 
al  ideas  and  a  sales-getting  spirit.  “Save  March  and 
cash  in  on  a  good  Spring  business.  , 
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DISPLAY  MAHAGEMENT 


Expressionism 


You  have  seen  many  displays  ui 
goods — but  the  displays  that 
made  impressions  were  express¬ 
ive  of  the  merchandise. 

In  the  June  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  the  four  different  set-up 
methods  employed  in  modern  mer¬ 
chandising  were  discussed.  As  the 
next  step,  following  the  analysis  of 
the  “hack-height.”  “stair-step,” 
“mechanical  symmetry”  and  “j)er- 
spective”  types  of  set-ups,  Mr. 
Chord  discusses  the  proper  use  of 
height,  balance  and  angles,  in  creat¬ 
ing  displays  which  possess  individu¬ 
ality  and  are  expressive  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  to  be  shown. 

Effective  displays  do  not  come 
by  accident — except  occasionally — 
and  they  are  the  result  of  a  special 
“gift.”  only  insofar  as  a  display- 
man  may  have  a  {jarticularly  observ¬ 
ant  eye  and  an  unusually  sensitive 
feeling  for  balance  and  line  and  the 
other  factors  which  go  toward  the 
making  of  a  pleasing  display. 

The  fundamental  principles,  once 
analyzed  and  thoroughly  mastered, 
can  1)6  depended  upon  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  displays  that  have  pull¬ 
ing  power,  no  matter  what  the 
problem  in  the  particular  case  may 
be. 

Almost  every  window  display  in¬ 
volves  the  points  discussed  in  this 
article. — The  Editor. 

*  *  * 

When  Merchandise  Groups 
Line  Up 

There  is  a  very  important  point 
which  you  must  consider  if  you  are 
to  have  correctly  arranged  perspec¬ 
tive  displays.  This  point  is  likely  to 
appear  rather  confusing  as  it  is  the 
opening  up,  to  prevent  the  lining  up, 
of  merchandise  groups  in  displays. 
Groups  of  merchandise  must  not 
line  up.  By  lining  up,  we  mean  that 
when  a  group  of  merchandise  at  the 
front  of  the  window  is  directly  in 
front  of  a  group  further  back  in  the 
display,  if  you  stand  directly  in 
front  of  the  front  group,  you  can¬ 
not  see  the  back  group;  or  you  can 
only  see  parts  of  the  group  in  back. 
•Sometimes  five  merchandise 
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groups  will  l)e  so  arranged  in  a 
window  that  the  fifth  group  will  l)e 
coralled  in  the  center  of  the  display. 
In  such  an  arrangement  it  will  be 


OPPORTUNITY 

In  the  ninjorily  of  retail  mereuii- 
tile  establishmenU  nierehaiitii  have 
learned  throu(;h  hitter  experience, 
acquired  during  the  past  depression 
period,  of  the  destruction  to  their 
business  brought  on  through  the 
“trading  down”  era.  Merchants  have 
learned  how  bad  a  bargain  low 
priced  merchandise  can  be. 

The  pa.st  depression  period  has  also 
given  merchants  time  to  observe  the 
folly  of  profitless  volume  sales.  Mer¬ 
chants  are  now  returning  to  the 
methods  of  merchandising  used  when 
merchandise  was  sold  at  a  profit  and 
sales  were  made  on  merchandise  of 
merit. 

Opportunity!  This  is  the  display 
man's  opportunity  to  plan  with  the 
merchandising  executive,  the  fall  dis¬ 
play.  Plan  to  introduce  new  mer¬ 
chandise  of  merit  to  the  passing 
shoppers;  create  a  desire  to  possess 
and  buy  new  garments,  new  colors, 
new  styles — merchandise  of  merit 
which  sells  at  a  profit. 

This  is  the  big  opportunity  offered 
to  you  now! 

C.  A.  VOSBURG 
President,  I.  A.  D.  M. 


impossible  to  see  more  than  three 
merchandise  groups  at  a  time  and 
it  should  he  possible  to  see  every 
group.  You  will  find,  as  you  work 
with  groups,  that  the  best  numlter 
of  groups  for  a  small  window  will 
lie  three,  while  larger  windows  can 
employ  four,  five,  or  more.  The 
number  of  groups  will  depend  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  size  of  the  \vindf)w 


and  the  character  of  the  ttierchan- 
dise,  whether  it  is  a  showing  of 
faticy,  high  priced  merchandise,  or 
a  sales  idea.  Naturally,  you  will  use 
fewer  groups  in  presentation  dis¬ 
plays,  and  the  fewer  the  groups  the 
less  likely  the  danger  of  lining  up. 

Speaking  of  Height 

Oftentimes  a  group  of  merchan¬ 
dise  in  a  display  is  ruined  by  the  use 
of  poor  height.  This  is  usually  the 
result  of  an  incomplete  stock  of  fix¬ 
tures  or  little  knowledge  of  the 
fundamentals  of  disi>lay.  As  far  as 
height  is  concerned,  height  limits  or 
modifies  the  existence  or  character 
of  the  merchandise  lieing  displayed. 
Height  gives  jierspective  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  picture.  It  is  usually  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  intelligent  use  of  fix¬ 
tures  and  merchandise.  But  the 
merchandise  height  in  a  window 
must  be  correctly  placed  or  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  display  will  l)ecome 
affected.  (Meaning  in  this  instance, 
the  l)alance  formed  by  the  placement 
of  the  merchandise  in  relation  to  the 
center  of  the  window ;  not  the  rest 
of  the  window.) 

When  true  perspective  is  obtained 
in  a  display,  the  displayman  will 
have  a  complete  understanding  of 
height  as  applied  to  fixtures  and 
merchandise.  Then  it  won’t  matter 
whether  the  displays  are  viewed 
from  the  front  or  the  side.  They 
will  always  be  correct.  Perspective 
displays  are  always  interesting.  Per- 
soective  displays  are  never  set  or 
fiat.  Height,  therefore,  is  the  first 
principle  to  understand  in  j>erspec- 
tive.  And  in  order  to  ol)tain  the 
correct  understanding  of  height,  we 
must  explain  its  use  and  its  abuse. 
Like  every  good  principle,  if  not 
understood,  more  harm  than  good 
results. 

The  average  displayman  runs  to 
extremes  when  he  uses  height  in  his 
windows.  He  does  not  seem  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  importance  of  this  vital 
fundamental.  He  seems  to  follow 
the  road  of  least  resistance  and 
arranges  his  trims  any  old  way,  us¬ 
ually  the  quickest  way.  It  is  very 
liard  to  set  a  rule  that  will  establish 
the  exact  variation  of  heights  I)e- 
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tween  the  different  objects  in  a  win¬ 
dow.  A  hat  group,  for  instance,  will 
not  use  the  same  height  between 
objects  that  a  group  composed  of 
shoes  will;  a  group  composed  of 
luggage  will  not  use  the  same  height 
between  objects  that  a  group  com¬ 
posed  of  blankets  will.  You  must 
use  your  own  judgment,  but  don  t 
run  to  extremes. 

One  rule  that  is  almost  infallible 
concerns  the  use  of  grouped  fixtures 
like  pedestals  and  individual  groups 
composed  of  box  easels,  accessory 
stands,  etc.  (When  we  speak  of 
grouped  fixtures,  we  mean  a  group 
of  easels,  accessory  stands,  pedes¬ 
tals,  etc.)  The  rule  is  as  follows: 
“When  height  is  wanted  in  a  yvin- 
dow  and  heights  greater  than  thirty- 
six  inches  from  the  window  floor 
are  being  made,  they  should  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  using  a  merchandise  group 
on  Ihe  top  of  a  pedestal.”  Once  in 
a  while,  in  an  open  trim,  this  rule 
will  be  ignored  but  never  in  a  stocky 
display.  When  this  rule  isn’t  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  displays  usually  have  a 
group  of  high  stands  running 
around  the  back  of  the  window,  or 
high  stands  isolated  in  a  corner  or 
in  the  center  of  the  trim.  Such  use 
of  high  stands  is  not  good  display. 

Let’s  Talk  About  Balance 

When  we  speak  of  balance  in  a 
display,  we  may  say  that  the  display 
is  brought  to  an  equipose,  or  the  fix¬ 
tures  and  merchandise  are  so  placed 
that,  should  the  window  be  cut  in 
half,  each  opposing  force  neutral¬ 
izes  the  other.  You  understand 
perfectly  the  vital  necessity  for  rela¬ 
tive  forces  or  values  to  balance  the 
weights  on  either  side  of  a  center, 
each  side  to  have  perfect  weight. 
This  example  is  easily  understood 
where  a  pair  of  scales  are  repre¬ 
sented. 

When  considering  balance  in  a 
window,  we  find  that  the  first  three 
methods  of  fixture  set-ups  automat¬ 
ically  balance  themselves.  This  is 
but  another  reason  why  set-ups  ex¬ 
ecuted  after  the  fashion  of  back- 
height,  stair-step  and  mechanical 
symmetry  are  old  fashioned,  set, 
flat  and  understanding.  In  the  first 
method,  back-height,  we  always 
have  a  flat  front  and  a  high  back. 
This  gives  you  perfect  balance  from 
a  front  view  of  the  window  but  the 
back  is  heavy  from  a  side  view.  In 
the  second  method,  stair-step,  we 
have  a  merchandise  slide  if  viewed 
from  the  side  and  a  set  trim  if 
viewed  from  the  front.  The  balance 
is  perfect  because  the  display  occu¬ 
pies  one-half  of  the  window.  In  the 
third  method,  mechanical  symmetry. 


we  secure  better  balance  from  a  side 
view,  but  the  back  group  is  always 
the  heaviest  in  height,  while  from 
the  front  view  the  display  returns 
to  a  set  balance.  With  a  perspective 
the  displays  have  balance  whether 
viewed  from  the  front  or  the  side. 
The  back  height  always  balances 
the  front  height,  while  the  end  or 
side  heights  always  counterbalance 
each  other. 

When  discussing  height,  we  said, 
“Height  in  a  display  must  be  cor¬ 
rectly  placed  or  the  balance  of  the 
display  would  become  affected.” 
When  the  balance  of  a  display  isn’t 
correct,  the  merchandise  picture  be¬ 
comes  either  back,  side  or  front 
heavy  and  the  window  looks  lop¬ 
sided.  In  other  words,  “Balance  is 
the  proper  arrangement  of  fixture 
heights  in  a  set-up  so  that  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  when  arranged  on  the  fix¬ 
tures,  nresents  a  perfect  front,  side 
and  back  balance.” 

What  Do  You  Know 
About  Angles? 

You  have  seen  displays  which, 
though  attractive,  were  so  confusing 
that  they  failed  to  get  their  message 
across.  This  condition  is  usually 
due  to  too  many  angles  in  the  set¬ 
up.  Soir.e  displaymen  seem  to  think 
that  every  fi.xture  in  a  set-up  should 
be  turned  at  a  different  angle.  That 
is  just  what  shouldn’t  happen.  Too 
many  angles  like  too  many  ideas 
spoil  displays. 

Only  four  angles  should  be  con¬ 
sidered.  They  are:  “Two  straight 
angles,  one  paralleling  the  side  of 
the  window,  and  one  paralleling  the 
window  glass  or  background.  The 
other  two :  A  right  and  a  left  angle.” 
With  the  last  two  angles  you  will 
use  either  corner  or  end  of  the  win¬ 
dow  as  your  imaginary  corner  for 
their  diagonal  placement.  Always 
remember  that  the  diagonal  angles 
are  45  degree  angles.  You  can  form 
your  straight  or  parallel  angles  and 
the  cutting  or  bisection  of  your 
straight  and  parallel  angles  gives 
you  your  right  and  left  angles  or 
your  diagonals. 

Once  you  become  familiar  with 
angles,  you  will  find  that  four  will 
give  you  sufficient  play  and  others 
will  not  be  needed.  Besides  simpli¬ 
fying  your  displays,  you  will  be  able 
to  speed  up  your  work  by  knowing 
how  many  angles  to  use  and  how 
to  use  them.  By  their  correct  use  it 
will  no  longer  be  necessary  for 
someone  to  go  outside  and  by  means 
of  an  elaborate  wigwag  or  gesture 
system,  tell  or  inform  the  man  in¬ 
side  the  window  that  some  stand 
should  be  pushed  a  little  further  to 


the  right  or  left  or  turned  a  little 
further  frontwards  or  backwards. 

It  will  no  longer  be  necessary  to 
move  this  or  that  pedestal  a  little 
further  to  the  front  or  back  or  to 
the  right  or  left.  This  old  process 
of  trimming  the  window  from  the 
outside  has  passed  and  inexperi¬ 
enced  is  the  man  or  merchant  who 
continues  to  use  that  system. 

Inasmuch  as  angles  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  positions  of  the  fix¬ 
tures  and  merchandise  in  the  dis¬ 
play,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use 
too  many  of  the  four  angles  or  too 
few.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  ruin  a 
set-up  by  running  to  the  extreme  of 
using  just  one  angle — placing  every¬ 
thing  straight  front — as  it  is  by 
using  all  four  in  a  display.  You 
must  learn  by  experience  just  how 
far  you  can  go ;  just  how  many 
angles  you  can  use.  You  must  know 
when  to  stop  and  when  to  add  an¬ 
other  angle.  You  must  develop  your 
p)ower  of  seeing  displays.  The  good 
displayman  can  tell  at  a  glance  when 
there  is  one  angle  too  many  or  a 
certain  height  is  too  great  or  not 
high  enough.  But  besides  just  being 
able  to  know  that  something  is 
wrong,  like  the  good  displayman, 
you  must  know  what  is  wrong  and 
you  must  be  able  to  correct  the 
error. 

Variation  in  Treatment 

We  cannot  tell  you  how  many 
angles  you  should  use  in  every  dis¬ 
play.  We  could  fill  a  book  on  just 
that  one  phase  of  set-up  arrange¬ 
ments.  You  will  find,  however,  as 
you  work  with  fixtures  and  famil¬ 
iarize  yourself  with  angles,  that 
where  more  than  one  angle  is  used 
in  a  group,  not  more  than  three  will 
be  used — never  four;  and  that  the 
best  groupings  usually  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  two  angles.  Where  one 
angle  is  used  in  a  group,  variety 
will  be  obtained  in  the  display  by 
using  different  angles  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  groups.  For  example,  the  angles 
in  one  group  will  be  true  right  or 
left  angles,  as  the  case  may  be,  while 
the  angles  in  another  group  will  face 
front. 

Another  important  phase  in  angle 
placement  is  to  learn  not  to  face 
angles  out  of  a  group.  Once  in  a 
while,  facing  merchandise  out  of  a 
group  may  be  necessary,  especially 
in  light  trims,  or  where  a  group  is 
used  at  the  far  end  of  a  display, 
at  the  side  next  to  the  building  en¬ 
trance  or  sidewalk.  But  in  heavy  or 
medium  weight  displays,  each  group 
is  much  more  expressive  when  it  is 
a  group. 
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Coordinating 

Promotion 

Facilities 

By  MAURICE  HYDE 

- ■ — 


WE  believe  in  putting  light¬ 
weights  in  the  ring  with  light¬ 
weights  and  heavyw'eights  in 
with  the  heavies.  Therefore,  in 
seeking  means  of  promoting  O'Con¬ 
nor,  MofFatt  &  Company,  we  deem 
it  advisable  not  to  attempt  to  com¬ 
pete  with  our  larger  neighbors  on 
the  basis  of  space,  volume  or  sales 
efforts  but  to  create  for  the  store 
a  character  that  will  give  it  an  in¬ 
dividuality  of  its  own. 

W'e  know  we  can’t  out-shout  our 
competitors — we  know  we  can’t  out- 
slug  them  if  we  attempt  to  wage  the 
battle  their  way,  so  we  prefer  to  box 
rather  than  fight.  Consetpiently,  in 
planning  our  publicity  campaign,  we 
considered  personality-building  of 
major  importance  and  while  we  still 
have  vigorous  sales  events  we  space 
them  far  enough  apart  to  remove 
any  chance  of  giving  the  store  a 
“sales”  atmosphere. 

One  of  the  more  recent  publicity 


ventures  that  illustrates  this  point 
was  our  “Young  Ideas”  campaign. 
The  “Young  Ideas”  campaign  was 
conceived  to  offset  a  rather  preva¬ 
lent  opinion  that  O’Connor  Mof- 
fatt’s  catered  especially  to  the  ma¬ 
tron. 

Objectives  of  Compaign 

W'e  wanted  to  impress  upon  the 
women  of  San  Francisco  that  our 
fashion  picture  was  complete  and 
included  all  ages  and  all  types. 
“Young  Ideas”  seemed  to  us  to  ex¬ 
press  that  thought  better  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  as.  to  quote  from  one  of 
our  editorials — “Youth  is  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  years  as  point  of 
view.  Today  every  busy,  modern 
woman  is  youthful,  whether  she  be 
fifteen  or  fifty.  She’s  up  and  doing 
things !  Flying  south  for  the  week¬ 
end — out  on  the  links  at  dawn — 
capably  running  her  office — motor¬ 


ing,  swimming,  fishing,  sailing ! 
She  is  vibrant — interested — inter¬ 
esting!  She  has  young  ideas  about 
everything  including  her  clothes.” 

In  promoting  the  itlea  we  used 
billboards  for  a  two  weeks  period; 
we  put  small  reproductions  of  the 
boards  in  our  windows,  filling  our 
entire  stretch  with  smart  young 
fashions  for  the  event,  we  placed 
still  smaller  reproductions  of  the 
boards  on  our  first  floor  ledges;  we 
ran  full  page  advertisements  to  start 
the  campaign  and  have  followed  up 
consistently  ever  since;  'we  had 
smart  folders  depicting  new  fash¬ 
ions  which  we  distributed  at  the 
doors ;  we  displayed  striking  fash¬ 
ion  photographs  in  our  windows, 
elevators  and  on  ledges  throughout 
the  store. 

Best  of  all  we  had  a  lot  of  new, 
smartly  sophisticated  apparel  to 
back  up  our  advertising.  , 

We  have  made  “Young  Ideas” 
almost  a  by-word  here  in  San 
Francisco  and  we  unquestionably 
benefited  a  great  deal. 

The  College  Shop 

Closely  following  our  “Young 
"hleas”  campaign,  we  opened  our 

I\ew  College  Shop  and, put  the  idea 
f)  work  there  also.  Practically  the 
^  ame  campaign  plan  was  rejieated. 
^  ’ill  boards,  rejiroductions  in  the 
'  vindows  and  on  the  ledges,  X  double 
.ruck  opening  announcement,  com- 
^  ilimcntary  football  schedules  done 
?  n  miniature  to  fit  a  woman’s  purse, 
Snodels  on  the  floor,  football  music 
;  ind  a  stretch  of  attractive  windows. 
To  all  this  publicity  and  to  prac- 
ically  all  the  fashion  advertising 
ow  being  done  by  the  store  is  tied 
'  he  “Y'oung  Ideas”  theme  and  it  is 
1  'ertainly  having  popular  acceptance. 
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Billboard  copy  was  used  for  a 
period  of  /«'o  weeks  as  part  of 
a  consistent  program 


The  interior  of  the  College  Shop 
— where  the  “Young  Ideas” 
theme  was  used  effectively  in 
inaugurating  the  new  depart¬ 
ment 


Smaller  reproductions  of  the 
billboard  advertisements  were 
used  in  the  zvindows  as  well  as 
on  ledges  and  in  related  depart- 


men:  it: 


Knrrrxfn 


BROOKLYN  STORE 
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National  Cash  Registers  used  in  new 

Sears,  Roebuck 


Stores 


HACKENSACK,  N.  J.  STORE 


Economy  of  operation,  with  pleas¬ 
ing  service  to  customers,  is  the 
reason  why  the  Sears,  Roebuck 
Company  equipped  its  new  stores 
with  National  Cash  Registers. 

Here  are  the  three  latest  addi¬ 
tions  to  Sears’  great  chain  of 
department  stores.  The  fact  that 
aU  are  equipped  throughout  with 
**Nationals”  proves  beyond  all 
question  of  doubt  that  National 
Cash  Registers  meet  and  fill  Sears, 
Roebuck’s  requirements. 

The  new  types  of  "Nationals” 
used  by  Sears  provide  economy  of 
operation  in  many  ways.  They 


M 


UNION 
CITY,  N.  J. 
STORE 


reduce  the  time  required  to  wait 
on  customers;  salespeople  do  more 
selling  .  .  .  customers  do  more 
buying  .  .  .  less  waiting.  The  me¬ 
chanical  audit  of  clerk  and  depart¬ 
ment  sales,  as  given  by  the  cash 
register  totals,  reduces  audit  ex¬ 
pense;  cash  register  printed  sales 
checks  cut  the  cost  of  sales  books. 

Potential  savings  of  this  kind 
are  easy  to  find  in  almost  every 
store.  They  turn  many  expense 
items  into  actual  profits. 

Are  there  departments  in  your 
store  being  operated  with  cashier- 
inspectors  at  an  expense  which  can 


ationaL^ 


be  turned  into  a  saving?  Are  your 
salespeople  at  the  end  of  every 
cash  sale  obliged  to  send  the  money 
to  some  distant  part  of  the  store 
and  wait  for  change?  Must  they 
write  out  a  sales  slip  on  every 
transaction?  Do  big  bundles  of 
sales  slips  come  into  your  auditing 
office  to  be  audited  by  hand? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  many 
opportunities  to  turn  an  expense 
into  actual  profit — a  worthwhile 
economy  for  any  store.  At  no 
time  is  a  National  Cash  Register 
survey  more  opportune  than  it  is 
today.  Telephone  or  visit  our 
representative  in  your  city. 


CASH  REGISTERS  AND  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 
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OXOMNOR,  MOFFATT  &  CO.  Speeiali. 


YOUNG  IDEAS 


COATS 


DRESSES 


The  opening  spread  in  the  institu¬ 
tional  campaign.  It  was  backed  up 
by  new,  fashion  right  merchandise 


COLLEGE 


f?<MIS\V£A« 


O'CONNOR.  MOFFATT  &  CO. 


At  O’Connor,  Moffatt’s  You’ll  Find' 


The  Moderate  Priced 
Dress  Shop  promotions 
that  ivere  tied  up  zvith 
the  Young  Ideas  Cam¬ 
paign  pulled  well 


When  You’re  Young  . . .  and  Smart 

.  .  .  .  You  Like  YOUNG  IDEAS 


Hundreds  of  New  Dresses 


YOUNG  IDEAS 


sum 


•emiyomg 

HATS 

no 


— and  when  you’re  very  young  . 
come  to  the  FOURTH  FLOOA! 


Pincus  and 
Tobias  Shoes 


Accessory  departments 
and  promoting  for  the 
“Very  Young”  zvere  also 
included  in  the  campaign 


Hear  Ninon  Tell  About 
the  New  Conettes 


(yCQNNOR,  MOFFATT  &  CO. — Fashion  Shops,  Thirr*  Floor 


MEXICAN  PE.^ 


^ARE  EXHIBIT  NOW  ON  DISPLAY  ...  F»h  Floor 
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Department  stores  are  finding 

THAT  THEY  CAN  EFFECT  STILL  FURTHER 
ACCOUNTING  ECONOMIES 


Seeking  ways  and  means  to  effect  bed-rock  economies  in  all 
departments,  alert  stores  everywhere  are  discussing  with  Bur¬ 
roughs  the  possibilities  of  reducing  accounting  expenses  still 
further. 

There  are  many  excellent  reasons  why  department  stores  are 
doing  this. 

Burroughs  has  made  an  intensive  study  of  department  store  account¬ 
ing,  especially  with  respect  to  effecting  substantial  economies 
under  present-day  conditions. 

Burroughs  offers  a  full  line  of  new  and  modern  machines  to  meet 
any  department  store  accounting  requirement  .  .  .  machines  that 
embody  new  developments  and  new  features  which  bring  greater 
speed,  simplicity  and  economy  to  every  phase  of  the  work. 

Your  local  Burroughs  representative  is  thoroughly  informed  about 
these  new  developments.  He  will  gladly  explain  them  to  you,  and 
show  you  how  Burroughs  is  assisting  department  stores  the 
country  over  to  save  time,  money  and  labor  on  all  kinds  of  figuring, 
bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Telephone  the  local  Burroughs  office,  or  write — 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


BURROUGHS  TYPEWRITER 

boorkeeping  machine 

Its  many  automatic  features  make  it  the  popular 
machine  in  hundreds  of  stores  for  postins,  in  9ne 
operation,  combinations  of  records  requirins 
typewritten  description . 


BURROUGHS  MULTIPLE  REGISTER 
BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 
The  machine  most  commonly  used  in  department 
stores  for  all  bookkecpins  not  requirins  type¬ 
written  description.  Posts  combinations  of 
related  records  in  one  operation. 


BURROUGHS  ELECTRIC  CALCULATOR 
A  lisht  key  touch  actuates  the  motor  .  ,  .  and 
the  motor  instantly  completes  the  operation,  each 
key  regitterins  its  full  value  on.  the  dial^ 


SCRUGGS,  VANDERVOORT  AND  BARNEY  oj  ST.  LOUIS 

This  department  store  uses  Burroughs  machines  on  a  wide  variety  of  account¬ 
ing  work.  These  machines  include  Burroughs  Adding  Machines,  Burroughs 
Electric  Calculators,  Burroughs  Automatic  Bookkeeping  Machines  and 
Burroughs  Typewriter  Bookkeeping  Machines. 


BURROUGHS  DESK  DUPLEX 
ADDING  MACHINE 

Adds  two  sets  of  figures  at  one  time  anu  provides 
a  separate  total  of  each  set;  adds  groups  of  figures, 
furnishing  a  total  of  each  |troup  and  a  grancf  total 
of  group  totals  without  relisting. 
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Costs  of  Distribution 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


of  ordinary  consumer  acceptance, 
the  greater  the  volume  of  merchan¬ 
dise  to  be  sold  the  higher  the  unit 
costs  of  marketing,  not  only  for  the 
excess  but  for  the  entire  production. 
From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen 
that  periods  of  rapidly  declining 
production  costs  and  of  increasing 
production  such  as  the  years  from 
1919  to  1929,  are  almost  certain  to 
be  accompanied  by  rising  marketing 
costs. 

In  the  years  preceding  1929  ris¬ 
ing  costs  of  marketing  characterized 
farm  products  as  well  as  manufac¬ 
turers’  goods.  Wherever  there  was 
overproduction  and  falling  prices 
there  were  higher  distribution  costs. 

It  has  l)een  repeatedly  found  that  the 
total  net  result  to  producers  on  a 
large  crop  is  less  than  for  a  smaller 
sized  crop.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  apparently  always  true  that  it 
costs  more  per  unit  to  dispose  of  a 
large  crop  of  wheat,  corn,  potatoes, 
apples  or  raisins  than  a  small  crop. 
Similarly,  there  is  an  increased  unit 
cost  of  marketing  an  over-supply  of 
apparel  or  of  home  furnishings.  In 
these  cases  manufacturers  as  well 
as  farmers,  may,  and  do  often  se¬ 
cure  less  per  unit,  but  the  costs  of 
marketing  are  increased. 

The  increased  costs  of  marketing 
an  over-supply  of  merchandise  are 
in  part  due  to  the  increased  labor  of 
handling  the  goods,  of  moving  them 
about  from  place  to  place  to  find 
a  market,  of  increased  effort  in 
trying  to  sell  a  larger  number  of 
customers.  In  large  part,  however, 
the  increased  costs  of  marketing 
over-supplies  are  due  purely  and 
simply  to  increased  competition.  At¬ 
tempts  to  take  others’  markets  away 
from  them  lead  to  reprisals  and  tac¬ 
tics  of  offense  and  defense  that 
quickly  raise  the  marketing  costs. 

Wage  Increases 

6.  Finally,  costs  of  marketing  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  20  years  have  undoubt¬ 
edly  been  largely  affected  by  changes 
in  wages  paid  to  workers  in  trade 
and  transportation.  It  might  be 
urged  that  if  the  wage  increases  that 
occurred  in  distribution  merely  par¬ 
aded  the  wage  increases  in  other 
industries,  there  could  have  been  no 
proportional  increases  in  the  costs 
of  marketing.  This  would  be  true 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  wages 
and  salaries  make  up  a  higher  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total  costs  of  the  in- 
di’stries  of  distribution  than  of  pro¬ 
duction.  For  example,  wages  and 


salaries  make  up  more  than  40 
l)er  cent  of  the  entire  costs  of  rail¬ 
road  transportation.  Manufacturers’ 
marketing  expenses  are  largely  sal¬ 
aries  and  wages  or  commissions. 
There  is  even  a  large  item  for  sal¬ 
aries  and  wages  in  the  production  of 
advertising.  In  wholesaling  and  re¬ 
tailing  wages  and  salaries  make  up 
considerably  more  than  half  of  the 
total  expenses.  In  the  producing  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  country,  on  the  other 
hand,  wages  and  salaries  make  up 
less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  pr^uction.  Obviously, 
even  a  parallel  increase  of  wages 
and  salaries  in  distribution  has  a 
much  greater  effect  on  the  total  costs 
of  marketing  than  it  has  on  the 
costs  of  production  of  goods.  We 
are  safe  in  asserting,  then,  that  the 
increases  in  wage  rates  that  occurred 
in  the  20  year  period  ending  in  1929 
constituted  a  material  reason  for  the 
proportional  increases  in  the  costs 
of  marketing. 

Comparisons  Difficult 

Since  1929  conditions  have  been 
so  abnormal  as  to  make  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  fair 
comparisons  with  preceding  years. 
The  abrupt  declines  in  sales  that 
have  occurred  on  every  hand  and  in 
every  type  of  distributing  business 
including  transportation  systems, 
storage  houses,  wholesalers  and  re¬ 
tailers,  found  them  all  so  unprepared 
and  so  unable  to  cut  down  their 
overhead  expenses,  that  their  total 
expenses  of  oi^eration  have  genera- 
ally  risen  to  dizzy  heights.  There 
has  been  nothing  like  this  movement 
in  the  whole  history  of  business.  As 
a  result  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
effort  to  cut  expenses  to  meet  pres¬ 
ent  sales  levels.  With  any  return  of 
better  business,  or  even  of  stabiliz¬ 
ation  at  present  low  points,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  operating  expenses 
.  may  again  be  brought  within  normal 
Ixjunds.  It  is  certain  that  present 
abnormal  marketing  ex|>enses  neith¬ 
er  can  nor  will  be  maintained.  Ways 
must  be  found  of  bringing  them 
back  to  the  ])roportional  levels  of 
the  years  preceding  1930. 

Now,  for  the  future.  Marketing 
costs  in  the  future,  as  well  as  in  the 
past,  will  de|:)end  upon  what  changes 
may  occur  in  the  factors  that  affect 
these  costs.  These  factors,  as  we 
have  seen,  include  transportation, 
storage,  service  requirements,  pro¬ 
cessing  requirements,  production 
pressure  and  wage  levels. 


These  are,  to  l)e  sure,  not  the  only 
expense  factors  in  distribution,  but 
these  seem  to  have  lieen  the  most 
active  elements  in  the  changes  in 
costs  of  marketing  during  recent 
years  and  are  likely  to  l)e  highly  im¬ 
portant  in  the  future.  An  accurate 
forecast  of  the  trends  in  these  fac¬ 
tors  would  probably  foreshadow  the 
facts  concerning  the  future  of  the 
costs  of  distribution.  Increases  in 
expenditures  for  any  or  all  of  these 
will  certainly,  if  not  counter-bal¬ 
anced  by  other  changes,  result  in 
even  greater  costs  of  marketing. 
Declines  in  these  factors  might  be 
taken  as  indices  of  probable  declines 
in  total  costs  of  marketing.  In  what 
follows  the  attempt  will  be  made  to 
express  some  tentative  observations 
concerning  the  outlook  for  these 
factors. 

The  Outlook 

Under  the  conditions  of  keen 
competition  as  well  as  of  public  reg¬ 
ulation  it  seems  unlikely  that  trans¬ 
portation  expenses  will  increase  pro¬ 
portionately  very  much  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  There  is  certainly  no  indication 
that  transportation  will  continue  to 
absorb  larger  and  larger  ])arts  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar  as  it  has  in  the 
past.  Indeed,  the  trends  of  transpor¬ 
tation  expenses  computed  on  a  ton- 
mileage  basis  while  higher  in  1929 
than  in  1909  actually  reached  their 
l^eak  in  1920  and  declined  slowly 
but  steadily  down  to  1929.  It  seems 
probably  that  transportation  ex¬ 
penses  computed  as  a  percentage  of 
total  retail  values  as  a  whole  will 
not  increase  but  may  even  decline 
somewhat. 

Under  the  pressure  of  efforts  to 
cut  the  costs  of  distribution,  it  also 
seems  unlikely  that  storage  expenses 
may  greatly  increase  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future.  Nor  does  it  seem  likely 
that  the  demand  for  such  services 
as  credit  and  delivery  may  expand 
greatly  beyond  present  levels.  The 
trend  towards  further  processing 
and  the  preparation  of  goods  for 
final  use  will  bear  careful  watching. 
This  movement  has  suffered  a  set¬ 
back  since  1930,  but  whether  this 
means  a  stabilization  at  some  point 
lower  than  indicated  by  the  trends 
of  the  late  1920’s,  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  seems  quite  likely  that  when 
business  again  improves  the  trends 
of  consumer  demand  for  ready-to- 
consume  goods  of  the  1920’s  will 
again  reestablish  themselves,  and 
more  and  more  goods  will  require 
additional  commercial  preparation 
for  final  use  before  finding  their 
ways  into  the  hands  of  consumers. 
If  this  opinion  is  correct,  then  one 
may  count  on  some  increases  in 
costs  of  distribution  on  this  account. 
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"I  Learned  How  to  Save  *^800 
on  OUR  STORE  INSURANCE 

In  the  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Booth  at  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Convention 


it  certainly  paid  me  to  visit  'insurance  head¬ 
quarters’  at  the  convention  because  I  learned 
how  we  could  save  $800  on  our  Compensation  and 
other  premiums. 

"You  see,  the  Liberty  Mutual  is  a  different  kind  of 
company.  It  is  owned  by  its  policyholders  who 
receive  all  the  profits  in  the  form  of  dividends. 

"And  then  too,  Liberty  Mutual  sells  direct,  thereby 
saving  the  commissions  which  other  companies  pay 
to  agents  or  brokers.  In  addition  to  saving  two- 
thirds  of  the  average  company’s  selling  cost  by  sell¬ 
ing  direct,  Liberty  makes  further  savings  by  carefully 
selecting  policyholders,  thus  avoiding  excessive  losses. 


"Sound  company?  I  should  say  so!  The  largest 
mutual  casualty  company  in  the  world,  with  Assets 
of  $23,154,675,  Reserves  of  $19,215,036,  and  a  Sur¬ 
plus  of  $3,939,639  (June  30th,  1932).  During  the 
past  twenty  years  they’ve  received  over  $167,500,000 
in  premiums  and  returned  more  than  $35,000,000  to 
their  policyholders  in  dividends.  A  surplus  of 
nearly  four  million  inspires  confidence,  all  right! 

"And  they  give  fine  service,  too.  I  checked  up  on 
that.  We’ve  got  to  protect  the  goodwill  of  our 
customers  and  employees.  Liberty  knows  the  claim 
settling  problems  of  the  retailer  and  settles  store 
claims  the  way  our  store  would  settle  them  if  we  had 
our  own  insurance  department.  Their  advice  about 
coverage  is  sound  and  sensible,  too. 

"I  heard  a  lot  at  the  convention  about  reducing  costs 
and  emphasizing  quality.  We’re  reducing  the  gen¬ 
eral  operating  expenses  of  our  store  all  down  the 
line  and  I  was  right  in  the  mood  to  sign  up  with 
Liberty  Mutual  on  the  spot  in  order  to  reduce  that 
part  of  our  overhead  and  at  the  same  time  strengthen 
our  insurance.” 


Sound,  well-managed  stores  now  buy  insurance  as 
carefully  as  they  buy  merchandise — after  rigid  com¬ 
parisons  on  a  cost  and  quality  basis.  We  tvelcome 
the  opportunity  to  explain  our  money-saving  plan  to 
store  executives.  Visit  the  Liberty  Mutual  Booth  at 
the  N.R.D.G.A.  Convention,  or  mail  the  coupon  below 
today. 


LIBERTY®  MUTUAL 

IN  SU  RAN  CE^=^COM  PAN  Y 
Home  Office  —  31  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston 
New  York,  10  East  40th  Street  Chicago,  230  East  Ohio  Street 
and  principal  cities  from  coast  to  coast. 


©  1U33  L.  M.  I.  Co. 


^  LIBERTY  MUTUAL  Jan.  — . 

10  East  40th  Street,  New  York 

Please  tell  me  how  you  have  helped  stores  reduce 
♦the  cost  of  their  insurance.  This  request  is  not 
to  obligate  me  in  any  way. 

Firm  Name . 

Street  Address . 

i  Qty  or  Town . 

!  My  Name . . 
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What  is  to  be  done  about  the 
country’s  excess  productive  capacity 
and  its  proneness  to  overproduction 
and  increased  pressure  for  distribu¬ 
tion  is  a  question  that  is  not  easy  to 
answer.  There  seem  to  lie  but  two 
ways  out  of  this  difficulty,  either  the 
destruction  of  a  large  iiart  of  this 
overcapacity  by  the  ruthless  pro¬ 
cesses  of  comp)etition,  or  some  form 
of  control.  Which  way  will  be  taken 
can  not  be  foretold  here. 

If  there  was  an  opportunity  for 
rational  control,  production  could  be 
propierly  limited  to  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  consumer  demand, 
producers  might  again  reestablish 
profit  making  levels,  selling  could  be 
made  easier,  the  cost  of  distribution 
could  l)e  reduced  and  consumers  as¬ 
sured  of  supplies  at  reasonable 
prices.  Theoretically,  there  is  every 
reason  for  favoring  a  reasonable 
system  of  production  control.  Prac¬ 
tically,  however,  the  laws,  the  tra¬ 
ditions  and  the  common  thinking 
of  the  people  of  this  country  are  all 
in  opposition  to  a  direct  and  easy 
adoption  of  any  method  of  such 
control.  Substitutes  and  subterfuges 
for  direct  control  are  being  sought. 
Mergers  and  trade  associations  have 
been  suggested  as  the  means  of  such 
control,  but  have  generally  been 
found  ineffective. 

Controlling  Production 
There  are,  however,  still  many 
who  have  faith  in  the  possibilities 
of  education  through  trade  associa¬ 
tion  activity  carried  on  within  pres¬ 
ent  laws.  Others  are  hopeful  that 
modification  of  the  current  anti¬ 
trust  laws  may  be  obtained  which 
will  pjermit  a  reasonable  and  neces 
sary  amount  of  production  regula¬ 
tion.  Exceptions  to  the  anti-trust 
laws  have  already  been  made  in  the 
case  of  trade  union  organizations, 
farmers’  cooperatives  and  export 
concerns.  It  is,  of  course,  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  further  exceptions  may  be 
made.  The  stimulating  suggestion 
has  recently  been  offered  that 
farmers’  organizations  which  are 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the 
anti-trust  laws  might  be  extended  to 
include  manufacturing  and  thereby 
secure  a  control  of  production  with¬ 
in  the  terms  of  present  legislation. 
Such  extension  of  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  could  normally  take  place  not 
only  in  the  production  of  food 
products,  but  also  of  textiles  and 
textile  products  as  well.  It  will  be 
of  interest  to  watch  the  efforts  and 
the  developments  in  this  direction. 

Unless  ways  are  found  of  limit¬ 
ing  or  controlling  production  to  the 
capacities  and  purchasing  powers  of 
consumers,  we  shall  certainly  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  pressure  for  markets 


and  high  marketing  expiense.  .\s 
no  ready  means  of  production  con¬ 
trol  seems  at  hand,  the  possibility 
of  lowering  market  expenses  on  this 
factor  is  not  bright.  Uncontrolled 
jiroduction  is  one  of  the  darkest 
clouds  on  our  present  economic 
horizcju.  The  outlook  for  wages  is 
at  ])re.sent  wholely  unfavorable  to 
any  general  or  rapid  increases.  In¬ 
deed,  unless  the  nation  embarks 
upon  some  inflationary  program,  it 
seems  likely  that  wage  levels  may 
go  even  lower  before  thev  again 
turn  upward.  Just  as  increases  in 
wages  and  salaries  have  a  greater 
proportional  effect  on  total  exjienses 
in  the  distributive  industries,  than 
in  the  jiroductive  industries,  it  is 
clear  that  declines  in  wages  and 
salaries  are  also  likely  to  reduce  total 
distrilnitive  costs  more  than  similar 
wage  reductions  would  affect  pro¬ 
ductive  industries.  If  wages  and 
salaries  are  likely  to  go  lower,  then 
the  distributive  industries  are  likely 
to  show  greater  declines  in  total 
expenses  than  the  productive  indus¬ 
tries. 

.\s  already  stated,  this  is  by  no 
means  a  complete  inventorv  of  all 
of  the  factors  that  affect  distribution 
costs.  Rentals  and  advertising  rates 
have  been  purposely  omitted  in  the 
belief  that  adjustments  in  these 
items  are  going  on  steadily  which 
will  eventually  put  them  in  line  with 
the  other  general  expense  factors. 

Government  Expenditures 
Scrutinized 

There  is,  just  at  present,  a  ver>’ 
great  outcry  for  relief  from  the 
burdens  of  taxation,  for  economy 
and  reduction  in  governmental  ex¬ 
pense.  One  may  well  sympathize 
with  every  effort  made  to  reduce  die 
costs  of  marketing  ami  certainlv 
taxation  in  all  of  its  forms  consti¬ 
tutes  a  substantial  fraction  of  these 
costs.  One  may,  however,  seriously 
doubt  whether  the  present  effort  to 
secure  such  reductions  are  likelv  to 
result  in  any  important  material  re¬ 
lief.  The  demand  for  economy  in 
government  is,  and  should  be,  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  perennial  rather  than  sporadic 
interest  to  every  citizen  and  tax 
payer.  It  is  onlv  fair  that  the  ex¬ 
penditures  for  government,  whether 
local  or  national,  should  be  critically 
and  frequently  scrutinized.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  all  branches  of  govern¬ 
ment  expense  are  now  in  for  a 
thorough  analysis  for  items  that  can 
be  cut  out. 

Important  and  useful  as  such  an 
inquirv  into  governmental  expenses 
may  be,  it  seems  futile  to  expect 
that  any  reductions  important 
enough  to  make  a  real  difference  in 


the  costs  of  distribution.  Any  com¬ 
petent  qnalysis  will  show  that  most 
of  the  revenues  of  our  governments 
are  absorbed  by  functions  that  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  our  present 
social  and  economic  life.  It  is  high¬ 
ly  proper  and  necessary  to  eliminate 
the  wastes  and  graft  that  may  have 
crept  into  jniblic  life,  but  wholely 
unwi.se  to  cut  down  on  the  e.\])en(li- 
tures  for  fire  departments,  for  police 
dei)artments.  for  education,  for 
health,  and  for  the  many  other 
neces.sary  activities  of  our  state  and 
national  governments.  Those  who 
advocate  a  wholesale  elimination  of 
bureaus  and  departments  and  the 
elimination  of  public  employees, 
need  to  give  a  second  thought,  first, 
as  to  how  the  useftil  activities  per¬ 
formed  by  these  iniblic  employees 
shall  be  continued ;  and,  second, 
what  is  going  to  become  of  the  em- 
])loyees  after  they  are  thrown  out  of 
work.  Dismissing  public  employees 
will  simply  add  to  the  problem  of  un¬ 
employment  now  a  burden  upon 
ljublic  and  private  funds.  Dismiss¬ 
ing  hone.st,  faithful  employees  per¬ 
forming  useful  work  and  depriving 
them  of  their  livelihood,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  then  preforce,  having  to 
give  them  subsistence  in  the  form 
of  charity  and  doles  without  returns 
in  service  to  the  public  is  just  plain 
foolishness. 

Social  Insurance 

The  laudable  efforts  to  reduce 
taxation,  if  not  carried  out  at  the 
expense  of  national  social  efficiency 
may  yield  .some  gains  to  business, 
but  it  seems  likely  that  these  gains 
will  be  wholely  insignificant  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  excited  arguments 
that  are  now  being  advanced  in  their 
favor.  Our  governmental  expendi¬ 
tures  are  high,  but  they  are  likelv  to 
go  still  higher.  It  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  this  countrv  still  faces 
Vv’ith  almost  certainty  the  necessity 
of  establishing  many  new  forms  of 
expenditures  such  as  old  age  pen¬ 
sions,  sickness  relief,  and,  very  like¬ 
ly  unemployment  insurance,  before 
long,  and  that  these  social  services 
will  demand  material  increases  in 
taxation.  We  may  well  be  interested 
in  maintaining  efficiency  and  econo¬ 
my  in  present  public  expenditures, 
but  we  still  have  liefore  us  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  the  social  resnnnsibilitv  of 
raising  and  administering  even 
greater  public  funds  for  ])ublic 
uses. 

Xor  is  there  much  rerson  why  re¬ 
tailers  and  their  sunpliers  in  the  field 
of  distribution  should  be  antago¬ 
nistic  towards  governmental  expend¬ 
itures  if  effectively  and  pronerlv 
administered  for  social  purposes.  It 
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is  noteworthy  that,  even  in  this  pres¬ 
ent  business  depression,  those  cities 
and  countries  that  have  made  jiro- 
visifui  for  their  aged,  disabled  and 
unemployed  have  enjoyed  a  much 
better,  a  more  even  and  a  more 
profitable  retail  trade  than  we  have 
had  in  this  country.  Social  insur¬ 
ance.  though  usually  jiaid  out  in 
small  individual  amounts.  i)rovides 
in  total  a  substantial  and  ix?rma- 
ncnt  reserve  of  consumer  jnirchas- 
ing  iM)wer  that  carries  through  all 
kinds  of  business  conditions.  A 
social  insurance  system  in  this  coun¬ 
try  would  be  a  decided  advantage 
to  our  entire  retail  trade. 

In  conclusion,  with  the  exceyrtion 
of  the  uncertainties  of  the  effects 
of  a  continued  over-capacity  for 
production  and  a  ixjssible  re-devel¬ 
opment  of  the  trend  for  more  con¬ 
sumer  service,  all  other  important 
factors  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
when  the  bottom  of  the  ))resent  busi¬ 
ness  depression  has  finally  been 
passed,  we  shall  have  entered  into  a 
perio<l  of  declining  rather  than  of 
increasing  costs  of  distribution. 
With  any  form  of  control  of  the 
productive  capacities  of  the  country 
in  line  with  the  re(|uiremcnts  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  consumers, 
however  that  control  may  be 
achieved,  it  seems  certain  that  the 
proportional  costs  of  distribution 
may  not  rise,  but  may  actually  be 
reduced.  In  the  meantime,  even  if 
such  production  control  cannot  be 
secured,  the  effects  of  the  declines 
of  the  other  factors  influencing  dis¬ 
tribution  costs  may  serve  to  check 
the  increa.ses  in  distribution  costs 
which  would  otherwise  result  from 
a  continuance  of  uncontrolled  jiro- 
duction.  The  ])resent  high  ])rcssure 
for  markets  from  our  national 
overcapacity  for  production  consti¬ 
tutes  a  menace  not  only  to  profitable 
pro<luction  but  also  to  all  efforts  to 
reduce  distribution  costs  to  reason¬ 
able  and  ])ro])er  levels. 

While  the  conditions  of  present 
business  have  had  the  effect  of  rais¬ 
ing  distribution  costs  to  abnormal 
levels,  processes  are  everywhere  at 
work  in  reducing  these  costs  to  their 
former  proportions.  These  read¬ 
justments  are  in  most  business  es¬ 
tablishments  likely  to  be  comifleted 
within  the  coming  year  or  eighteen 
months.  Following  this  readjust¬ 
ment  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  the 
long-term  trends  of  distribution 
costs  mav  then  be,  whether  up  or 
down.  The  opinion  is  ventured  here 
that  if  producers  learn  to  keep  their 
production  down  to  reasonable  lim¬ 
its.  distribution  costs  stand  a  good 
chance  to  decline. 

In  any  case,  whether  distribution 
costs  go  up  or  down,  it  is  the  busi- 


JOHN  T.  WEST,  Manager 


NEW  YORK 
44th  to  45th  STREET-8th  AVENUE 

NOW  UNDER  NEW  MANAOEMENT-"A  RELIANCE  HOTEL* 


ing  assurance  that  they  fall  within 
normal  bounds,  the  liest  energies 
should  now  as  ever  be  devoted  to  the 
major  functions  of  good  buying  and 
effective  selling. 

Whenever  business  again  starts 
to  improve,  no  matter  how  slightly, 
the  trends  of  retail  sales  will  again 
be  upward.  If  we  are  at  the  bottom 
now,  then  there  should  be  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  little  gain  before  the 
end  of  1933.  Let  me  close  with  the 
suggestion  that  if  a  10%  increase 
in  volume  can  be  secured  in  1933 
over  1932,  in  goods  well-bought  and 
properly  sold,  the  problem  of  dis¬ 
tribution  costs,  so  far  as  most  re 
tailers  are  concerned,  will  automati¬ 
cal!  v  solve  itself. 


ness  of  retailers  as  well  as  of  other 
distributors  to  carry  on  their  busi¬ 
nesses  as  effectively  as  possible.  It 
is  not  suggested  that  the  jiroblem 
of  costs  does  not  deserve  intensive 
attention,  but  it  is  clearly  possible 
for  business  men  to  devote  so  much 
of  .their  time  to  the  consideration 
of  costs  and  of  methods  of  reduc¬ 
ing  costs  as  to  forget  the  functions 
of  <listribution.  Despite  all  of  our 
discussions,  alxiut  e.xpenses  of  oper¬ 
ation,  the  chief  job  of  the  retailer  is 
still  the  buying  and  selling  of  goods. 
It  may  well  lie  possible  to  reduce 
expenses  successfullv  and  still  lose 
the  business.  Expenses  are  tbe  nec¬ 
essary  evils  of  o^jeration.  They  can 
never  be  eliminated.  Rcvonfl  seek- 
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A  Method  For  Control  of  Sales  Performance 

{Continued  from  page  80) 


turns  rates  are  somewhat  limited.  It 
is  not  meant  to  indicate,  however, 
that  the  returns  are  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  salesclerks  actions  but 
rather  that  the  variation  in  these 
rates  is  somewhat  limited  in  scope. 
(See  columns  #8,  #9,  #10  and 
#11)- 

Suggested  Report  Form 

The  report  on  this  page  repre¬ 
sents  a  suggested  form  for  the 
analysis  of  salesclerks’  performance. 
Instead  of  merely  a  simple  but  non- 
analytic  figure  on  the  selling  ex¬ 
pense  rate,  this  report  presents  a 
complete  analysis  of  sales  perform¬ 
ance  and  shows  clearly  the  reason 
for  a  high  or  low  rate  for  a  given 
clerk. 

The  department  analyzed  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  ideal  for  illus¬ 
trative  purposes.  The  number  of 
salespersons  in  each  zone,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  first,  is 
very  small.  To  make  an  adequate 
analysis  of  returns  in  a  department 
of  this  sort,  where  there  is  rela¬ 
tively  little  variation  in  returns 
rates,  a  longer  period  of  time  must 
be  used,  perhaps  covering  two  or 
three  months. 

Analysis  and  Comparison 
Clerk  #340 

Store  Report 

Buyer :  —  “Excellent  salesper¬ 
son.  One  of  the  best.” 
Section  Manager : — “Aggress¬ 
ive.  Above  average.” 
Personnel: — “Left  7/32.  One 
or  two  rather  serious  errors 
apparently  due  to  careless¬ 
ness." 

Analysis 

The  sales  control  report  shows 
an  exceptionally  large  number 
of  sales  (beyond  the  upper 
limit)  and  a  significantly  low 
figure  for  the  average  amount 
of  sales,  indicating  beyond  all 
doubt  that  this  clerk  was  ex¬ 
erting  all  effort  to  increase  the 
volume  of  her  sales  without 
regard  to  the  tyjie  of  merchan¬ 
dise  sold  (possibly  a  “sales- 
grabber”).  The  return  rate, 
while  not  significantly  low, 
shows  a  reflection  of  the  em¬ 
phasis  placed  on  the  sale  of 
low  priced  merchandise.  The 
carelessness  referred  to  in  the 
personnel  report  undoubtedly 
was  caused  by  this  unthinking 
dash  for  volume  at  anv  cost. 
Clerk  #341 
Store  Comment 


Buyer: — “Very  good  salesper¬ 
son.” 

Section  Manager : — “(iood  on 
stock.  Knows  merchandise 
but  sometimes  lacks  enthu¬ 
siasm.” 

Analysis 

A  significantly  high  volume  of 
above  average  sales.  The  lack 
of  enthusiasm  is  perhaps 
shown  by  the  above  average 
(although  not  significantly 
high)  returns  rate.  Evidently  a 
good  salesperson. 

Clerk  #352 
Store  Comment 
Buyer :  —  “Second  assistant, 
Very  capable.  Good  Sales¬ 
person.” 

Section  Manager :  —  “  V  e  r  y 
good.  Takes  responsibility. 
Has  less  time  to  sell  but  is 
good  when  she  does.” 
Personnel: — “Takes  charge  of 
returns”.  (For  com])lete  re¬ 
turns  analysis,  see  depart¬ 
ment  analysis). 

•Analysis 

Significantly  low  volume  of 
sales  due  to  lack  of  time  caused 
by  other  duties.  Her  rather 
low  rate  of  returns  is  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  her  efforts  in  straighten¬ 
ing  out  returns. 

Clerk  #347 
Store  Report 

Buyer:  —  “Good  stockkeeper 
and  good  salesperson.” 
Section  Manager:  —  “Some 
times  lacks  initiative,  pleas¬ 
ant,  could  be  more  aggres¬ 
sive.” 

Analysis 

A  comparativelv  high  selling 
expense  in  this  instance  can  he 
definitely  ascribed  to  a  lack  of 
number  of  sales,  and  in  this 
particular  instance  where  this 
lack  of  number  is  combined 
with  a  significantly  high  aver¬ 
age  sale  value,  the  selling  ex¬ 
pense  rate  figure  undoubtedly 
should  not  be  taken  alone  as 
evidence  of  poor  salesmanship. 
While  it  is  undoubtedly  true, 
as  the  Section  Manager  points 
out,  that  this  salesclerk  lacks 
aggressiveness,  the  store  bene¬ 
fits  through  the  activities  of 
this  clerk  in  obtaining  custom¬ 
ers  for  the  higher  priced  mer¬ 
chandise.  In  summary  it  can 
be  said  that,  in  spite  of  the 
high  selling  exi)ense  figure,  this 
clerk  nevertheless  is  probably 
a  valuable  one  for  the  store, 
and  the  lack  of  sales  may.  in 
part,  be  ascribed  to  the  extra 


effort  and  time  necessary  for 
the  selling  (jf  the  higher  priced 
merchandise. 

Clerk  #343 

Store  Comment 

Buyer:  —  “Good  salesperson. 
Stock  ability  difficult  to 
judge  in  .square.” 

Section  Manager: — "Good  on 
stock.  G(kk1  salesperson.” 

•Analysis 

Evidence  is  given  by  the  sig¬ 
nificantly  high  average  sale 
amount  combined  with  an  above 
average  .sales  volume  of  definite 
sales  ability  and  probably  can 
he  taken  as  an  indication  of  the 
stock  ability  mentioned  by  the 
Section  Manager  and  found 
difficult  to  judge  by  the  Buyer. 

Note: — No  attemjn  has  been 
made  to  make  a  complete  anal¬ 
ysis  for  all  clerks.  A  few  were 
selected  at  random  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  method. 

Entire  Department  .Analysis 

It  is  quite  obvious  from  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  complete  returns  report 
that  the  higher  the  price  of  the 
goods  sold  the  greater  the  returns 
rate.  This  can  be  easily  seen  by  an 
examination  of  the  rates  for  the 
three  zones.  The  return  rate  for 
Zone  1  (High  Priced  Merchandise), 
is  8.31  per  cent;  for  Zone  2  (Low 
Priced  Merchandise).  5.84  per  cent; 
and  for  Zone  3  (Sale  Merchandise), 
4.74  per  cent.  This  can  also  be  seen 
within  the  zones  by  comparing  the 
percent  of  returns  based  on  the 
number  of  sales  (see  columns  #8 
and  #11).  In  almost  every  case 
the  latter  figure  is  larger,  although 
this  amount  varies  from  clerk  to 
clerk.  The  one  exception  is  clerk 
#346.  This  clerk  also  has  a  very 
low  return  rate  for  her  zone.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  Section  Mana¬ 
ger  commends  this  clerk  as  “es¬ 
pecially  courteous”.  The  next  best 
showing  is  made  hy  clerk  #352, 
the  second  assistant,  who  has  the 
importance  of  returns  impressed 
upon  her  by  taking  care  of  them. 

•Any  attempt  at  lowering  the  rate 
of  returns  must  he  aimed  primarily 
at  the  higher  priced  zones,  and  more 
particularly  at  those  clerks  show¬ 
ing  a  wide  spread  between  these  two 
return  rates. 

Specific  Recominendations 

In  addition  to  the  technical  sta¬ 
tistical  methods  developed  in  this 
study  certain  definite  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  personnel  figures  made 
themselves  obvious  during  the 
study. 

1.  Instead  of  compiling  figures 
merely  by  departments  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  figures  be  subdivided 
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of  I'ur  Stonuie  raults,  L.  S.  Ayres  Coiiif'ouv.  ! ndhvw polls ,  hid. 


PLYMETL  FUR  STORAGE 
PAYS  GOOD  PROFITS 


Even  in  bad  times,  the  fur  storajje  revenues  from 
Plymcil  Vaults  are  large  in  comparison  with  the 
operating  costs. 

Information  supplied  by  typical  stores  shows  that 
in  1932  the  average  storage  revenue  per  coat  was 
S3.20.  The  volume  in  1932  was  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  1931.  In  one  case  the  increase  of  1932 
volume  over  1931  was  over  38%.  And  for  every 
(l^oilar  earned  by  storage,  $1.75  was  brought  in  by 
remodeling,  repairing  and  custom  work. 

The  economical  and  efficient  fur  storage  service 
offered  by  Plymetl  Vaults  enables  a  store  execu¬ 
tive  to  build  up  profits  with  only  a  small  invest¬ 
ment  in  equipment. 


It  is  nut  necessary  to  go  into  the  mechanical 
details  except  to  say  that:  the  installation  of 
Plymetl  equipment  is  simple  ami  comparatively 
inexpensive;  the  cost  of  operation  is  small  as 
com])ared  with  other  systems;  the  public  has  full 
confidence  in  this  modern  scientific  storage;  the 
equipment  can  be  easily  enlarged  or  re-located; 
Plymetl  Vaults  give  the  maximum  capacity  per 
cubic  foot  particularly  when  ceilings  are  low. 

We  have  a  new  booklet  “Plymetl  Fur  Storage.” 
It  contains  photographs  of  some  of  the  newer  in¬ 
stallations.  In  it  you  will  find  several  interesting 
photomicrographs  of  fur  specimens.  We  have 
also  shown,  facsimile,  the  Government's  statement 
on  fur  storage.  Copy  will  be  gladly  sent. 


See  our  exhibit  booth  No.  35,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  Convention, 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Neic  York  City,  January  16-20,  1933 

Haskelite  Manufacturing  Corporation  Chicago 
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into  zones  such  as  those  used  in  this 
report,  high  priced  merchandise,  low 
priced  merchandise,  and  sale  mer¬ 
chandise,  within  which  there  are 
similar  ranges  of  prices.  The  re¬ 
turns  rate,  for  instance,  for  a  clerk 
in  the  low  price  merchandise  zone 
is  sure  to  be  below  average  for  the 
department  and  should  not  be  com¬ 
pared  with  that  average  but  ratber 
with  the  average  for  the  zone. 

2.  The  figures  commonly  com- 
j)iled  for  personnel  control,  usually 
the  gross  and  net  sales,  the  returns 
rate,  and  selling  expense  rate,  should 
be  replaced  by  the  following  fig¬ 
ures  : 

Average  number  of  sales  per  day 
Average  value  of  items  sold 
Rate  of  returns  based  on  number 
Rate  of  returns  based  on  amount 
.Selling  expense  rate 


are  not  handling  their  trucks  prop¬ 
erly. 

As  far  as  accident-prevention  ac¬ 
tivities  are  concerned,  there  are  usu¬ 
ally  safety  organizations,  insurance 
companies  and  local  police  depart¬ 
ments  that  are  prepared  to  give  il¬ 
lustrated  and  practical  talks  on  the 
prevention  of  accidents. 

In  fact  some  delivery  organiza¬ 
tions  make  it  a  point  to  reward  their 
drivers,  in  one  way  or  another,  for 
courteous  and  efficient  service,  low 
truck  repairs,  and  the  avoidance  of 
accidents. 

A  new  driver  or  helper,  in  many 
cases,  is  given  a  “Manual  for  Driv¬ 
ers  and  Helpers”  which  contains 
instructions  covering  his  particular 
job  under  most  circumstances.  The 
delivery  superintendent  or  his  assist¬ 
ant  usually  makes  it  a  point  to  see 
that  each  man  familiarizes  himself 
with  these  instructions  or  regula¬ 
tions  as  soon  as  possible.  There  is 
usually  a  daily  inspection  of  trucks, 
lights,  brakes,  tires,  etc.,  by  the 
garage  superintendent  or  head  me¬ 
chanic  and  a  weekly  or  monthly  in¬ 
spection  of  personnel  by  the  deliv¬ 
ery  superintendent.  The  period  of 
inspection  is  never  the  same  in  each 
organization  but  is  frequent  enough 
in  all  to  insure  the  operator’s  effici¬ 
ency  and  good  apjjearance. 

Consolidated  Parcel  Delivery 
System 

The  consolidated  parcel  delivery 
system  in  Boston  is  a  separate  divis- 


The  volume  of  net  sales  is  apt  to 
be  misleading  since  it  can  be  com¬ 
posed  of  a  large  volume  of  small 
sales  or  a  small  volume  of  larg;; 
sales,  a  matter  which  makes  a  con¬ 
siderable  difference  to  the  store.  The 
returns  rate  is  usually  figured  on  a 
basis  of  the  amount  of  returns  while 
a  comparison  of  this  figure  with  that 
figured  on  a  basis  of  the  number 
of  retums  will  tell  immediately 
whether  it  is  the  “run  of  the  sales” 
w’hich  are  being  returned  or  merely 
the  higher  priced  merchandise.  It 
is  also  to  be  noted  that  where  there 
is  only  a  small  margin  between  these 
two  rates  the  rate  of  returns  is 
usually  low  as  well. 

v3.  The  significance  of  a  variation 
from  the  average  for  the  zone  shown 
by  a  figure  for  a  specific  clerk  can 
be  determined  onlv  bv  the  statisti¬ 
cal  technique  herein  described. 


ion  of  a  large  local  express  corpor¬ 
ation  and  was  created  as  the  result 
of  the  activities  of  the  Retail  Trade 
Board  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  the  purpose  of  effect¬ 
ing  savings  in  delivery  costs  for  its 
member  stores.  Twenty-seven  stores 
agreed  to  subscribe  to  the  service 
when  it  first  started  on  October  I, 
1931,  but  since  that  time  the  total 
subscribers  has  increased  to  about 
74  retail  organizations  of  various 
types,  including  members  and  non¬ 
members  of  the  Retail  Trade  Board, 
and  18  manufacturers  and  jobbers. 
Every  store  which  subscribed  to  the 
service  signs  a  five-year  contract 
which  provides  for  the  delivery  of 
parcels  at  specified  rates,  based  on 
“counts,”  in  34  cities  and  towns 
within  the  Boston  metropolitan  dis¬ 
trict. 

While  parcels  were  being  deliv¬ 
ered  (at  the  time  the  survey  was 
made)  only  in  the  9  cent  and  10 
cent  zones  as  indicated  on  the  map. 
provisions  had  been  made  for  15 
cent  and  20  cent  zones  which  would 
cover  a  wider  area,  particularly 
along  the  north  shore. 

The  company  erected  a  sorting 
and  distributing  station  at  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  point  in  East  Cambridge, 
approximately  2j4  miles  from  the 
center  of  the  retail  shopping  dis¬ 
trict.  The  building  is  of  brick  con¬ 
struction.  one  story  high.  120  feet 
wide  and  300  feet  long.  .\s  shown 
in  the  accompanying  diagram,  the 
offices,  returned  goods  rooms,  cash¬ 
iers’  rooms  and  chauffeurs’  rooms 


are  located  at  the  front  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  In  the  middle  of  the  front  end 
of  the  bonding  there  are  three  over¬ 
head  sliding  doors  opening  on  a 
three-truck  receiving  bay,  where  the 
pick-up  trucks  back  in  to  unload 
the  hampers  on  the  receiving  plat¬ 
form  at  the  head  of  the  sorting 
room  conveyor  belt. 

Down  through  the  middle  of  the 
central  sorting  room,  which  is  32 
feed  wide,  runs  a  three-speed  sort¬ 
ing  return  belt  conveyor  267  feet 
long  and  30  inches  wide.  The  three 
speeds  are  20,  40  and  60  feet  per 
minute,  thus  permitting  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  belt  to  be  regulated 
according  to  the  volume  of  parcels 
to  be  sorted.  On  either  side  of  the 
sorting  belt  are  22  sorting  troughs 
and  22  drivers’  bins  constructed  of 
sheet  metal.  The  latter  are  divided 
into  three  horizontal  sections  and 
one  vertical  section.  At  the  end  of 
each  driver’s  bin  an  automatically 
locking  fire  proof  door  opens  direct¬ 
ly  on  to  the  metal  saw-tooth  load¬ 
ing  platform,  from  which  44  trucks 
can  load  and  leave  simultaneously. 
This  platform  is  two  feet  high  and 
on  the  same  level  as  the  floor  of  the 
sorting  room.  Here  the  drivers 
sort  their  parcels  by  street  and  num¬ 
ber  preparatory  to  loading. 

In  order  to  insure  a  free  and  con¬ 
tinual  flow  of  parcels  from  the  re¬ 
tail  stores  to  the  distributing  station, 
one  tractor  and  three  trailer 
“pick-up”  trucks  collect  the  parcels 
fiom  the  stores  at  more  or  less  reg¬ 
ular  intervals  during  the  day  and 
evening  or  until  all  the  parcels  from 
the  subscribing  stores  are  cleaned 
up,  which,  in  some  cases  of  the 
larger  stores,  lasts  until  late  in  the 
evening,  depending  upon  the  amount 
of  business.  Each  store  is  supplied 
with  pads  of  standard  “booking” 
sheets — separate  sheets  for  C.  O.  D. 
parcels — on  which  is  listed  enough 
information  to  identify  each  parcel 
collected.  These  store  “booking” 
sheets  are  made  out  in  duplicate  and 
signed  by  the  pick-up  driver.  The 
original  copy  goes  with  the  parcels 
to  the  sorting  station,  while  the  du¬ 
plicate  signed  copy  remains  on  file 
at  the  store.  * 

The  pick-up  trucks,  upon  arrival  at 
the  sorting  station,  discharge  their 
loads  at  the  head  of  the  conveyor 
belt  where  the  route  markers  exam¬ 
ine  the  address  and  place  the  route 
numbers  on  the  parcels,  which,  as 
they  move  along  on  the  belt,  are 
selected  by  the  route  sorters  and 
placed  in  the  sheetwriters  bin  repre¬ 
senting  a  particular  territory  or  de¬ 
livery  route.  .'X  rack  is  attached  to 
each  bin  where  the  sheetwriter 
books  the  driver’s  load.  Each  route. 


The  Retail  Delivery  Survey 

{Continued  from  page  74) 
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Th  is  Label  Is 
A  PLEDGE 

by  on«  of 

America's  Oldest 
Industries 

to  maintain  the  higbeat  ethics, 
and  to  safeguard  the  best  tradi¬ 
tions  of  quality,  skill  and  crafts¬ 
manship  which,  for  more  than  a 
century,  have  characterized  the 
art  of  American  rug  and 
carpet  weaving. 


A  New  and  Powerful 
Force  to  Build  Rug 
Sales  and  Profits  •  • 

Consumer  confidence  is  the  ultimate  goal  which  hoth  manufacturer 
and  dealer  are  striving  to  attain. 

A  powerful  tool  to  fortify  this  consumer  confidence  has  been  created  by  the  Institute  of 
Carpet  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc. 

This  tool  is  the  Institute  label.  The  label  on  a  rug  or  carpet  is  a  guarantee  by  the  man> 
ufacturer  that  the  quality  measures  up  to  a  dependable  standard  established  by  the 
Institute  of  Carpet  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc. 

This  label  represents  a  vital  step  forward — a  step  which  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
standards  of  integrity  and  craftsmanship  individually  maintained  within  an  old  industry. 
The  Institute  label  is  the  public  expression  of  this  action. 

The  label  is  therefore  a  foundation  upon  which  woven  floor  coverings  will  build  sales 
volume  and  sustained  profits. 


INSTITUTE  of  CARPET  MANUFACTURERS 

CHRYSUR  BUILDING  of  AMERICA/  lllC.  NEW  YORK 
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as  well  as  all  C.  O.  D.  parcels  on  a 
route  are  booked  on  separate  sheets. 

There  are  forty  1^  ton  trucks 
with  special  Ixjdies  that  are  12  feet 
by  6  feet  by  6  feet,  back  of  the 
driver’s  seat.  They  are  loaded  from 
the  rear  at  the  sorting  station  and 
unloaded  from  the  front  when  on 
the  route.  The  front  doors,  which 
are  collapsible,  and  the  rear  doors, 
which  contain  glass  windows,  are 
both  electrically  operated,  thus  pre- 
,  venting  pilferage  when  the  truck  is 
unattended.  Due  to  the  extra  large 
cubic  capacity  and  the  particular 
construction  of  the  body,  no  mer¬ 
chandise  is  carried  on  the  outside  of 
the  trucks. 

Those  stores  that  are  meml)ers  of 
•  he  consolidated  delivery  system  pay 
9  cents  and  10  cents  per  “count,” 
depending  upon  the  zone.  An  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  number  of  “counts”  de¬ 
livered  by  zones  for  the  first  three 
months  for  a  group  of  stores  re¬ 
vealed  the  fact  that  66.9  per  cent 
of  the  total  “counts”  delivered  were 
in  the  9  cent  zone  and  33.1  per 
cent  were  in  tlie  10  cent  zone. 

Non-members  of  the  Retail  Trade 
Board  using  this  service  are  charged 
on  the  Imsis  of  volume,  from  12 
cents  to  15  cents  per  “count.”  Man¬ 
ufacturers  and  jobbers  handling 
commodities  where  weight  is  a  fac¬ 
tor  are  allowed  a  maximum  of  50 
pounds  to  the  “count.”  A  slight 
deviation  from  the  rate  to  manufac¬ 
turers  has  been  made  in  the  case 
of  small,  light  cirtons.  where  a 
minimum  of  one  “count”  is  charged 
for  one  carton  and  additional  charge 
of  5  or  6  cents  each  for  all  other 
cartons  of  the  same  size  going  to 
the  same  address. 

There  was  a  difference  of  from  2 
to  3  cents  per  “count,”  however,  lie- 
tween  the  rates  of  the  present  con¬ 
solidated  system  and  the  former 
“cooperative”  system,  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  saving  to  some  stores. 
Then  again,  other  stores,  particu¬ 
larly  the  specialty  shops,  have  been 
able  to  save  from  8  to  10  cents  per 
“count”  in  comparison  with  the 
rates  they  formerly  paid  to  the  local 
express  lines. 

Stores  subscribing  to  the  consoli¬ 
dated  delivery  company  have  agreed 
that  the  following  specific  items 


bear  the  following  counts. 

Barrels,  Ash  .  2 

Barrels.  China  .  3 

Barrels,  Heavy  .  4 

Baskets,  Bean  .  1 

Basket,  larsre  Peach .  I14 

Bassinettes  Not  set  up  .  1 

Bassinettes  set  up  .  3 

Board,  Ironing  .  1 

Board.  Ironing  with  Stand  . .  2 


Board,  Skirt  .  1 

Boilers  .  1 

Boxes,  Flower  . 1  to  3 

Boxes,  Grocery,  25  to  50  lbs.  1  Yz 
Boxes,  Groceiy,  50  to  100  lbs.  2 

Boxes,  Matting  .  2 

Boxes,  Utility,  small  .  1 

Carriages,  small  .  3 

Carriages,  large  .  6 

Cartons,  large  . 2  to  4 

Cases,  Egg  .  IJ^ 

Chests,  Cedar,  small  .  3 

Chests,  Cedar,  large .  5 

Clothes  Horses  . 1  to  2 

Doors,  Screen  .  2 

Dress  Forms . . .  3 

Hammocks .  5 

Hammocks  with  Stands  ....  6 
Hampers.  Clothes,  Wicker  . .  1 
Hami)ers,  Clothes,  Fancy  ...  2 

Heaters.  Gas . .  2 

Ironer,  Electric .  10 

Ladders,  3  ft .  1 

Ladders,  6  ft .  2 

Ladders,  8  ft .  3 

Lawn  Mowers .  3 

Linoleum,  25  lbs .  Xy^ 

Linoleum,  50  lbs .  2 

Linoleum,  75  lbs .  3 

Linoleum,  100  lbs . 4 

Linoleum,  100  lbs.  up . 4  up 

Other  bulky  items  in  propor¬ 
tion  . 

Ovens,  small  and  medium  ...  1 

(^vens,  large  .  2 

Reels,  Hose,  small  and  large 

. 1  to  2 

Reels,  Yard  .  4 

Refrigerators,  small .  3 

Refrigerators,  medium  .  5 

Refrigerators,  large  .  6 

Rugs  . 1  to  5 

Stoves.  Gas.  4  burner  in  crates 
.  5 


Screens,  Window,  in  bundles 

. . . 1  to  3  1 

Screens.  Window,  over  3  in  bundles 


extra 

Stoves,  (^il,  small .  3 

Stoves,  Oil.  large  . 4 

Sifters,  Ash  (Rotary)  .  1J4 

Stretchers.  Curtain  .  1 

Sewing  Machines . 6 

Trunks,  small  .  4 

Trunks,  large  .  5 

Washer,  Electric .  12 

Wires,  Mesh,  small  roll  .  1 

Wires,  Mesh,  large  roll  . 2 

Wires,  Mesh,  extra  large  ....  3 
Wire,  Mesh,  Whole  Roll  ....  4 


Consolidated  Company  C.  O.  D. 

System 

The  tnethod  used  in  the  delivery 
and  settlement  of  C.  O.  D.  items  is 
interesting  and  in  some  ways  unique, 
in  that  it  involves  the  use  of  punched 
cards  and  tabulating  machines. 

All  C.  O.  D.  parcels  are  booked  by 


the  stores  on  special  Ixtoking  sheets 
provided  by  this  consolidated  jjarcel 
delivery  company.  For  purpose  of 
identification  in  tabulating,  each 
store  is  given  a  number  and  each 
C.  O.  D.  booking  sheet  has  a  register 
numl)er  as  well  as  a  number  for 
each  line.  All  C.  O.  D.  parcels,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  C.  0.  D.  laliel, 
are  marked  with  the  sheet  nunil)er 
and  line  number  of  the  C.  O.  D. 
booking  sheet. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  sorting  sta¬ 
tion,  the  parcels  are  placed  on  the 
conveyor  belt  and  sorted  just  the 
same  as  other  parcels,  except  that 
they  are  booked  out  on  a  special 
driver  C.  O.  D.  “out”  sheet. 

The  store  sheets  are  sorted  in  the 
office  by  stores  and  by  register  num- 
l)er  and  the  total  C.  O.  I),  charges 
compiled  for  each  store. 

When  the  drivers'  route  sheets 
are  returned  to  the  office  showing 
“deliveries,”  “send-agains,”  and  “re¬ 
turns,”  they  are  turned  over  to  a 
key-punch  operator  who  punches  a 
card  for  each  item  entered  on  the 
route  sheet. 

The  information  that  is  punched 
into  the  card  is  as  follows; 

Column  Caption 

24  Month 

25  Day 

26 — 30  Route  sheet  number 
31 — 32  Store  number 
33 — 37  Store  sheet  number 
38 — 39  Line  numl)er 
40  Status 

a.  Deliveries  (jiaid 

b.  Send-agains 

c.  Returns 
41 — 35  Amount 

After  the  cards  are  punched,  they 
are  sorted  and  separated  by  stores. 
Then  the  cards  for  each  store  are 
sorted,  first  by  line  number  and 
then  by  register  number. 

rhen  the  cards,  grou[)ed  by  store, 
by  register  number,  and  in  numeri¬ 
cal  sequence  by  line  number,  are 
run  through  a  tabulating  machine 
and  a  check  sheet  prepared,  listing 
each  item  in  detail  and  accumulat¬ 
ing  the  total  amount  of  deliveries, 
send-agains,  and  returns. 

Money  collected  on  C.  O.  D.  par¬ 
cels  is  remitted  to  the  stores  within 
48  hours.  All  claims  for  loss  or 
damage  of  merchandise  are  continu¬ 
ally  checked  up  by  the  service  man¬ 
ager  of  the  delivery  company,  who 
keeps  a  record  of  all  merchandise 
lost  or  returned  damaged  to  the 
stores.  Claims  which  are  found 
justifiable  are  paid  to  the  store  on  a 
l)asis  of  20  per  cent  less  than  the 
retail  selling  price. 
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will,  of  course,  favor  a  general  sales 
tax.  If  business  conditions  were 
normal,  they  would  favor  a  state  tax 
on  net  incomes  in  those  states  where 
such  a  tax  is  possible,  but  they 
know  that  with  our  low  income 
levels  at  the  present  time,  such  a  tax 
would  not  meet  conditions  and 
would  not  provide  substantial  relief. 

Other  Sources  of  Revenue 
Necessary 

If  the  retail  merchants  are  to 
avoid  these  costly  sales  taxes,  under 
these  two  sets  of  conditions,  they 
must,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  in 
the  first  instance  join  with  the  state 
authorities  in  locating  other  sources 
of  more  easily  collectible  revenue, 
through  more  equitably  levied  taxes ; 
and  in  the  second  instance,  must 
join  with  other  tax-paying  interests 


(Continued  from  page  68) 

in  forcing  the  state  and  the  local 
sub-divisions  to  cut  their  costs  to 
meet  the  actual  revenue. 

It  is  in  cases  where  no  substitute 
taxes  are  available  that  the  mer¬ 
chants,  as  a  last  resort,  may  suggest 
consideration  of  the  temporary 
adoption  of  retail  sales  taxes  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  Illinois  proposals. 

Please  understand,  again,  that  the 
Pax  Information  Committee  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  is  not  recommend¬ 
ing  this  legislation  except  as  a  “last 
ditch”  stand.  It  should  l)e  consid¬ 
ered  and  offered  only  as  a  substitute 
for  sales  tax  bills  which  may  be  in¬ 
troduced  and  definitely  pressed  in 
our  legislative  sessions  this  Winter. 

Why  Any  New  State  Taxes 
This  Year? 

Our  preliminary  study  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  a  number  of  states  indicates 


that  these  sales  tax  levies  are  not 
necessary — that  temporary  unem¬ 
ployment  relief  can  be  provided 
through  other  methods. 

Deflating  (Government  Costs 

It  should  l)e  more  borne  in  mind 
by  everyone  that  the  Winter  of 
1933,  when  nearly  all  state  legis¬ 
latures  will  be  in  regular  session, 
offers  the  greatest  opportunity  this 
country  has  known  in  several  dec¬ 
ades  to  deflate  our  governmental 
costs.  If  we  deny  the  tax-spenders 
new  sources  of  revenue,  and  force 
them  to  reduce  expenses  to  balance 
with  their  income  we  will  secure  a 
jjermanent  reduction  in  our  state 
and  local  tax  costs;  and  if  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  feed  them  new  sources  of 
revenue,  they  will  find  plenty  of 
methods  by  which  this  revenue  may 
l)e  spent. 


OFFSET  SELLS 
MERCHANDISE 


CIRCULARS 

FOLDERS 

BROADSIDES 

ENCLOSURES 

♦ 


STORE  EXECUTIVES  everywhere  are  realizing  the 
flexibility  of  the  Offset  Processes  which  make  it 
possible  to  print  quality  material  speedily  and  eco¬ 
nomically  in  both  color  and  black  and  white. 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  booth  M-6  at  the 
N  R  0  G  A  Convention  where  samples  of  our  various 
processes  including  "REPRO  GRAVURE"  and  "FOTO- 
SCREEN"  will  be  shown. 

We  will  also  be  glad  to  arrange  a  visit  to  our  plant, 
located  at 


MAPS  AND 
NOVELTIES 
POSTERS 
BOOKLETS 

♦ 


75  VARICK  STREET  ♦  *  NEW  YORK  CITY 


NATIONAL  PROCESS  COMPANY 
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Restaurant  and  Soda  Fountain 

Housekeeping  on  all  floors 

Repair  Desks 

Beauty  Parlor  and  Barber  Shop 

Door  Men 

Use  of  Reports 

Shopping  reports  furnish  the  best 
of  teaching  material.  The  inter¬ 
view  with  the  individual  who  was 
shopped  may  be  handled  very  con¬ 
structively,  with  a  balancing  of  fav¬ 
orable  and  unfavorable  comment, — 
for  nearly  every  report  contains 
both — and  failure  to  pass  on  the  en¬ 
couraging  word  would  be  lx)th  un¬ 
fair  and  unfortunate.  Everyone 
apjireciates  deserved  praise  and  joy¬ 
fully  res]X)nds  to  it. 

In  supplying  texts  and  concrete 
examples  for  salesmanship  lessons, 
the  rejjorts  are  invaluable.  “This  is 
what  happened  in  our  store”  is  much 
more  potent  than  “Imagine  this  sit¬ 
uation.” 

Frequently  a  report  contains  in¬ 
formation  and  suggestions  helpful 
to  a  buyer.  Since  the  report  as  a 
whole  does  not  come  within  his  pro¬ 
vince,  any  observations  on  the  mer¬ 
chandise  may  be  typed  on  separate 
sheets  and  sent  to  his  desk.  And, 
finally,  the  floor  manager  is  vitally 
interested  in  learning  what  an  out¬ 
sider  has  to  say  regarding  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  people  under  his  super¬ 
vision.  One  store  has  adopted  the 
excellent  plan  of  arranging  confer¬ 
ences  between  floor  managers  and 
shoppers  after  a  shopping  survey 
has  been  made.  The  service  that 
the  customer  really  wants,  not  what 
we  think  she  wants,  or  what  she 
ought  to  want,  can  be  learned  at 
first  hand  in  this  way. 


7b  Whal  did  she  say  about  tlie  merchandise? 


7k  Was  sufficient  merchandise  information  given? 


Yes.  Q  No  1 ,] 


e  Was  the  information  pertinent  to  your  needs? 


Yes  □  No  Li 


8  Did  salesclerk  give  you  confidence  m  her  knowledge? 


No  opportunity  U  Yes  U  No  Li 


8  Did  she  suggest  additional  merchandise?  No  opportunity  Li  Yes  LJ  No  U 

If  so,  state  what  merchandise  and  when  during  sale  she  suggested  it. 


Was  suggestion  effectively  made? 


Ik  If  there  was  a  purchase,  did  the  salesclerk  thank  you?  Yes  □  No 

If  no  purchase  was  made,  what  was  said? 


IlB  Did  the  salesclerk  excuse  herself  for  interruptions? 

If  not,  explain  Not  necessary  □ 


Yes  ^ 


No 


b  Was  the  salesclerk  courteous  and  pleasant’ 


Yes  □  No  □ 


12  Rate  service  from  customer  viewpoint  Excellent  [H  Satisfactory  U  Unsatisfactory  L* 


Back  of  Form 


The  Coordination  of  Sales  Promotion 
and  Training 


This  latest  publication  of  the  Personnel  Group 
presents  a  survey  of  what  is  lieing  done  by  train¬ 
ing  departments  of  leading  stores  to  help  make 
promotion  projects  more  effective.  Since,  in  many 
organizations,  the  relationship  between  the  two 
departments  is  a  weak  link,  the  results  of  pro¬ 
motions  are  sometimes  disappointing.  This  report, 
compiled  by  a  committee  headed  by  Otho  J.  Hicks, 


General  Suj)erintendent,  Hahne  &  Co.,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  is  a  timely  and  helpful  contribution  to  a 
subject  which  has  received  too  little  attention  in 
the  past.  The  coordination  of  sales  promotion  and 
training  is  discussed  in  relation  to  advertising, 
window  display,  interior  display,  suggestive  sell¬ 
ing,  exhibitions  and  news  items.  Three  successful 
.sales  campaigns  are  outlined  in  detail  and  two 
suggestive  selling  plans  are  included. 


Price  $2.00.  To  members  of  National  Retail  Drv  Goods  Association  Sl.OO. 
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oAn  Invitation 

To  All  Members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


New  accounting  aids  of  particular  value  to  retail  organiza¬ 
tions  will  be  shown  at  your  Twenty-Second  Annual  Convention 
by  the  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  IBM  exhibit  at 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  16th  to 
20th  inclusive,  and  to  ask  for  demonstrations  of  the  various 
International  Electric  Tabulating  and  Accounting  Machines 
which  singly  and  in  combinations  effect  great  economies  in 
retail  accounting  work. 

You  will  see  there  many  astonishing  results  accomplished 
by  these  det^ices.  Our  representatives  will  be  glad  to  explain 
the  adaptability  of  the  equipment  to  your  routines. 

Learn  also  of  our  new  tabulating  service  by  which  you  can 
secure  full  time  benefits  of  the  Electric  Accounting  Method  at 
part  time  cost. 


The  International  Central  Control  Radio,  Music  and 
Speech  Equipment,  a  new  line  of  products  recently 
introduced  by  the  International  Business  Machines 
Corporation,  will  be  used  during  the  convention. 


International  Business  Machines  Corporation 

International  Electric  Tabulating  and  Accounting  Machiaea  .  .  .  International  Time  Recorders  and  Electric  Time  Syttema 
International  Induatrial  Scales  .  .  .  Dayton  Moneyweight  Scales  and  Store  Equipment 


General  Offices: 

270  BROADWAY 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Canadian  Division; 

300  CAMPBELL  AVENUE 
W.  Toronto,  Ont. 


Offices  and  Service  Stations  in  all  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 
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What  Has  1933  In  Store  For  Us? 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


less  by  “usual  price”  they  mean  the 
prices  of  at  least  two  to  three  years 
ago.  So  does  the  consumer  buyer 
know  there  is  a  joker  somewhere. 
The  average  consumer  is  not  nearly 
so  dumb  as  the  average  advertising 
manager  seems  to  think  she  is.  I 
will  venture  a  guess  that  not  10  jier 
cent  of  the  potential  customers  who 
read  those  ads  l)elieve  them,  and 
those  who  do  will  find  their  mistake 
the  moment  they  do  a  little  shop¬ 
ping. 

Inspiring  Confidence 

Now,  what  is  the  sense  of  that 
kind  of  publicity?  In  the  first  place, 
it  does  not  even  get  sales.  We  are 
inclined  to  laugh  at  the  fire  sales 
we  so  often  read  of  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  but  are  we  doing  any  better  ? 
Go  through  today’s  papers.  You 
know  merchandise.  Check  for  your¬ 
self  how  many  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  are  such  as  will  merit  the 
complete  confidence  of  the  consum¬ 
ing  public.  Consider,  also,  what 
proportion  of  the  advertisements, 
even  though  they  are  entirely  truth¬ 
ful,  are  of  a  nature  to  inspire  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  stability  of  prices  and 
the  quality  value  of  the  merchandise. 

Can  we  blame  the  public  for  buy¬ 
ing  entirely  on  price  if  we  constant¬ 
ly  sell  price?  Really,  I  am  convin¬ 
ced  that  the  pulling  pxawer  of  retail 
advertising  would  be  increased  at 
least  50  per  cent  if  all  comparative 
price  advertising  were  eliminated  al¬ 
together,  and  if  the  appeal  were 
concentrated  entirely  on  the  quality 
value,  reliability  and  serviceable¬ 
ness  of  the  goods  offered. 

In  making  this  plea,  I  am  entirely 
aware  that  many  stores  guard  their 
advertising  with  the  most  scrupu¬ 
lous  care  and  rarely  are  guilty  oi 
the  violations  I  have  mentioned. 
The  benefit  of  their  wisdom,  how¬ 
ever,  is  decimated  by  the  practice 
of  others.  A  shoddy  store  with  a 
good  artist  and  an  exuberant  copy 
writer  can  draw  just  as  beautiful 
an  illustration  as  the  store  that 
really  is  offering  quality  merchan¬ 
dise.  What  is  more,  it  can,  by  im¬ 
proper  advertising,  undermine  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  all  re¬ 
tail  advertising.  For  this  reason,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  task  of  im- 

{iroving  advertising  must  fall  very 
argely  on  the  newspapers.  Certain¬ 
ly  it  seems  that  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  newspaper  to  guarantee 
to  an  advertiser  who  tells  the  truth 
about  his  merchandise,  who  guards 


against  misleading  statements  and 
who  lives  up  fully  to  the  accepted 
code  of  advertising  practice,  that 
the  value  of  his  advertising  shall 
not  be  impaired  by  the  violations  of 
others  who  advertise  in  the  same 
jiaper. 

Education  of.  Advertisers  Needed 

I  realize  the  size  of  the  task  that 
giving  this  protection  will  involve, 
but  I  also  am  convinced  that  it  is 
the  only  way  by  which  the  full  sell¬ 
ing  power  of  newspaper  advertising 
can  ever  be  attained.  Of  course,  at 
present  the  papers  have  a  certain 
degree  of  censorship  and  many  ads 
each  day  are  rejected  as  being  dis¬ 
honest  or  predatory.  The  fact  re¬ 
mains,  however,  that  a  large  volume 
of  destructive  advertising  is  going 
through  and  some  of  it  is  coming 
from  the  type  of  store  that  should 
be  above  such  a  thing.  Some  mer¬ 
chants  feel  that  still  more  stringent 
censorship  is  the  solution.  I  agree 
that  it  obviously  is  necessary,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  competent  in¬ 
struction  and  education  of  adver¬ 
tisers  will  have  to  be  .added  before 
we  can  expect  any  great  improve¬ 
ment. 

There  is  no  question  that  if  every 
advertiser  were  far-sighted  and 
realized  where  his  best  interests  lie, 
there  would  be  no  problem.  Then, 
too,  there  is  always  that  vague 
borderline  between  truth  and  un¬ 
truth  that  often  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine  and  still  more  difficult  to 
detect,  especially  for  one  who  is  not 
thoroughly  experienced  in  general 
merchandising.  The  job  is  not  one 
tliat  can  be  filled  by  an  ordinary 
policeman.  Moreover,  policemen 
cannot  make  people  honest  nor  can 
they  make  them  far  sighted.  Edu¬ 
cation  must  be  combined  with  pro¬ 
hibition. 

This  need  is  both  an  obligation 
and  an  opportunity  for  the  news¬ 
papers  if  they  will  grasp  it.  If,  with 
their  solicitation  of  retail  advertis¬ 
ing,  they  also  incorporate  a  service 
of  intelligent,  helpful  guidance  to 
the  advertiser;  if  they  not  only  tell 
him  what  he  cannot  do,  but  also  are 
ready  to  tell  him  what  he  should  do 
— then  the  task  of  censorship  will 
be  made  far  more  productive. 
There  is  not  a  retailer  who  does  not 
need  help  and  there  are  very  few 
who  do  not  welcome  helpful  advice 
and  suggestions,  provided  they  are 
sure  the  man  who  gives  them  knows 
his  business.  If  each  of  the  papers 


will  put  in  charge  of  their  retail 
accounts  a  man  who  is  thoroughly 
trained  in.  merchandising  and  who 
has  the  ability  of  far-sighted  lead¬ 
ership  as  well  as  censorship,  they 
can  do  more  than  any  one  else  to 
make  retail  advertising  pay. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
f'xpress  my  sincere  thanks  to  the 
Directors  and  Executive  Committee, 
and  to  the  officers  and  staff  and 
members  of  our  Association  for  the 
splendid  co-oi)eration  you  have 
given  me  as  President  during  the 
l)ast  year?  Your  suggestions  and 
your  willingness  to  help  carry 
through  important  activities  have 
l)een  a  constant  source  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  I  am  happy,  too,  with  the 
accomplishments  of  the  year.  Do 
you  realize  that  throughout  this  en¬ 
tire  {period  of  business  readjust¬ 
ment,  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  has  suffered  but 
very  little  diminution  of  member¬ 
ship  and  no  letting  down  in  our 
constructive  activities?  In  fact,  its 
record  of  helpfulness  and  achieve¬ 
ment  has,  I  believe,  surpassed  that 
of  any  other  trade  association  in 
the  country. 

Valuable  Work  Accomplished 

Some  of  the  most  valuable  work 
has  been  done  by  our  committees 
and  bureaus.  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  the  outstanding  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  our  Taxation  Committee 
and  our  Bureau  of  Taxation  Infor¬ 
mation.  Of  course,  the  fight  to  dis¬ 
courage  unwise  tax  legislation  is  by 
no  means  over.  It  seems  at  the 
moment  that  there  will  be  no  dan¬ 
gerous  effort  this  year  to  pass  a 
national  sales  tax,  but  what  the  in¬ 
dividual  states  will  attempt  is 
another  matter.  Memliers  who  fore¬ 
see  such  action  in  their  own  states 
should  at  once  secure  the  vast 
amount  of  data  that  our  Taxation 
Bureau  has  gathered  and  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  valuable  advice  the 
Bureau  is  able  to  give. 

I  wish  that  time  permitted  me  to 
review  the  accomplishments  of  each 
of  our  divisions — the  splendid  work 
of  our  Controllers’  Congress,  our 
Merchandise  Managers’  Division 
and  our  Sales  Promotion  and  Store 
Management  Divisions.  Nor  can  I 
pass  without  a  word  of  deepest  ap¬ 
preciation  to  our  Managing  Direc¬ 
tor  whose  unusual  ability  and  good 
judgement  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  strong  ix)sition  in  which  our 
Association  finds  itself  today.  He 
and  the  able  staff  of  associated 
with  whom  he  was  surrounded  him¬ 
self  are  rendering  a  service  which 
no  retail  store  can  afford  to  do 
without. 


Jaiuiary,  1933 
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The  Human  Machine 
and  Your  1933  Budget 


TNDUSTRIAL  relations  will  be 

an  important  factor  for  your 
consideration  in  arranging  your 
1933  budget.  It  is  man  power  that 
makes  business  go,  and  action  is 
what  every  business  wants  and 
needs. 

It  pays  to  keep  the 
human  machine  in 
good  working  order. 

The  human  machine 
is  more  delicately 
balanced  than  any 
other.  Its  functioning 
depends  on  a  perfect 
co-ordination  of 
mind  and  body.  The 
doctor  can  help  the  body,  —  you, 
Mr.  Employer,  in  whose  service 
the  worker  spends  60%  of  his 
waking  hours,  must  do  your  share 
to  keep  him  happy. 

Of  all  the  industrial  relations 
methods  influencing  the  efiiciency 
of  the  worker,  mass  insurance  is 
rapidly  forging  to  the  top.  We 
have  facts  and  figures  which 
prove  this  point.  Would  you  like 
to  see  them?  They  were  obtained 
from  business  organizations  like 

N.  D.  G.  1-3} 


your  own  and  are  not  theoretical. 

There  are  varied  forms  of  mass 
insurance,  one  or  more  of  which 
will  surely  fit  your  business: 
Croup  Life,  Group  Accident  and 
Sickness,  Group  Accidental  Death 
and  Dismember¬ 
ment,  Wholesale, 
and  Salary  Deduc¬ 
tion  Insurance. 

Whether  your  or¬ 
ganization  is  large 
or  small,  there  is  a 
Plan  for  you.  We 
can  arrange  an  in¬ 
surance  program 
that  will  adapt  itself 
to  any  organization  regularly  em¬ 
ploying  more  than  ten  people. 

Investigate  Employee  Insurance 
thoroughly  when  considering 
your  industrial  relations  program 
for  1933.  You  may  do  so  with  no 
obligation  whatever  by  writing  to 
the  John  Hancock  Inquiry  Bureau, 
197  Clarendon  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Ufc  Insurance  Compatt^ 

*  ftPSTOM.  Mamachmstt* 


Tlicre  is  still  another  group  to 
whom  we  owe  a  tremendous  debt  of 
gratitude.  It  is  the  Committee  of 
100  who  have  presented  the  Na¬ 
tional  Ouality  Movement,  and  its 
officers.  \V.  O.  Riordan,  1.  A. 
Hirschmann.  Harford  I’owel  and 
Channing  E.  Sweitzer.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  the  work  of  this  Committee  in 
focusing  the  attention  of  merchants, 
manufacturers  and  the  consuming 
public  on  the  advantages  of  quality 
in  merchandise  is  the  most  import¬ 
ant  single  contribution  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  can  make  to  business  re¬ 
covery. 

The  National  Quality  Movement 

Since  its  introduction  last  Octo¬ 
ber,  the  National  Quality  Movement 
has  swept  with  amazing  rapidity 
over  the  whole  country.  So  enthusi¬ 
astic  has  been  its  acceptance  that 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  its 
value.  People  need  quality  and  they 
want  quality.  The  stampede  for 
price  during  the  past  three  years 
brought  its  own  lesson  and  the  time 
has  come  for  a  swing  back  to 
quality  standards.  Not  only  is  the 
movement  receiving  the  full  sup¬ 
port  of  hundreds  of  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  but  also  of  leading 
trade  associations,  women’s  clubs, 
chandlers  of  commerce  and  boards 
of  trade,  and  the  most  generous  co¬ 
operation  of  the  best  magazines  and 
the  daily  press.  The  address  by 
Mrs.  Grace  Morrison  Poole,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  at  our  session  Tues¬ 
day  evening  is  one  that  should  be 
of  utmost  benefit  to  every  member. 

Quality  alone  can  supply  the 
foundation  of  confidence  on  which 
progress  in  retail  merchandising  can 
be  built.  In  a  period  when  lack  of 
confidence  is  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  recovery,  what  lietter  remedy  can 
we  apply  than  to  raise  all  merchan¬ 
dise  and  merchandising  methods  to 
standards  that  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  can  trust?  How  better  can  we 
stimulate  consumer  buying  power 
than  by  making  sure  each  customer 
receives  merchandise  that  will  give 
full  service  value?  Essential  quality 
alone  will  give  such  value  and 
justify  such  confidence.  Only  quality 
advertising  and  promotion  can  in¬ 
still  the  faith  that  is  needed  to  start 
consumer  buying.  It  is  in  our  hands 
as  retail  merchants  to  provide  this 
basis  of  confidence. 

Supply  Real  Needs 

In  laying  our  plans  for  1933,  let 
us  remember  the  primary  essential 
of  successful  merchandising — to 
supply  our  customers  with  the  kind 


of  goods  they  need  and  want. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  this  pre¬ 
scription.  It  is  age  old  but  it  still 
is  the  first  fundamental  in  doing 
business.  We  must  make  every 
effort  to  know  these  wants,  as  they 
apply  to  our  businesses;  too  often 
we  rely  upon  guess  work  or  tradit¬ 
ion.  The  recent  experience  of  a 
large  ice  cream  company  illustrates 
the  point.  They  say:  “We  thought 
we  knew  what  folks  wanted  in  ice 
cream,  but  just  to  be  sure  we  inter¬ 
viewed  3,500  families  and  surprised 
even  ourselves.  3.203  out  of  3,500 
home  consumers  preferred  bulk  ice 
cream  to  brick.  1,689  out  of  1,800 


fountain  customers  wanted  syrup, 
nuts  or  fruit  with  their  ice  cream. 
Less  than  7  per  cent  took  their  ice 
cream  straight.  So  we  went  to 
work.’’ 

What  that  company  did,  each  of 
us  must  do  in  one  way  or  another 
in  his  own  business.  To  this  add 
the  homely  old  virtue  of  honest  deal¬ 
ing — quality  value  in  merchandise 
and  quality  in  service;  a  stpiare  deal 
for  the  manufacturer,  for  the  retail¬ 
er  and  for  the  consuming  public. 
That  is  the  course  that  will  build 
confidence  and  confidence  is  the 
force  that  will  bring  the  recovery 
for  which  we  are  all  working. 
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To  maintain  or  increase  their 
ability  to  compete,  manufacturers 
often  have  the  choice  between 
spending  money  on  new  equipment 
for  the  ])ur])ose  of  lowering  the 
selling  price  of  the  product,  improv¬ 
ing  the  (luality  value  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  or  merely  increasing  the  adver¬ 
tising  or  selling  effort.  The  last  alter¬ 
native  has  been  adopted  far  too  fre¬ 
quently,  so  that  we  merchants  who 
have  bought  goods  under  jtressure, 
must  in  turn  use  pressure  to  sell 
them.  W  hile  such  methods  of  doing 
business  increase  the  percentage  of 
the  sales  dollar  that  goes  to  meet 
distribution  costs,  in  order  to  keep 
manufacturing  costs  low,  who  can 
say  what  is  a  proper  relationship 
between  the  two,  and  to  which, 
production  or  distribution,  should 
really  be  allocated  the  large  share 
of  the  selling  costs? 

Total  Cost  of  Product 

The  consumer,  surely,  is  not  in¬ 
terested  in  the  division  of  the  dollar 
he  pays  for  an  article,  except  as  it 
might  disturb  his  preconceived 
abstract  ideas  on  the  subject.  But 
he  most  certainly  is  interested  m 
the  total  cost  of  the  product.  If 
large  selling  costs  are  retjuired  in 
order  to  obtain  the  economies  of 
mass  production,  there  should  be 
little  basis  for  criticism.  But  if  mis¬ 
takes  and  poor  judgment  exist  in 
the  mass  production  end  of  our 
nuichine,  with  correction  being 
sought  in  larger  distribution  ex¬ 
pense,  then  the  consumer  has  legiti¬ 
mate  cause  for  objection. 

The  meaning  of  the  e.xpression : 
“low  production  costs”  which  has 
been  used  so  much  is  not  clearly 
understood.  A  common  use  of  the 
term,  especially  in  recent  months 
when  the  spotlight  of  public  interest 
has  been  turned  on  striking  techni¬ 
cal  improvements,  is  the  unit  cost  of 
production  as  figured  over  a  short 
period  with  equipment  running  at  or 
near  its  maximum  rate.  But  a  more 
practical  consideration  is  the  unit 
cost  of  production  over  a  period  of 
years,  which  includes  the  costs  of 


The  Cost  of  Distribution 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

changing  the  productive  set-iq),  the 
necessary  shut-downs  for  changing 
equipment,  and  low  seasonal  pro¬ 
duction  as  well  as  peak  production, 
all  of  which  has  to  be  paid  by  the 
l)ublic  in  one  way  or  another,  often 
in  the  form  of  capital  losses.  A 
striking  example  is  furnished  by  the 
e.xperience  of  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
])any  in  changing  from  Model  T 
to  Model  A.  Indicated  losses  for 
the  two  years,  1927  and  1928,  dur¬ 
ing  when  the  change  was  being 
made,  amounted  to  $115,000,000. 
If  this  anuunt  is  considered  as  ])art 
of  the  cost  of  discontinuing  one 
model  and  getting  into  regular  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  new  model  of  which 
approximately  5,000,000  were  pro¬ 
duced.  the  developmental  costs  for 
each  Model  A  produced  are  about 
$23.  Furthermore,  indicated  profits 
for  1929  and  1930  together  only 
slightly  exceed  the  losses  incurred 
in  1927  and  1928. 

Millions  Spent  in  Advertising 

Take  a  similar  item,  cigarettes  for 
instance.  Literally  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  spent  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  in  pushing  comi)eting 
brands  of  cigarettes  without,  as  far 
as  I  know,  increasing  the  price  to 
the  consumer.  And  certainly  no  re¬ 
tailer  ever  grew  rich  in  selling  this 
well-known  football  of  merchandise. 
What  l)ecomes  of  this  distribution 
cost?  Separate  it  if  you  can  from 
the  cost  of  production. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  with 
business  men  obtaining  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  importance  of  low  unit 
costs  over  a  long  period  of  operation 
rather  than  for  a  short  period,  some 
of  the  pressure  on  the  distribution 
system  will  be  relieved.  If  produc¬ 
tion  equipment  and  factories  are 
built  and  managed  with  a  saner  idea 
of  the  irregularities  of  seasonal  pro¬ 
duction,  changes  in  business  condi¬ 
tions,  and  the  expected  life  of  the 
product,  there  will  not  be  so  much 
necessity  for  trying  to  continue  to 
force  into  the  markets,  goods  which 
no  longer  are  best  suited  for  exist¬ 
ing  demand.  A  greater  degree  of 


flexibility  in  production — flexibility 
to  curtail  production  ivithout  an 
overwhelming  burden  of  fixed  costs, 
flexibility  to  change  the  design  of 
the  product  or  to  manufacture  and 
sell  an  entirely  new  product  although 
it  may  be  in  a  much  different  field, 
should  have  a  salutary  effect  (jn 
distribution  costs. 

Too  Ambitious  Schemes 

Business  would  do  well  to  look 
upon  distribution  as  one  of  the  large 
advertising  agencies  looks  upon  its 
activities  when  it  states  that  "no 
amount  of  advertising  zvill  sell  a 
product  that  cannot  be  sold  without 
advertising"  and  "advertising  can¬ 
not  create  a  single  point  of  super¬ 
iority  in  a  product,  or  add  a  single 
virtue  to  its  manufacture.’’  Dis¬ 
tribution  becomes  unduly  expensive 
when  it  assumes  more  than  its 
proper  function,  as  when  it  succeeds 
like  the  banner  salesman  who  sold 
refrigerators  to  Eskimos. 

You  all  are  familiar  with  organi¬ 
zations  which  have  been  too  ambi¬ 
tious  in  their  marketing  schemes, 
which  have  attempted  to  cover  too 
much  territory,  or  to  offer  a  full 
line  including  many  items  on  which 
there  never  was  a  chance  for  profit¬ 
able  operation.  Perhaps  we  have  all 
been  obsessed  more  or  less  with  the 
idea  of  volume,  with  not  enough 
attention  paid  to  the  cost  of  obtain¬ 
ing  all  that  volume. 

We  in  the  retail  field  have  been 
as  volume-hungry  as  anyone  and  the 
persistent  upward  trend  of  our  ex¬ 
pense  ratios  well  testifies  to  the  cost 
we  have  paid  for  volume.  But  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  expense  items  are  nec¬ 
essary.  Our  customers  demand  ser- 
%‘icc,  such  as  credit,  delivery,  ex¬ 
change  privileges,  modern  equip¬ 
ment  in  stores,  and  many  things 
looked  upon  as  luxuries.  We  are 
forced  to  locate  in  the  highest  rent 
districts.  We  know  what  our  cus¬ 
tomers  like,  want,  and  even  demand, 
and  we  would  be  foolish  not  to  meet 
their  wishes.  It  is  our  business  to 
give  customers  what  they  actually 
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RIGHT 

from  the  start  to  the 

FINISH 


At  the  very  beginning  of  a  new  fabric  trend,  texTile  is 

ready  to  tackle  your  processing  problems,  to  take  care  of 

your  immediate  demands,  to  give  you  what  you  ask  for. 

Fast  work,  but  also  good  work.  Time  means  as  much  to 

textile  as  it  does  to  you.  So  does  quality.  That’s  why 

TExTiLE-processed  fabrics  are  delivered  to  you  in  just  the 
right  colors,  hand  and  finish  .  .  .  when  you  want  them. 

That’s  what  brought  texTile  the  business  in  1932.  That’s 

what  texTile  is  doing  to  merit  the  business  in  1933. 

T€x5|LC 

DYEING  &  PRINTING  I  CO.  of  America,  Inc. 
Hawthofnc  "  New  Jcncy 
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and  normally  want,  not  what  we 
think  they  ought  to  have.  For  those 
few  who  will  eschew  comfort  and 
convenience  in  the  hope  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  bargain,  we  have  our  bargain 
basements  and  such  unique  estab¬ 
lishments  as  Mr.  Klein  s  in  Union 
Square,  New  York.  But  how  many 
Klein’s  are  there  in  this  whole 
country  ? 

Rising  Living  Standards 
Indeed  the  multiple  services  de¬ 
manded  by  our  customers  are  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  reflection  of  the  constantly 
rising  standard  of  living.  With  in¬ 
crease  in  incomes  and  with  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  modern  urban  life,  our 
middle  classes  demand  easy  prox¬ 
imity  to  shopping  centers,  deliveries, 
charge  accounts,  returns  and  the 
other  innumerable  services  covered 
by  the  term  merchandising  in  a  re¬ 
tail  establishment.  It  is  nothing 
but  an  accident  that,  being  closer  to 
the  great  mass  of  consumers,  the 
retailer  is  charged  with  the  cost  of 
these  services — services,  let  me  re¬ 
peat,  which  the  large  consuming 
public  considers  part  and  parcel  of 
an  American  standard  of  living. 

Publicity  and  advertising  accounts 
for  5  per  cent  or  more  in  the  ex¬ 
pense  totals  of  the  average  big 
store.  The  fight  for  public  atten¬ 
tion  is  costly.  Audiences  of  many 
thousands  must  be  reached  almost 
daily  by  the  press,  by  mail,  or  by 
radio — all  expensive  media.  Elabor¬ 
ate  window  displays,  fashion  shows, 
demonstrations,  stunts,  parades, 
even  circuses,  must  be  employed  to 
bring  prospective  customers  into 
our  stores  or  stocks  languish,  grow 
old,  and  depreciate  in  value. 

Who  knows  how  much  it  costs 
a  large  store  to  allow  its  women 
customers  the  invaluable  privilege 
of  changing  their  minds?  Has  any¬ 
one  figured  the  real  cost  of  a  re¬ 
turned  goods  rate  running  from  10 
to  30  per  cent,  depending  upon  the 
department  ? 

This  means  that  to  the  cost  of 
making  the  first  sale  must  be  added 
the  cost  of  delivery,  in  many  cases 
the  cost  of  sending  for  the  goods  to 
bring  them  back  for  credit,  the  cost 
of  putting  them  back  into  stock, 
often  in  a  damaged  condition,  plus 
the  extra  investment  in  stock  neces¬ 
sary  when  so  much  of  it  is  oflF  sale. 
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and  finally  the  cost  of  the  necessary 
accounting  accomjjanying  all  these 
transactions. 

The  total  of  all  these  items  is  an 
important  figure  that  gets  little 
attention,  scattered  as  it  is  through 
the  different  classifications  of  sell¬ 
ing  and  account  expense,  mark- 
downs,  and  stock  investment.  How 
much  it  adds  to  the  store’s  total 
expense  no  one  knows,  but  almost 
all  agree  that  any  store  that  dared 
to  eliminate  the  return  goods  privi¬ 
lege  would  suffer  greatly  in  sales. 

Charge  accounts  are  expensive. 
Credit  departments,  monthly  bills, 
collections,  deposit  accounts  where 
interest  is  paid  and  discount  allowed, 
all  cost  money.  Installment  accounts 
and  all  varieties  of  deferred  pay¬ 
ments  are  more  costly  to  handle 
than  a  straight  cash  business.  No 
doubt  about  it.  But  these  things  are 
here,  firmly  established  in  the  retail 
business  because  they  satisfy  the 
wishes  and  meet  the  demands  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Customer.  They 
bring  and  hold  business  that  other¬ 
wise  would  not  come. 

Services  Necessary 

In  all  these  items  there  appears 
to  be  an  element  of  waste  and  often 
abuse,  but  today  we  feel  these  func¬ 
tions  and  services  are  necessary  to 
attract  and  hold  a  desirable  volume 
of  sales.  The  increasing  necessity 
for  such  services  is  indicated  bv 
their  increasing  introduction  in  the 
grocery  chains  which  originated, 
grew  and  prospered  on  a  strictly 
price  appeal.  Now  we  find  both 
large  and  small  chains  making  de¬ 
liveries  and  extending  credit,  with 
the  practice  growing  rapidly.  The 
expansion  of  two  large  mail  order 
houses  within  recent  years  into  the 
retail  field,  with  charge  and  install¬ 
ment  accounts,  gives  further  recog¬ 
nition  to  the  buying  habits  and  de¬ 
mands  of  customers. 

Unfortunately,  the  relative  value 
of  the  results  obtained  by  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  expense  items  that  we 
have  mentioned  cannot  be  ascer¬ 
tained  accurately.  There  is  no 
method  by  which  anyone  who  wishes 
to  stay  in  business  can  measure  their 
effect  and  importance  in  dollars  and 
cents.  We  know  that  advertising  is 
necessary,  but  we  are  not  able  to 
measure  accurately  the  results  of 


(jur  advertising  expenditures.  The 
advertising  can  have 
A 

poor  advertisement  will  cost  as  much 
-as  a  g(M)d  advertisement. 

We  know  that  we  must  accept 
returned  goods,  but  we  cannot  tell 
when  we  lose  more  by  accepting 
the  imposition  of  the  customer  or 
by  offending  him,  or  mcjre  likely, 
her. 

The  same  challenge  can  be  raised 
against  many  of  our  expense  items. 
We  cannot  define  accurately  wliat  is 
good  and  what  is  bad,  but  we  do 
know  that  these  intangible  func¬ 
tions  and  services,  if  poorly  or  in¬ 
effectually  carried  out,  can  cause 
profitless  operation.  In  brief,  we 
are  concerned  with  the  effectiveness 
of  our  operating  expenditures  in 
relation  to  their  cost. 

Siamese  Twins 

We  are  playing  a  part  in  a  big 
game — the  mass  production,  mass 
distribution  game.  Now  think  for  a 
moment  of  the  consequences  of 
diminishing  our  efforts  as  retailers. 
How  far  would  it  be  advisable  to 
go  toward  less  pressure,  less  appeal, 
less  expense,  but  less  sales,  before 
the  smsiller  sales  resulting  in  smaller 
production  would  give  higher  costs 
of  production?  We  do  not  know  the 
answer,  but  we  do  know  that  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  are  as  in¬ 
separable  as  the  Siamese  twins.  One 
cannot  be  without  the  other.  What 
does  it  matter  if  the  major  expense 
be  in  production  or  in  distribution, 
as  long  the  the  total  cost  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  is  as  low  as  an 
efficient  business  set-up  can  make 
it? 

That  is  the  all-important  thing — 
a  low  price  to  the  ultimate  consumer, 
including  the  services  he  wants  in 
connection  tcith  his  purchase.  It 
is  our  considered  judgment,  all  crit¬ 
icism  to  the  contrary,  that  our  pre¬ 
sent  system  appears  to  do  this  better 
than  any  ever  dez'ised  by  man.  Why 
not  take  the  system  as  a  whole  and 
judge  it  by  die  results?  If  a  world¬ 
wide  selling  organization,  branches 
and  warehouses,  fine  retail  estab¬ 
lishments,  liberal  agency  commis¬ 
sions,  and  aggressive  advertising 
Jiiake  possible  production  economies 
which  more  than  offset  the  extra 
costs  of  selling,  are  not  such  meth¬ 
ods  and  such  tools  not  only  desirable 
but  actually  economical  and  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  ultimate  consumer? 

As  distributors,  it  is  our  duty  to 
see  that  every  effort  is  made  to  con¬ 
trol  the  cost  of  mass  distribution, 
to  the  end  that  the  economies  of 
mass  production  shall  be  not  only 
maintained  but  increased. 


(piality  of  the 
little  relationship  to  exjiense. 
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Why  Chase  Rainbows? 

By  WILLIAM  STRAUS 

lUtsiucss  Counselor,  Xeu'  York,  A’.  U. 


Thu  I)eceml)er  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Retail  Drv  (jchhIs  A.ss(X'iati«m  cerntained  an  article 
bv  Mr.  S.  IJoyfl  Jones  of  E.  H.  Scull  Company,  where¬ 
in  he  i)oints  out  that  the  need  for  readjustment  of 
values  of  capital  assets  does  not  primarily  lie  in  the 
jrarin};  d«)wn  of  therse  assets  to  replacement  costs.  It 
lies  in  the  al)and(jnment  of  extra  space  in  use  Ireyond 
the  business  present  capacity  and  the  comixnsating  sav¬ 
ing  of  current  exirenses  fnrm  such  abanrlonment. 

This  amendment  to  the  “Reduction  of  Fixed  .Assets” 
princijdes,  I  readily  accept.  It  .seems  to  me  that  it  does 
not  militate  against  the  basic  fact  that  capital  assets 
face  an  ultimate  revaluation  to  replacement  worth. 
Certainly  an  abandonment  of  space  lowers  the  jxrten- 
tial  income  possibilities  (from  jxjssible  leasees)  of  such 
space,  speeds  depreciation  and  obsolescence  and  must 
force  a  revaluation  of  the  capital  assets.  To  e.xpress 
this  mathematically  on  the  books,  at  a  figure  higher 
than  the  i>hysical  space  ( so  abandoned )  is  worth  to 
leasees,  is  unsound  business  practice.  The  profit  and 
loss  account  at  the  year's  close  will  l)e  charged  with 
a  loss  not  directly  attributable  to  trading.  The  business 
is  shouldering  a  loss  that  may  more  than  cancel  the 
saving  of  current  expenses  made  by  such  abandemment. 

What  Is  Maximum  Volume? 

This  conclusion,  brings  to  my  mind  another  im¬ 
portant  subject  which  business  must  face — the  sooner 
the  better — what  is  the  maximum  volume  that  can  be 
done  on  the  present  working  capital?  Too  few  of  us 
have  as  yet  given  enough  thought  to  this  basic  economic 
fact.  How  many  operating  companies,  tfxlay,  assuming 
that  1929  volume  were  again  possible  of  obtaining, 
could  finance  their  volume  of  that  jjeak  year?  In  a 
large  majority  of  retail  businesses  the  working  capital 
has  been  impaired  from  15  to  25  per  cent.  The  reduced 
working  capital  precludes  the  comjianies  from  reach¬ 
ing  their  volume  of  1929. 

The  inability  to  finance  former  record  volume  will 
force  a  smaller  dollar  investment  in  merchandise.  .A 
smaller  dollar  investment  in  merchandise,  even  consid¬ 
ering  the  reduced  unit  costs,  forecasts  a  smaller  physi¬ 
cal  sjKice  necessary  Hor  display  and  sale  of  merchandise. 
Following  this  deduction  to  its  logical  conclusion,  the 
e.xtra  space  formerly  needed  for  display  and  sale  of 
merchandise  is  useless  and  as  Mr.  Jones  ablv  e.xpress- 
ed,  “Thought  should  lx  given  as  to  its  abandonment.” 

Let  us  not  confuse  the  issue.  The  abandonment  of 
such  e.xtra  space  without  a  compensating  entr>-  on  the 
books  of  accounts  to  reflect  on  the  balance  sheet  a  ma¬ 
thematical  “snapshot’’  of  such  discontinuance  of  plant, 
building  and  fixtures  would  be  a  startling  condemna¬ 
tion  to  the  practice  and  conduct  of  the  too  well  revered 
-American  business  methods. 


♦  »  «  EXTRA  MARK'UP 
ON  EVERY  "TAKE-WITH"! 

PACKAGE  delivery  costs  range  from 
8V^c  to  25c  per  item  according  to  a 
report  made  by  the  Retail  Merchant’s 
Association  of  Detroit  ...  an  average 
of  16c  each. 

Handeloks  will  increase  your  take-withs 
because  they  make  attractive, 
practical,  easily  carried  pack¬ 
ages!  They  encourage  your  cus* 
tomers  to  say,"ril  take  it  with  me." 


^  Saves 
Time»  Too^ 

And  with  Handeloks,  wrapping  time  is 

i  cut  to  two  seconds _ valuable 

minutes  spent  in  labeling,  routing  and 
handling  are  saved  .  .  .  packing  supplies 
ore  eliminated! 

Are  you  using  this  modern  method  of 
wrapping  in  your  store?  Write  for  samples 
and  prices.  A  Bag  in  the  Hand  is  Worth 
Two  Under  the  Arm  I 


MrOLP  BROS. 


jpletc  Envelope  Service 

St;  Pkiladelpltia^  Pa« 
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The  Controllers’  Forum 

{Continued  from  page  64) 


Largest  Decreases 

Misses’  and  Women’s  Coats 
Women’s  Dresses 
Floor  Coverings 
Furs 

All  Dress  Goods 

District  No.  2 
Largest  Increases 
Candy 

Toilet  Goods 
Largest  Decreases 
Women’s  Coats 
Women’s  Dresses 
Furniture 
Millinery 
Draperies 
All  Dress  Goods 

District  No.  3 
Largest  Increases 
Art  Needlework 
Largest  Decreases 
All  Dress  Goods 
Misses’  and  Women’s  Dresses 
t  Mvns  and  Domestics 
Hosiery 
Gloves 

District  No.  4 
Largest  Increases 
Art  and  Fancy  Goods 
Beauty  Parlor 

Suits  (Women’s  and  Misses’) 
Neckwear 
Largest  Decreases 
Hosiery 
Rugs 

•Ml  Dress  Goods 

Millinery 

Radios 

District  No.  5 
Largest  Increases 
Toilet  Goods 
Largest  Decreases 
Women’s  and  Misses’  Dresses 
Women’s  and  Misses’  Coats 
Men’s  nothing 
Hosiery 

District  No.  6 
Largest  Increases 
Neckwear 
Sportswear 
Largest  Decreases 
Silk  Dress  Goods 
Hosiery 
Men’s  Clothing 
Women’s  Coats 

District  No.  7 
Largest  Increases 
Neckwear 
Sportswear 
Blouses  and  Skirts 
Electrical  Appliances 


Largest  Decreases 
Furniture 
Silks  and  V'elvets 
Women’s  Dresses 
Gloves 
Draperies 

District  No.  8 
Largest  Increases 

No  appreciable  increases 
Largest  Decreases 
Women’s  and  Misses’  Dresses 
Silks 

Women’s  Shoes 

District  No.  9 
Largest  Increases 
Basement  Sportswear 
Toilet  Goods 

Largest  Decreases 

Silk  and  Woolen  Dress  Goods 
Misses’  and  Women’s  Coats 
Misses’  and  Women’s  Dresses 

District  No.  10 
Largest  Increases 

No  appreciable  increases 
Largest  Decreases 

Misses’  and  Women’s  Coats 
Misses’  and  Women’s  Dresses 
Gloves 
Hosiery 

District  No.  11 
Largest  Increases 
Toilet  Articles 

Largest  Decreases 
Women’s  Dresses 
Women’s  Coats 
Hosiery 
Silks 
Jewelry 


District  No.  12 

Largest  Increases 
Neckwear 
Blouses 
Sportswear 

Largest  Decreases 

Misses’  and  Women’s  Dresses 

Jewelry 

Furniture 

Gloves 

About  60  per  cent  of  the  reporting 
stores  gave  figures  indicating  the 
change  in  the  number  of  transac¬ 
tions  during  the  year.  For  the 
country  as  a  whole  this  change 
was  a  decrease  of  4.2  per  cent 
from  the  number  of  transactions 
which  took  place  in  1931.  This  is 
the  first  definite  sign  that  has  been 
evidenced  of  a  country  wide  decline 
in  the  tonnage  or  unit  volume  dis¬ 
tributed  through  department  stores 
during  any  period  of  the  depression. 

In  some  of  the  Federal  Reserv’e 
Districts  the  number  of  stores  re¬ 
porting  on  transactions  was  not 
large  enough  to  warrant  a  separate 
index  of  change  for  these  districts 
being  shown.  In  other  districts  the 
decline  in  number  of  transactions 
was  as  indicated  below; 


Percentage  of  Decline  in  Number 
of  Transactions  1932  from  1931 


District 

Per  Cent 
of  Decline 

New  York 

3.1 

Philadelphia 

6.2 

Cleveland 

6.3 

Richmond 

2.8 

Chicago 

9.5 

San  Francisco 

5.2 

United  States  as 

a  whole  4.2 

DISPLAY  BACKGROUNDS  FOR  SALE 

Window  backgrounds  and  scenic  displays  designed 
j  and  executed  by  Tony  Sarg,  used  during  the  Holi- 
I  day  Season  of  1932;  also  a  number  of  panel  back- 
I  grounds  for  toy  department  designed  by  the  same 
j  creator,  are  offered  for  sale.  Price  reasonable. 

I  Information  regarding  this  material  will  be  sup- 

I 

;  plied  upon  request.  Members  interested  are  urged 
to  act  promptly. 
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Does  Germany’s  Economic  -r.  =  - 

Trend  Forecast  Our  Future? _ 

(Continued  from  page  66)  F  [  “ 


possible  “to  stay  at  home  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  depression”  as  is  now  the 
custom  in  America.  The  casual  ob¬ 
server  of  Germany  is  therefore 
amazed  to  find  the  motion  picture 
houses  filled,  the  cafes  overcrowd¬ 
ed.  and  the  theater  and  concerts 
well  attended.  In  America  the  de¬ 
pression  did  not  really  make  itself 
felt  until  1930,  and  the  sheer  new¬ 
ness  of  the  situation  has  thrown  the 
population  into  a  state  of  fear  and 
impending  calamity  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans  cannot  understand.  But  bear¬ 
ing  Germany’s  experience  in  mind, 
it  seems  unlikely  that  this  state  of 
mind  will  continue  for  long  in 
America. 

.■\merica  has  been  sinking  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  bog  of  the  de¬ 
pression.  This  decline  has  been 
following  that  of  Germany’s  with 
a  lag  of  approximately  one  year, 
and  if  the  United  States  continues 
to  follow  the  movenient  in  Ger¬ 
many  then  conditions  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  progressively  worse. 
Everv  where  one  goes,  whether  it  be 
in  the  United  States  or  Germany, 
one  hears  the  same  question, — 
“What  is  going  to  happen,  things 
can’t  continue  as  they  are?”  But 
will  conditions  really  improve  with¬ 
out  a  better  understanding  of  the 
basic  economic  problems? 

Same  Basic  Forces 

The  striking  similarity  of  the 
economic  trends  of  the  United 
States  and  Germany  cannot  be  acci¬ 
dental.  Does  this  similarity  indicate 
that  the  economic  forces  affecting 
both  countries  are  basically  identi¬ 
cal  ?  Does  Germany  forecast 
America’s  future  economic  trend 
because  the  lack  of  financial  re¬ 
serves  in  Germany  makes  her  more 
sensitive  to  the  world’s  trends,  and 
therefore  Germany  reacts  almost 
immediately ;  while  America  with 


Hotel  Pennsylvania  faces  Pennsylvania 
Stotion  and  has  direct  connection  by 
underground  passage  with  the  station, 
subways  and  Hudson  Tubes. 


noTei  rennsyivania 

IS  THE  STATLER  HOTEL  IN  NEW  YORK 


OTHER  STATLERS  IN  BOSTON,  BUFFALO, 
CLEVELAND,  DETROIT,  ST.  LOUIS 


its  huge  financial  reserves  acting  as  larity  indicate  that  the  way  out  of 

a  cushion  delays  the  full  effect  for  the  depression  lies  in  our  realizing 

as  long  as  one  year?  Does  this  simi-  that  our  problems  are  not  merely 

national,  but  international,  and  that 
a  solution  may  be  found  only 
through  international  understanding 
and  cooperation? 


UNITED  STATES 


GEHriANY 
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Graph  III 

Increasing  Costs  in  the 
Retail  Trade 
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The  Trend  of  Commodity  Prices 

(Continued  from  page  62) 


seems  to  be  a  necessary  early  step 
in  this.  The  real  forces  of  recovery, 
however,  go  back  of  any  govern¬ 
ment  aid  or  international  action  to  a 
recognition  of  the  nature  of  human 
life  and  its  relation  to  all  those 
things,  both  manufactured  and  raw, 
which  are  required  for  its  comfort¬ 
able  conduct. 

Perhaps  the  key  to  the  problem 
lies  in  the  nature  of  these  human 
wants  and  needs,  and  the  importance 
that  different  kinds  of  goods  assume 
in  the  carrying  on  of  the  living 
process  in  times  when  ordinary 
economic  motives  are  disturbed. 
Human  needs  appear,  for  example, 
to  fall  fairly  well-defined  groups 
according  to  the  way  they  fit  into 
the  existence  of  large  numbers  of 
people  in  times  of  economic  terror. 

Goods  necessary  for  maintaining 
bare  subsistence  form  one  group. 
These  are  the  least  affected  by  vari¬ 
ations  in  economic  conditions.  Food 
of  the  simpler  and  more  nourishing 
sorts,  for  example,  keeps  up  its  flow 
from  producer  to  consumer  with  a 
minimum  of  interruption  even  in 
times  of  depression.  The  number  of 
people  actually  starving,  even  now, 
is  far  less  than  the  number  unable 
to  pay  for  their  own  food.  Some¬ 
how  the  essential  food  gets  paid  for, 
and  set  before  those  who  need  it  in 
time  to  prevent  the  extinction  of 
life.  Similarly,  other  essentials  of 
bare  subsistence — such  as  medicine, 

■1.  some  degree  of  shelter — either 
do  not  stop  being  supplied  in  “bad- 
times,”  or  their  supply  is  resumed 
upon  the  first  signs  of  recovery. 

Second  in  urgency  among  human 
needs  may  be  classed  the  “defer¬ 
able  consumer  purchases” — clothes, 
shoes,  and  household  equipment, 
particularly  those  items  of  the  less 
whimsical  and  fashionable  sorts. 
This  group  which  covers,  in  partic¬ 
ular,  such  things  as  men’s  and  boys’ 
clothing,  underwear,  hats,  and  shoes, 
usually  shows  evidence  of  slowing 
up  before  adverse  conditions  show 
themselves  in  most  other  lines  of 
business;  and  similarly,  these  “def¬ 
errable  purchases”  show  signs  of 
recovery  quite  early  in  the  series  of 
restoration  processes.  People  must 
wear  clothes  in  this  climate,  but  they 
do  not  need  to  wear  new  ones, 
Qothes  purchases  can  be  deferred 
for  a  length  of  time  which  to  the 
merchant  seems  horribly  long;  but 


eventually  even  old  clothes  must  be 
replaced.  This  group  of  consumer- 
goods  purchases  which  may  be  post¬ 
poned  constitutes  a  responsive  indi¬ 
cator  of  conditions.  When  their 
sales  grow  sluggish,  trouble  is 
ahead,  when  it  grows  active,  gen¬ 
eral  business  conditions  are  likely  to 
improve.  This  is  the  reason  why 
some  students  of  the  business  cycle 
liave  been  encouraged  by  the  strength 
manifested  in  recent  months  in  such 
lines  as  textiles  and  shoes.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  deferring  purchases  of  these 
types  of  consumer  goods  appears  to 
have  been  checked. 

“Caprice”  Merchandise 

A  third  category  among  consum¬ 
er  requirements  will  be  found  in  the 
wholly  voluntary  or  “caprice”  pur¬ 
chases.  These  are  not  easy  to  define, 
although  extremes  among  them  are 
rect^izable.  Diamond  tiaras,  de¬ 
luxe  editions,  onyx  bath-tubs  and 
luxurious  foods,  drinks  and  equip¬ 
ment  usually  come  back  into  active 
sales  late  in  the  process  of  rising  out 
of  a  depression.  These  “caprice” 
items,  during  the  late  20s,  were  an 
increasingly  large  element  in  the 
American  budget  of  expenditures; 
and  the  discontinuance  of  purchases 
of  these  fancied  badges  of  prosperi¬ 
ty  is  one  of  the  factors  emphasizing 
the  contrast  between  the  caprice- 
ridden  days  of  our  so-called  “pros¬ 
perity”  and  the  rather  austere  living 
habits  of  our  so-called  “depression.” 

This  summary  of  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  human  wants  and 
needs  suggests  at  least  an  intima¬ 
tion  of  how,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  the  deadlock  will  be 
broken.  Man’s  outlay  for  subsistence 
he  will  shrink  to  a  minimum  as  long 
as  necessary,  but  sooner  or  later, 
even  if  he  must  begin  to  draw  on 
his  conserved  resources,  he  will  be¬ 
gin  to  pay  out  for  a  more  liberal 
diet,  then  he  will  spend  for  defer¬ 
rable  consumer  needs,  and  finally, — 
as  he  becomes  unafraid  and  reck¬ 
less  again — for  caprice  purchases. 
In  other  words,  the  breaking  of  the 
present  deadlock  will  come  when 
mankind  again  feels  safe  in  spend¬ 
ing  for  ever  so  little  beyond  his 
needs.  And  an  increasing  sense  of 
security  in  spending  ought  to  cause 
a  resumption  of  the  continuous  flow 
of  goods  from  the  original  extractor 


(jf  raw  commodities  to  the  final  user 
of  manufactured  products. 

More  Normal  Adjustment  Needed 

In  the  meantime,  more  normal  re¬ 
lations  between  supply  and  demand 
must  be  striven  for  at  both  ends  of 
the  equation.  If  producers  of  com¬ 
modities  want  to  restore  profit  to 
themselves  and  stability  to  a  stag¬ 
gering  world,  they  would  do  well 
to  give  away  the  present  surplus 
and  start  fresh,  taking  measures 
meanwhile  to  bring  supply  within 
calling  range  of  demand.  A  subsidy 
to  commodity  producers  like  that 
proposed  in  the  “domestic  allot¬ 
ment”  plan,  in  times  like  this,  is  the 
supreme  flower  of  economic  folly. 
If  a  subsidy  is  to  be  given  it  ought 
to  be  reserved  for  those  who  can 
bring  evidence  that  they  have  ab¬ 
stained  from  producing  those  pro¬ 
ducts  they  formerly  produced,  and 
which  now  are  in  over-supply.  Or 
there  might  even  be  a  subsidy  to 
consumers  who  will  agree  to  buy 
and  use  up  an  increased  quantity 
of  those  things  which  now  are  over¬ 
abundant. 

In  short,  when  we  look  at  any 
form  of  government  “hand-out”  as 
a  remedy  for  over-stocked  markets, 
we  are  confronted  with  only  three 
rational  alternatives ;  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  largesse  ought  to  decrease 
the  supply,  or  it  should  increase 
consumption,  or  it  should  raise  the 
relative  value  of  the  money  in 
which  prices  are  quoted.  Of  these, 
decreased  supply  and  actuated  de¬ 
mand  seem  to  be  the  only  sensible 
courses  under  present  conditions. 
And  even  these  must  be  carried  out 
with  due  regard  for  time,  and  the 
life-processes  of  human  beings  and 
nature’s  methods  of  commodity  pro¬ 
duction.  Both  supply  and  demand, 
at  any  one  time,  are  passing  phases 
of  continuing  processes. 

Specific  Responsibilities  of 
Dry  Goods  Retailers 

What  can  retail  dry  goods  store 
operators  do  to  meet  the  retardation 
of  business  which  demoralized  com¬ 
modity  prices  impose,  or  to  help  the 
country  through  this  time  of  de¬ 
moralization  ? 

It  is  trite,  but  true,  that  they  can 
help  most  by  doing  well  the  job  of 
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keeping  store.  It  is  not  merely  good 
business,  it  is  an  enormously  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  process  of 
economic  recovery  that  a  maximum 
of  value  be  given  in  every  consum¬ 
ers’  purcliase,.  that  stocks  lie  adjust¬ 
ed  as  accurately  as  possible  to  con¬ 
sumer  needs  and  wants  and  that  it 
be  made  possible  to  spend  curtailed 
incomes  with  a  maximum  of  econ¬ 
omic  sagacity. 

The  relation  between  commodity 
prices  and  retail  store  operation  is 
dual.  Low  commodity  prices,  on  the 
one  hand,  indicate  bad  conditions 
and  curtail  the  purchasing  power  of 
those  dependent  on  profits  from 
commodity  production ;  so  that  gen¬ 
eral  prosperity  probably  cannot  come 
until  these  prices  get  at  least  to 
levels  at  which  they  cover  produc¬ 
tion  costs.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  the  fact  that  retail  business  prob¬ 
ably  has  an  effect  on  the  ability  of 
commodity  prices  to  rise. 

It  is  the  great  discovery  of  the 
past  generation  of  economists  that 
the  actuating  source  of  economic  ac¬ 
tion  is  the  mass  of  human  beings 
rather  than  those  who  choose  to 
make  or  sell  things.  The  consumer 
does  go  on  living,  and  the  very  first 
place  in  which  he  records  his 
changes  in  mood,  and  his  variations 
in  desires,  is  in  the  retail  store.  It  is 
therefore  of  enormous  importance 
that  retailing  do  its  best  to  restore 
the  interrupted  flow  of  goods  to 
people. 

If  one  were  formulating  suggest¬ 
ions  for  retailers  most  likely  to  be 
helpful  in  the  work  of  economic  re¬ 
storation  (of  which  commodity 
prices  serve  as  so  significant  a 
puge)  they  would  take  the  form  of 
five  specific  proposals  as  to  store  re¬ 
lations  with  the  consuming  public. 


JUST 
A  STEP 


from 

Convention  Headquarters 


Enjoy  the  modem  conveni¬ 
ences  and  comforts  of  a  NEW 
hotel  *  Sunshiny'  outside  rooms  * 
Radio  with  your  choice  of  programs 
*  Servidor  Service  *  Circulating  Ice 
Water  ♦  THREE  DELIGHTFUL 
RESTAURANTS  *  The  New  Red 
and  Black  Grill,  featuring  Happy 
Felton  and  his  Orchestra  of  Enter¬ 
tainers — No  Cover  Charge  at  Any 
Time  ♦  The  beautiful  Florentine 
Dining  Room  *  The  cheerful  Coffee 
Shop  *  Modest  Prices  ♦  Room  Ser¬ 
vice  at  No  Extra  Cost. 


^  HOTEL 

GovernorCliivton 

C.  W.  RAAISEY,  Jr^  MANAGER  hb 

1200  Rooms  and  Baths 
from  $3  for  one,  $4  for  two 

Seventh  Avenue  at  31st  Street 


Specific  Suggestions 

The  specific  suggestions  are: 

1.  Put  less  emphasis  on  merely  low 
prices. 

2.  Give  more  attention  to  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  quality  standards 
and  the  income  levels  of  con¬ 
sumers. 

3.  Base  stocks  and  sales  effort  more 
on  the  consumers'  ideas  of  value- 
in-use,  and  less  on  the  store’s 
conception  of  value-in-exchange. 

4.  Aim  selling  appeals  and  adver¬ 
tising  to  reach  discriminating 
consumers  rather  than  merely 
poor  ones. 

5.  Recognize  the  abnormal  import¬ 
ance  in  times  like  this  of  wise 
mixture  of  freshness  and  intrin¬ 
sic  value  in  all  goods  offered  for 
sale. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

Opposite  Pennsylvania  Station 
B,  &  O.  Buses  Stop  at  Door 


In  short,  retail  stores  can  attack 
the  commodity  price  problem  at  two 
of  its  most  vulnerable  points.  They 
can  stimulate  demand  by  raising  the 
level  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  goods 
offered  to  financially  cramped  con¬ 
sumers,  and  they  can,  by  care  and 
skill  in  the  performance  of  the  dis¬ 
tributing  job,  increase  the  actual 
purchasing  power  of  the  consumers’ 
dollar  without  the  inevitable  reac¬ 
tions  of  inflation. 

In  conclusion,  perhaps  the  best 
suggestion  that  could  be  made  to 
commodity  producers  would  be  to 
stop  worrying  about  traffic  and 


government  subsidies  and  use  com¬ 
mon  sense  in  finding  out  what  the 
public  wants  and  how  best  to  pro¬ 
duce  it  in  sensible  quantities.  To  re¬ 
tail  merchants  the  same  sort  of  in¬ 
junction  would  apply.  Forget  about 
commodity  prices  except  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  index  of  conditions,  and  do  the 
most  intelligent  possible  job  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  public  what  it  wants.  The 
probabilities  are  that  in  this  way 
they  can  do  most  to  mitigate  the 
effect  of  demoralized  commodity 
prices  on  the  retail  business,  and 
perhaps  they  may  even  help  to  set 
those  prices  in  the  way  of  recovery. 
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understanding  of  every  subject  on 
which  he  discoursed.  Much  of  his 
conversation  took  the  form  of  a 
statement  of  his  own  views  put  as  a 
question  to  us. 

“You  know  I  always  thought,” 
Mr.  Coolidge  said,  “that  folks  didn’t 
understand  Henry  Ford,  that  time 
he  said  in  the  suit  in  Chicago  that 
‘history  is  bunk.’  I  don’t  think  he 
meant  that,  do  you?  Why  if  he 
thought  history  was  bunk  he  would¬ 
n’t  b«  interested  in  historical  things, 
as  he  is.  He  wouldn’t  have  bought 
the  Wayside  Inn  and  restored  it  and 
filled  it  full  of  things  of  historical 
significance.  You  know  Henry 
Ford,  Harvey  Firestone  and  Thomas 
Edison  stopped  in  to  see  me  up 
at  my  father’s  home  in  Plymouth, 
Vermont,  and  I  gave  Mr.  Ford  an 
old  sap  bucket.  Probably  you  saw 
pictures  of  it  in  the  papers.  The 
bucket  was  made  by  my  great  grand¬ 
father  and  it  had  the  date  and  his 
name  on  the  bottom.  Why,  Mr. 
Ford  was  more  pleased  with  that 
old  bucket  than  if  I  had  given  him 
a  million  dollars.  He’s  put  it  in  a 
glass  case  in  the  Wayside  Inn.” 

At  another  point  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  the  President  also  showed  how 
keenly  he  realized  that  back  of  the 
things  we  call  business  and  econom¬ 
ics  are  human  nature  and  human 
values.  He  spoke  of  a  town  in 
Massachusetts  whose  name  I  do  not 
happen  to  remember  but  I  believe  it 
was  close  to  Northampton.  For  some 
reason  which  Mr.  Coolidge  con¬ 
fessed  he  could  not  explain,  it 
seemed  that  every  Pole  who  came  in 
to  the  United  States  first  came  to 
this  town.  They  might  later  venture 
further  westward  or  southward  but 
always  they  headed  first  for  this 
town.  Starting  from  this  introduc¬ 
tion  the  President  sketched,  in  vit¬ 
ally  human  terms,  the  story  of  the 
upbuilding  of  a  family  with  Ameri¬ 
can  standards  of  living  and  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  American  ideals.  At  first 
he  said  these  newly-landed  Poles 
would  go  to  work  in  a  factory,  man 
and  wife  both  capitalizing  their 
earning  power.  Then  the  children 
would  begin  to  arrive  and  the  little 
family  still  was  very  Polish.  Pres¬ 
ently  the  new  generation  would  be 
old  enough  to  go  to  school  and  then 
the  education  of  the  parents  would 
begin.  The  daughter  would  object 
to  the  mother  going  bareheaded  or 
wearing  a  shawl  over  her  head.  Un¬ 
der  the  coercion  of  the  child,  mother 
had  to  buy  a  hat.  Then  a  plot  of 
bare  ground  before  the  little  cottage 
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would  not  suffice.  It  must  be  planted 
to  make  a  little  plot  of  grass.  Then 
a  lawn  mower  was  needed  and  so 
on  it  went  until  finally  the  family 
was  an  American  family,  living  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  standards  of  our  peo¬ 
ple.  With  each  forward  step  their 
requirements  increased  and  they 
were  bearing  their  part,  making 
their  contribution  to  the  materiid 
well  being  of  their  fellow  workers 
and  of  the  nation. 

Retail  Stores  Help  Maintain 
Our  Civilization 

President  Coolidge  in  this  con¬ 
versation  indicated  beyond  a  question 
that  he  regarded  the  retail  store 
which  by  its  offering  of  desirable 
merchandise  exerted  an  active  influ¬ 
ence  in  inducing  people  to  buy  and 
use  the  products  of  each  other’s 
labor  as  one  of  the  definite  agencies 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Although  I  had  not  the  temer¬ 
ity  to  remind  him  of  it,  I  could  not 
but  think  of  another  occasion  when 
in  Washington  I  went  to  his  offices 
at  the  White  House  with  a  group  of 
retail  merchants  representing  the 
Retailers’  National  Council.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  for  some  reason  or  other 
when  we  were  ushered  into  the 
President’s  office  it  fell  to  my  lot  to 
introduce  the  others.  When  I  had 
completed  the  introductions,  Mr. 
Coolidge  said: 

“Retailers,  eh!  Well,  do  you 
know  it  was  always  my  ambition  to 
be  a  retailer — but  I  never  quite 
made  it.” 

Calvin  Coolidge  understood  the 
part  played  by  retail  stores.  He 
knew  without  the  selling  effort, 
without  the  influence  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  and  without  the  attractive 
power  of  retail  displays  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  goods  would  have  fallen 
sharply  and  left  the  workers  in  our 
industries  without  the  means  of  a 
livelihood. 

When,  finally,  after  some  two 
hours,  although  the  President’s  in¬ 
terest  seemed  still  unflagging,  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  us  that  we  were  overstay¬ 
ing  the  time  which  seemed  proper, 
Mr.  Tily  and  I  took  our  departure 
with  a  cordial  hand  shake  and  the 
expressed  good  wishes  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  country.  As  we 
descended  the  stairs  we  encountered 
the  President’s  secretary  who  walked 
out  to  the  road  with  us  and  who 
seemed  interested  in  our  reactions 
to  the  visit.  We  told  him  that  we 


were  delighted  with  the  frank  and 
open  way  in  which  Mr.  Coolidge  had 
discussed  all  sorts  of  subjects  with 
us,  which  surprised  us  because  of 
the  legend  which  had  grown  up  con¬ 
cerning  his  reticence.  The  secretary 
said :  “Oh  the  President  likes  to  ta^ 
when  he  feels  that  he  is  not  talking 
with  someone  who  will  rush  out  and 
stir  up  trouble  by  saying  he  said 
thus  and  so.  When  he  is  not  sure 
of  a  man  he  naturally  enough  lets 
him  do  all  the  talking  but  when 
people  come  to  him  that  he  knows 
about  he  will  talk  just  like  anyone 
else.” 

Several  hours  must  elapse  before 
we  could  get  a  train  back  to  the  city 
and  Mr.  Tily  and  I  spent  that  time 
in  a  motor  boat  trip  about  the  lake 
and  in  walking  along  the  country 
roads.  Late  that  afternoon  as  we 
were  trudging  back  toward  the  rail¬ 
way  station  a  large  limousine  came 
down  the  narrow  road  traveling  at 
a  modest  pace.  The  driver  of  the 
car  carefully  pulled  far  over  to  the 
opposite  side  and  as  we  glanced  up 
we  saw  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Coolidge  waving  a  pleasant  greeting. 

Genius  of  Common  Sense 

Calvin  Coolidge  has  passed  but  it 
is  pleasant  to  recall  the  events  of 
that  bright  September  morning  and 
to  reflect  upon  the  genius  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  which  was  his,  to  recall 
his  broad  and  tolerant  understand¬ 
ing,  to  feel  that  he  was  just  one  of 
us  whom  we  shall  greatly  miss  in 
the  troublous  times  which  still 
await  us.  To  me  it  seems  that  the 
greatest  requirement  of  the  great 
office  which  he  so  ably  filled  is  the 
requirement  of  common  sense,  to 
have  familiar  touch  with  the  vital 
things  which  loom  alike  in  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  needs  of  all  those 
millions  of  men  and  women  whom 
he  so  splendidly  represented.  When 
we  consider  the  continuously  crash¬ 
ing  waves  of  conflicting  opinion  and 
demand  which  break  upon  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States,  the 
pull  this  way  and  the  shove  that 
way  of  contrary  interests,  there  is 
perhaps  no  finer  thing  to  be  said 
about  any  ex-President  than  this: — 
“He  kept  his  balance ;  he  never  lost 
the  common  touch;  he  knew  what 
advice  to  accept  and  what  to  reject; 
he  was  the  embodiment  of  common 
sense  and  his  genius  was  the  genius 
of  the  common  man.”  We  his  con¬ 
temporaries  can  say  that  of  Calvin 
Coolidge.  History  will  not  say  less. 
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Merchandising  Fashions 

By  J.  SHERWOOD  SMITH 

Managing  Director, 

Fashion  Coordination  Bureau,  Inc.,  Nc7V  York 


"There  is  a  new  tendency  in  the  use  of  fashion  that 
is  becoming  more  apparent  every  day  and  which  should 
be  considered  from  now'  on  by  both  the  manufacturer 
and  the  retailer.  That  is  the  trend  toward  individu¬ 
alism.  It  sounds  almost  like  a  paradoxical  consideration 
to  bring  uj)  the  word  individualism  in  a  discussion  of 
fashion.  Individualism  is  diametrically  opposed  to  fash¬ 
ion,  which  1  have  said  implies  the  acceptance  by  a  large 
number  of  people  of  the  same  way  of  doing  or  using 
a  thing:  whereas  individualism,  of  course,  applies  to 
a  single  person.  Nevertheless,  individualism  is  becom¬ 
ing  most  important  in  fashion  today,  f  do  not,  of 
course,  mean  that  we  will  not  continue  all  of  us  doing 
the  things  that  others  do  and  w'earing  and  using  all 
commodities  that  our  neighbors  do.  Fashion,  in  that 
sense,  will  continue  to  increase  in  importance.  But 
there  is,  today,  a  very  definite  inclination  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  to  want  to  do  things  in  an  individual 
way.  We  want  to  be  within  the  mode  in  the  sense  that 
what  we  do  will  immediately  be  recognized  as  the  fash¬ 
ionable  thing  to  do;  but  at  the  same  time  we  want  to 
do  it  with  a  degree  of  distinction,  so  that  our  way  will 
be  recognized  from  the  way  in  which  others  do  it.  To 
be  different,  but  not  too  different — that  seems  to  be 
the  aim  of  the  consumer  today,  an  aim,  in  fact,  of  the 
fashion  conscious  groups  throughout  the  history  of 
peoples. 

Manufacturer  and  Retailer  Cooperation  Essential 

“The  interests  of  the  manufacturer  and  retailer  are 
inseparable.  They  are  both  the  servants  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  must  cooperate  closely  in  her  service..  First 
they  must  cooperate  in  the  production  of  merchandise. 
The  retailer  must  give  complete  assistance  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  in  gauging  the  demand  of  his  public.  And, 
secondly,  the  manufacturer  must  cooperate  with  the 
retailer  to  help  him  sell  the  commodities  that  he  makes. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  commodity  must  be  a  saleable 
one,  that  the  work  of  the  consumption  engineer  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  make  sure  that  the  commodity  fulfills  an 
existing  demand  or  a  desire  that  can  be  successfully 
created. 

“In  merchandise  created  and  sold  from  this  point  of 
view,  there  will  be  little  resistance  from  the  consumer, 
for  it  has  ever  been  demonstrated  that  the  public  is 
more  than  willing  to  exchange  its  dollars  for  a  com¬ 
modity  that  fits  a  needed  purpose. 

“And  real  cooperation  between  the  manufacturer  and 
the  retailer,  so  greatly  lacking  in  the  past,  if  practiced 
whole-heartedly  and  intelligently,  will  help  us  in  avoid¬ 
ing  many  fashion  mistakes  in  merchandise  production 
and  selling. 

“Fewer  fashion  mistakes  will  mean  lower  and  better 
controlled  inventories  for  the  manufacturer  and  fewer 
markdowns  for  the  retailer. 

“Fewer  fashion  mistakes  will,  furthermore,  make  less 
acute  some  of  our  present  problems  of  overproduction, 
or  underconsumption  and  the  cooperation  of  producer 
and  seller  necessary  to  avoid  fashion  mistakes  will  pro¬ 
mote  a  more  balanced  relationship  between  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers  with  adeejuate  profits  for  both.” 


Unquestionably — Hot  Water  Washable 


BUSCARLET 


MAKERS  OF 


Imported 
Kislav  Gloves 

S3.50 


I  he  “Q"  above  is  the  lieginning  of 
Quality — a  quality  refound  by  hund¬ 
reds  of  thinking  people  who  have 
discovered  that  it  pays  to  buy  really 
good  things.  That  gloves  like  these 
outwear  their  cheajier  imitators  three 
to  one.  (You  can  even  wash  these  in 
hot  water).  The  kind  of  gloves  you’re 
jiroud  to  send  to  your  most  critical 
friend. 

DAVID  &  BLUM,  Inc. 

468-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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Unquestionably — Hot  Water  Washable 


To  Their  Fingertips! 

*quality 

ChEVREUIL  (reg.) 
Super  Edelweiss  (reg.) 

A  Magnificient 
French  Antelope  Finish 
Doeskin 

Washable  in  All  Colors 
Including  Black  and  Brown 


Local  Store  Managers’  Group  Formed 

{Continued  from  page  93) 

Pittsburgh 

Another  local  store  managers  group  has  been  formed 
in  Pittsburgh  where  store  managers  of  stores  holding 
membership  in  the  Merchants  Association  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  recently  voted  to  represent  a  local  chapter  of  the 
Store  Management  Group.  The  second  meeting  of  the 
group  is  scheduled  for  the  middle  of  January  at  which 
time  officers  will  he  elected  and  a  definite  program  of 
procedure  will  lie  outlined  and  adopted. 

Members  coojjerating  in  this  local  Pittsburgh  group 
include : 

H.  M.  Phifer,  Joseph  Horne  Comiiany 
Walter  Rosenbaum,  Rosenbaum’s 
M.  H.  Weisburn,  Frank  &  Seder’s 
Karl  Kaufmann,  Gimbel’s 
Rol)ert  Grubbs,  McCreery’s 
A.  H.  Xyberg,  Boggs  &  Buhl’s 
Jos.  M.  Meyers.  Kaufmann’s 

Other  Groups 

Additional  groups  are  being  organized  rapidly  in 
other  communities  throughout  the  country.  A  Uxral 
chapter  is  being  formed  in  Chicago  under  the  Chair¬ 
manship  of  C.  G.  Hobart  of  the  Wieboldt  Stores.  In 
San  Francisco  a  similar  group  is  being  started  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  R.  D.  Carjjenter,  \'^ice  President 
of  I.  Magnin  &  Company. 

Similar  action  is  l)eing  contemplated  in  such  cities 
as  New  York,  Cleveland,  Minneapolis  and  Dayton. 

Much  collective  benefit  will  be  derived  from  the 
formation  of  these  groups  and  the  interchange  of  ideas, 
information  and  experiences  on  common  management 
problems.  The  opportunities  for  local  action  in  attack¬ 
ing  wasteful  practices  will,  if  taken  advantage  of,  yield 
even  greater  benefits  to  the  stores  represented  in  these 
local  chapters. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organisation  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  IVe  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  - 


ASSISTANT  TO  GENERAL  MANAGER 
OR  EXECUTIVE 

Qualified  in  research,  sales  promotion,  particularly  direct 
mail,  personnel  and  employment  training,  store  management, 
and  development  of  merchandising  ideas.  Has  made  national 
surveys  and  prepared  educational  material.  College  graduate. 
Age  34.  Excellent  references.  A-12-32. 

BUYER— ASSISTANT  MERCHANDISE  MANAGER 

Position  sought  by  young  man  with  6  years  store  experience 
and  thorough  merchandising  and  advertising  training.  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate.  E- 14-32. 

CREDIT  MAN.\GER.  SELLING  SUPERINTENDENT 
OR  ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER 

Executive  position  desired  in  Metropolitan  District  or  vicinity. 


Made  in  Every 
Fashionable  Style 

PK  Sewn 
or 

Hand-made 

Throughout 

Guibert  Freres 

DAVID  &  BLUM,  Inc. 

Sole  U.  S.  Distributors 

468  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 

Philadelphia  Chicago 
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Exceptidiial  experience  in  banking  and  retail  field.  Good  pro¬ 
ducer  and  organizer,  age  36,  excellent  references.  A- 1-33. 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGER  OR  ASSISTANT  TO 
PRESIDENT 

Vice-president  and  general  merchandise  manager  for  twelve 
vears  of  one  of  the  easts  oldest  department  stores,  doing  $2.- 
000.000  until  liquidated  in  1930  to  settle  estate.  Since  then 
merchandise  manager  $32,000,000  chain.  Knows  every  phase 
of  retail  operation  and  always  has  gotten  turnover  and  markup. 
Would  like  to  become  associated  with  owner  operated  store 
doing  under  $5,000,000.  as  merchandise  manager  or  assistant  to 
president,  .^ge  38.  A  2-33. 

ASSIST.\NT 

Open  for  position.  Fifteen  years  experience  as  assistant  and 
superintendent  in  well-known  stores.  Specialized  in  payroll 
analyses  and  personnel  development.  Best  of  references  from 
former  employers.  A-3-33. 

OPERATING  EXECUTIVE 

Young  man  with  nine  years’  experience  in  two  New  York 
stores  as  store  manager,  assistant  store  manager,  systems  man¬ 
ager.  Thoroughly  trained  in  details  of  operation,  including 
organizaion  and  operating  of  all  non-selling  departments,  and 
expense  budgeting.  .\ge  32— college  graduate.  .\-4-33. 

DISPLAY— ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Combination  display — advertising  man  and  show-card  writer 
for  department  or  specialty  store,  seeks  connection.  College 
graduate,  twelve  years  of  experience  with  medium  size  stores. 
Rea.sonably  low  salary  to  start.  A-5-33. 

STORE  SUPERINTENDENT  OR  PERSONNEL 
DIRECTOR 

Store  superintendent  or  personnel  director  with  twelve  years’ 
successful  experience  in  large  department  stores.  Especially 
good  in  up-grading  the  salesforce  and  in  intelligent  selling 
expense  control.  Engineering  graduate.  .\-6-33. 

STORE  SUPERINTENDENT 

.\ge  36 — Protestant — Experienced;  7  years  in  State  Street 
store  of  27  million  volume;  3  years  in  Cleveland  store  of  10 
million  volume ;  2  years  in  Toledo  store  of  million  volume 
— as  Superintendent.  Good  record  for  improving  service  and 
organization  at  greatly  reduced  expense  ratio,  in  both  selling 
and  non-selling  departments.  At  present  employed.  A-7-33. 

YOUNG  BUT  EXPERIENCED  “QUALITY” 
ADVERTISING  AND  SALES  MANAGER 

Now  you  can  afford  a  “Quality” -Advertising  Man!  Trained 
by  most  prominent  Sales  Promotion  men  in  countrv.  Formerly 
Sales  and  Ad  Manager  of  popular  3-millon  dollar  store ;  Ad 
Manager  of  9-million  dollar  store;  other  successful  experi¬ 
ences.  Tactful,  aggressive,  keen,  open-minded  and  unbiased, 
ambitious,  unmarried;  salarv  no  object.  Highest  references. 
A-8-33. 

STORE  MANAGER 

Thoroughly  experienced  in  expense  control,  maintenance, 
employment,  training,  and  store  system.  References  will  be 
furnish^  upon  request.  Will  be  available  for  interview  during 
convention  period.  Phone  No.  Orange  5-3354,  or  contact  may 
be  arranged  through  Mr.  Geo.  Plant,  Store  Management 
Group,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  .\-9-33. 

ADVERTISING  and  SALES  PROMOTION  MANAGER 

Advertising  and  sales  promotion  manager  who  has  served 
three  of  the  country’s  foremost  department  stores  seeks  new 
connection.  Highest  references.  Moderate  salary.  Exceptional 
ability  and  experience.  A- 10-33. 

“ONE  MAN”  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 
AVAILABLE 

Recently  operated  the  advertising  department  of  a  Southern 
d^rtment  store,  volume  over  1  million.  Thorough  knowledge 
scientific  budgeting  of  an  advertising  appropriation, 
modern  merchandise  and  merchandising.  Notable  copywriter, 
layout  man.  College  trained.  25.  whose  active  mind,  sales 
sense  and  integrity  should  prove  profitable  to  any  progressive 
organization.  Highest  references.  A 11-33. 


Just  Published 

WALTER  B.  PITKIN’S 

THE 

CONSUMER 

HIS 

NATURE 
AND  HIS 
CHANGING 
HABITS 

421  pages, 
6x9. 
$4.00 


'J'HERE  are  two  billion  consumers  on  earth.  .\s  a  factor  in  the  success 
of  any  business — more  important  than  our  perfected  technology  of 
production— what,  actually,  is  known  about  them?  Here  is  a  Ixxjk  that 
supplies  the  want — the  first  scientific  appraisal  of  the  consumer— the 
first  specific  analysis  of  the  factors  that  control  his  buying  habits  and 
his  buying  power. 


Are  we  ready  for  a  new  era  of  Prosperity? 


We  can  make  goods  more  cheaply  than  ever  before  in  history.  We 
can  supply  more  human  needs.  Can  we  sell  the  commodities  we 
produce?  Only  by  developing  as  exact  a  knowledge  of  people’s  desires 
and  abilities  to  consume  as  we  have  of  the  technique  of  production. 


What  do  people  buy? 
Why  do  they  buy  it? 

What  would  they  buy 
if  they  could? 

This  book  takes  men,  women 
and  children  in  their  capacity  as 
consumers,  and  for  the  first 
time  analyzes  them  in  the  light 
of  all  the  factors  which  govern 
their  consuming  habits.  How  do 
these  factors  interact  upon  one 
another  in  relation  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  market  for  the  goods  you 
rnake  or  sell?  For  the  first 
time  an  investigator  has  ap¬ 
proached  an  adequate  answer  to 
this  question. 


Here  is  the  Pioneer 

Here  is  the  pioneer  step  in  the 
scientific  study  of  consumption — 
the  result  of  seven  years  of  re¬ 
search  into  the  nature  and  habits 
of  all  kinds  of  consumers.  Here 
is  an  approach  to  the  solution  of 
the  most  vital  business  problem 
of  our  time:  What  are  the  limits 
of  volume  consumption? 

Human  nature,  not  economics 

This  is  no  dull  treatise,  bristling 
with  tables  and  footnotes.  Written 
in  the  same  forceful,  inviting 
manner  as  Professor^  Pitkin’s  other 
Ixxiks,  it  presents  information  of 
immense  value  in  highly  readable 
form.  It  carries  a  direct  message 
to  the  marketing  analyst,  the  sales 
or  advertising  executives,  the  man¬ 
ufacturer — to  every  one  who  makes 
or  sells  any  commodity. 


10  days’  FREE  Examination — Send  this  coupon. 
McGRAW-HILL  FREE  EX'aMINATION  COUPON 

McGmr-HiU  Book  Co..  Inc.,  3M  W.  4Zd  St.,  N.  Y.  C 
Send  me  Pitkin’s  The  Consumer  postpaid  for  10  days’  free  ex¬ 
amination.  I  will  send  $4.00  or  return  the  book,  within  10  days 
of  receipt. 


Name 


Address 


City  and  State 
Position  . . 


Company  . DGA  1-33 

(Books  sent  on  approval  in  C.  S.  and  Canada  only.) 
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RESUME 


It  takes  one-third  of  the  National  Income  to  run 
the  government.  With  such  huge  sums  involved,  it  is 
essential  to  see  that  they  are  sjient  wiselv.  (See  page 
17) 

President  O’Connell,  in  his  Keynote  Address,  sug¬ 
gests  some  of  the  necessary  steps  in  improving  the 
economic  situation.  (See  page  23) 

Mr.  Kirstein  points  out  that  satisfying  consumer 
needs  is  a  continuous  function  in  which  the  activities 
of  manufacturers  and  retailers  are  closely  interwoven. 
(See  page  25) 

Dr.  Nystrom  analyzes  the  development  of  distribu¬ 
tion  methods  and  projects  these  trends  into  the  months 
ahead.  (Nee  page  27) 

“A  genius  of  common  sense”  is  the  characterization 
of  Calvin  Coolidge.  (Nee  page  31) 

The  program  for  the  Twenty- Second  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  affords  a  summary  of  retailing  trends — a  verit¬ 
able  year  book  of  the  industry.  (Nee  page  33) 

The  Educational  Exhibits  show  the  latest  develop)- 
ments  in  store  equipment  and  services.  (Nee  page  45) 

Fashion  trends  for  Spring  are  ably  summarized  and 
visualized  at  the  Fashion  Presentation.  (Nee  page  49^ 

The  Spring  Color  Card  will  aid  materially  in  co¬ 
ordinating  store  buying  plans.  (Nee  page  60) 

The  prices  of  commodities  require  careful  study  on 
the  part  of  retailers  and  Mr.  Cherington  clarifies  many 
of  the  complexities  of  the  current  situation.  (Nee 
page  61) 


Is  your  .store  fully  protected  from  losses  through 
robbery  and  forgery?  (Nee  page  69  ) 

Merchants  in  every  community  can  make  practical 
use  of  the  findings  in  the  Boston  Retail  Delivery  Sur¬ 
vey.  (Nee  page  72) 

Pennsylvania  retailers  have  organized  to  defend 
themselves  from  further  unsound  tax  measures.  (Nee 
page  75) 

There  are  several  factors  which  must  be  revaluated 
before  a  salesperson’s  performance  can  be  fairly  and 
accurately  evaluated.  (See  page  78) 

The  Special  Bulletins  on  the  Quality  Movement  give 
merchants  practical  aids  in  their  promotional  cam¬ 
paigns.  (Nee  page  81) 

Local  groups  of  store  managers  are  being  formed 
in  a  number  of  cities.  (Nee  page  93) 

Service  Shopping  requires  judgment  and  a  well 
planned  technique.  (Nee  page  95) 

A  careful  analysis  of  fashion  trends  must  precede 
Spring  purchasing.  (Nee  page  97) 

The  sales  force  comes  in  closest  contact  with  custom¬ 
ers  and  should  be  consulted  before  buying  plans  are 
made.  (Nee  page  99) 

Styling  of  cotton  goods  opens  up  profit  possibilities. 
(Nee  page  100) 

Standard  specifications  will  be  a  most  important  step 
in  insuring  quality  merchandise.  (Nee  page  101) 


Local  groups  are  effectively  putting  into  practice 
the  Advertising  Standards.  (Nee  page  63) 

Being  prepared  for  the  worst,  it  is  now  said,  “Sales 
are  down  only  22.6  per  cent.”  Relativity,  again.  (Nee 
page  64) 

Many  of  the  economic  phenomena  seem  to  be  world 
wide  in  their  effects.  (Nee  page  65) 

When  is  a  sales  tax  a  sales  tax  and  not  a  tax  on 
retailers?  (See  page  67) 


Easter  is  late  this  year  and  sales  plans  should  be 
made  with  this  in  mind.  (Nee  page  103) 

Effective  displays  are  expressive  of  the  merchandise 
shown.  (See  page  107) 

Coordination  of  all  promotion  facilities  makes  a  cam- 
jmign  much  more  effective.  (Nee  page  109) 

Revaluation  of  fixed  assets  is  a  subject  which  is  being 
widely  discussed.  (Nee  page  137) 


